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Introduction 


In my veins runs the blood of several ancestors from England, Scotland, Austria, Spain and America who first 
visited China and Hong Kong. 

From these visitors, and several Chinese or Eurasian women down the generations, sprang my great-grandparents 
- and in turn my parents. I was born in Shanghai in 1918 and raised in Hong Kong, where I lived until retirement in 
1985. I grew up in a family where I felt I belonged to two different cultures - both Chinese and foreign. 

All my life I have felt slightly uneasy, for to be Eurasian - certainly when I grew up - has been like suffering 
from an emotional form of Aids. I was not totally accepted at best by either culture, nor totally despised at worst. It 
was a feeling I learned to live with. I made a conscious effort when I was quite young to stand up for myself, 
whatever the circumstances. Perhaps the underlying tendency to be on the defensive made me determined to 
understand both Chinese and Western people - and to fight to be on equal terms - certainly not worse or even better 
but equal. 

That determination has led me to strive to do my best in all aspects of my life - whether it was simply as a child 
playing games, or doing my studies, or growing up as a daughter, sister, friend or wife. When I found I could not 
have children of my own, so that I could add to that list the title of mother, I decided to look after the children of 
other luckier people. 

I once described myself at a social gathering as being "a human cocktail", because of my descendants’ colourful 
history. I wondered whether those present considered me British or Chinese. They had not seen a Eurasian before. On 
another occasion in a Chinese restaurant, the waitress said to me in English "You half half?". I replied in Cantonese 
"Not quite". 

Although I feel I have had good fortune in many ways, the luck in my personal life has always been tinged with 
the tears of sadness. I had loving parents, but unfortunately for me, they did not love each other. My husband, Bob, 
loved me - but not enough I'm afraid. My apparently happy marriage fell apart one dreadful January evening in 1970 
when I discovered he had been having a 14-year affair with a younger Eurasian woman and had fathered her two 
children. 

What does it mean to have broken heart? Is it just a sentimental banality, or is it fact? I know exactly what it is; 
a dull constant pain like an aching muscle. Sense seem bruised, self-esteem battered because it is not an enemy but 
your best beloved who has devastated you. I tried to convince myself that he did not mean to hurt me. 

Although we survived the crisis and stayed together, Bob was to die just four years later from cancer. More tears. 
Through it all I tried to keep going. To work and, as always, do my best. 

T have also had good luck in being able to be first in many endeavours; to be one of the first girls to matriculate 
in 1935; to find work easily as a young graduate in 1939; to have survived Japanese occupation of Hong Kong from 
1941-1945. 

On December 8, 1941, Japan launched an all-out offensive with 60,000 troops against an ill-equipped Hong 
Kong force of British, Indian and Canadian servicemen and volunteer civilians outnumbered by more than 200 to 
one. On Christmas Day - just 17 days later - the territory surrendered. Among the dead, killed on December 19, was 
my brother Donald, a barrister, magistrate and volunteer who had a premonition of his death. Those 17 days of 
fighting going on around me were the worst of my life in Hong Kong. It took me many years to get over this 
tragedy. 

After the war I was reunited with Bob, my fiancee at the time, and we married in Shanghai in 1946. I set up 
home in Hong Kong in 1948 and in 1953 I was the first local headmistress of the Diocesan Girls’ School - my old 
school. My time and achievements at the school are things of which I am very proud. I also served as a Justice of the 
Peace, and was the second woman to be appointed onto the Urban Council in 1969, and on the Legislative Council 
in 1972 - the same year that I was awarded the OBE. I was the first woman to be appointed by the Governor to the 
Executive Council in 1978 I was awarded the CBE, and honoured by the University of Hong Kong with an honorary 
Law degree. 

When I look back on my life I find I have a simple story to tell. As the eyes of the world focus on Hong Kong, 
prior to the changeover of sovereignty one second after midnight on July 1 1997, there is a plethora of historical, 
geographical and economic information about the territory through many different books, newspapers and magazines. 
I have felt it unnecessary to add much to these works. But a number of people have been interested by my 
experiences and asked me to tell them stories of my life. So it is for them that I write now. 


vi 


Chapter 1 : The Family 


If I look back in my family's history I can only go back to the days of my Grandfather and his father with any real 
accuracy. Grandfather's name was Henry Graham Anderson. Going any further back in time is not possible, though it 
has always been assumed that grandfather's father was a Scot from Glasgow, who worked for a big British shipping 
company. There was a Graham Anderson who served as a ship's officer on a Jardine Matheson ship, but we have no 
documentary proof of the connection. 

Confusion over descendants arises, not only in my family, but many of those during the late 1800s. After Britain 
took control of Hong Kong in 1841, many foreigners got involved with Chinese women, who provided the comforts 
of home from home, and many of these women had illegitimate children. Some of these women were from families 
and obliged to "marry" with a foreigner through a marriage broker. Others were prostitutes. 

Almost all the early ancestors of Eurasians were illegitimate, until the younger generations got married to 
Chinese or other Eurasians and followed a Chinese way of life. 

All social histories of Hong Kong record the early mixing of races as countless Britons and other Europeans, 
Americans and Canadians came to the region to work. 

The Chinese way of life was the one usually followed by these children as foreigners often left their offspring 
behind in Hong Kong, or other Chinese ports like Shanghai, Tientsin, Amoy and Canton. Many children were 
simply abandoned by their Western fathers, and it was left to the church in Hong Kong to provide any boarding and 
schooling. 

When my younger sister, Marjorie, and I were in our early teens, we decided that we had to find out more about 
our ancestors from our mother.She told us that her paternal grandfather had been an American named Perry, who had 
taken a beautiful Eurasian "wife" of good family. 

When mother's father was about six, word came from Perry in America, that he intended to return to Hong Kong 
so that he could take his son home with him to America. The boy and his mother were then sent to Canton to hide, 
and Perry left Hong Kong to return to America after being told that his “wife” and son were both dead. Perry left 
money but never returned. 

My mother's mother and her two sisters were the offspring of the Austrian Vice-Consul Overbeck and his 
Spanish-Chinese "wife". 

Mother was the only daughter of Edward Lionel Perry, and Annie Overbeck who was to die shortly after Mother 
was born. Her father was a teacher, and gave private English lessons in Macau. He had attended Queen's College, the 
oldest Government school in Hong Kong, where my father and his generation also studied. Later, it became the trend 
for boys to go to the Diocesan Boys’ School. 

My mother's grand-aunt ran the household in Macau. She employed a tutor to come daily to the house to teach 
Chinese to my mother, but she was not allowed to learn English, like her cousin Kitty. 

So my mother was devious and persuaded her grand-aunt to give her sewing lessons twice a week at a Catholic 
convent and persuaded the nun to teach her English instead, although she did a little sewing too to provide her with 
an alibi. Mother actually felt quite martyred when Grand-Aunt whipped her with a feather-duster for sewing so badly; 
while her servant girl was also severely beaten for allowing such poor work. Later, after about a year, my mother 
smuggled out a letter to Kitty's father, threatening to kill herself unless she was allowed to live with them in Hong 
Kong. 

Much to her delight she was allowed to go to Hong Kong, but because she was so far behind in her schooling 
she could not go with Kitty to the Diocesan Girls' School, so went to the Church Missionary Society School in 
Hollywood Road, accompanied each day by her faithful servant girl. 

One relative we called "Grand-Uncle" - my mother's uncle. He became a rich shipping broker and lived in 
expatriate luxury throughout his life. His father, Edward Constant Ray, had been one of the six Englishmen who 
first started leading businesses in Hong Kong. I often wonder if he was the brother of W. H. Ray, who was 
mentioned as one of the group of residents and landowners, who, in 1884, petitioned the Legislative Council to have 
the Government improve the land laws in Hong Kong. 

My grandfather on my father's side, Henry Graham Anderson, also known as "Hugh" had a Chinese name of 
Hung Kam Ning. He married Mary (nee Mackenzie) Chan Lai Kan, and they had 13 children - seven of them boys. 

Towards the end of his life, grandfather was an interpreter at the Supreme Court in Hong Kong, where my brother 
Donald, two generations later, was to be the first Eurasian barrister and subsequently, the first local magistrate. 

Three elder brothers of my father, Charles, Hugh and Ernest, did not marry and all died young. My father was the 


fifth child in the family to be born. I remember in his youth he was handsome, with a high forehead, thin hair and 
dark eyes. He was of average height - always on the thin side - and good at sports like cricket and tennis. 

The sixth child was Mabel, who was educated at the Italian Convent or Canossan School. Later, after teaching art 
there, she was sent to Rome to train as a nun and from then onwards, her life was devoted to God, the Church and 
her students. 

Other sisters were Irene, number nine, who worked as a Government nurse. Next came Agnes Sophie who, as I 
remember, was a fiery redhead who spoke at machine-gun-like pace, whether you understood her or not. Another 
sister, my Aunt Edith, became the first physiotherapist in Hong Kong. For some years, she also ran a successful 
boarding house for expatriates on Cheung Chau Island. A further brother, James, was another red-headed family 
member. Marjorie and I stayed with him in Shanghai in 1940 and 1941. I remember him as being tall, quite 
reserved, and rather quiet, even at home. My Uncle Henry I was to meet in Wales after the war, but I never met the 
youngest brother John. 

I never saw my maternal grandfather or grandmother, although I knew her step-brother, Arthur Perry, for many 
years. He was a very clever man, particularly good with his hands and could mend anything, including kettles, 
switches, and locks. He was an excellent book-keeper, and worked for Father and for Reuters for many years. I 
remember he married a very pretty nurse, Violet Chan, and had two children: Ronnie, who became a doctor, and 
Patricia, a secretary. We saw them both at numerous parties. 

Grandfather's brother, Hung Kam Shing, married Victoria Overbeck, who was the sister of Mother's mother, 
Annie. Their eldest child was Joseph Overbeck - or Uncle Joe to me - who trained in London as a barrister, and 
returning to Shanghai to work with British clients before becoming legal and political adviser to the Mayor of 
Shanghai. 

Uncle Willie trained as a dentist in Edinburgh and on graduating wanted to enlist when the First World War 
began. However Uncle Joe summoned him home with a spurious telegram. Uncle Joe was to repeat the trick with 
the third brother, Charles Graham "Jip" Overbeck, who left his English wife behind to survive for years in sorrow 
and solitude, relieved only by liquor. He worked at the British Embassy in Shanghai until his death in 1935. 

Uncle Jip loved children and we got on famously. He had, I remember, a ruddy complexion, bright eyes, and a 
great sense of humour. 

The fourth child, Kitty, was everybody's "Darling" which was her nickname until her death in 1982. She was 
very short, with rich brown hair and the most glorious hazel eyes, which flashed when she was annoyed. My Auntie 
Mary died of tuberculosis at a young age. 

After their wedding in November 1910, my mother and father went up to Shanghai to stay initially with Uncle 
Joe and his family. The ceremony had been conducted in elaborate Chinese style in a narrow street near Government 
House in Macau. The small house still stands today. Father found work easily enough in Shanghai as a stockbroker. 
The first child, Phyllis, was born on August 6, 1911. Next year, Donald was born, which meant Mother was busy 
with a young family. 

It was at ]lam, during a summer thunderstorm on Sunday, August 18, 1918, when Father, Phyllis and Donald 
sat waiting together at the bottom of the stairs at our home, that I was born. At first I was called Katherine Eleanor, 
but was later renamed Catherine Joyce. The reason for my change in names was because Father was a very keen 
golfer, and renamed me after Joyce Wethered, who won the British Open. Years later, I told him I wanted to make 
another change, from Katherine to Catherine. The first is very much a family name - two of my aunts are Katherines 
and the tradition continues with my brother's daughter being christened Kay. 

At that time our family was enjoying an unusual period of prosperity living in the comfort of 9 Tifeng Road, 
which had a spacious garden and tennis court. We kept a carriage and several servants, under the command of our very 
superior Head "Boy", who could be relied on to always wear long white cotton Chinese gown over black gaiters. 

Only one photograph remains of me from that period in a pram flanked by Phyllis and Donald, both standing 
very erect and proud. 

It was not long after I was born that the family moved back to Hong Kong. As a young couple with three 
children, my parents immediately noticed the tremendous difference between living in Hong Kong and Shanghai, so 
far as the status of Eurasians was concerned. In Shanghai, people were Chinese, or non-Chinese - foreigners - who 
included British, American, Irish, German, Filipino, or even Eurasians. But in Hong Kong throughout the colonial 
period, people were either expatriates or Chinese no-one mentioned Eurasians. 

Because expatriates found themselves Chinese "wives", the children born illegitimately could choose to take 
either the father's Western surname or the mother's Chinese name, which meant there were many "aliases" - many of 
which pepper this text. 


The typical Eurasian life-style, food, and, certainly female dress, were mainly Chinese, but some expatriate ideas 
and habits were admired, and gradually assimilated when a family could afford to move up the social (and financial) 
scale. This pattern of grafting a Western culture onto the indigenous ethnic culture was evident for many decades in 
Hong Kong and the ports of Shanghai, Tientsin, Amoy, and Swatow, and penetrated even as far as Hankow, on the 
mighty Yangtsekiang river in the heart of central China. 

I, like many other Eurasian children, was often bewildered and confused by trying to cope vastly dissimilar 
languages, and contradictory codes of conduct or even table manners. There was never any discussion or explanation. 
Obedience was expected and indeed, willingly given, but as children we had to grow up bi-cultural, as well as 
bilingual. Children will often chose the easiest way of doing something, so honing a sharp sense of opportunism. 
Such adaptability applied to school life, often led to academic success, athletic distinction, and being awarded 
responsible positions at school. 

Expatriate teachers usually expected Eurasian children to do well and naturally enough, this apparent favouritism 
often made us detested by the Chinese children. Being in the middle was not easy. Even now, the "no-man's land” of 
Eurasian isolationism is still a hazard for those born into two cultures as they try to blend the different threads 
together. Today, at the age of 78, I am still painfully aware of them. 


Chapter 2: Early Childhood in Hong Kong 


I have a treasured photograph taken in the early 1920s which shows Mother dressed in the height of fashion, 
alongside me, aged four, and Marjorie, born in 1921, who must have been two. Father was a handsome man in those 
days, with a broad brow, brown eyes and a sharp nose. Phyllis was a pretty girl with a lovely sculpted-looking nose, 
in contrast to my button nose - the only one in the family. We look a typical happy family, but underneath the still 
faces was a different story of a troubled marriage and troubled financial circumstances. 

We had moved south to Hong Kong Island, to a flat above Father's family. My elder sister Phyllis did not live 
with us, but became a boarder at the Diocesan Girls' School on the Kowloon mainland, which was considered too far 
to travel each day. However, my brother Donald, the next eldest child, born in 1912, was a pupil at the Diocesan 
Boys' School just up the road from our home on Bonham Road. 

Although the rest of family settled in, Father missed the vitality of his Shanghai life-style, which had regularly 
included political discussions with radical young friends, inspired by Sun Yat Sen. Father often remembered those 
ardent socialists who were often found at our house, arguing and enthusing many long hours about socialism and the 
new world order. 

Now in Hong Kong, Father became unhappy. He began to dislike and disapprove of the expatriate foreigners and 
started to accentuate his Chinese heritage. As he grew older he looked increasingly Chinese in his appearance, while 
Mother, on the other hand, was drawn to the West. I remember that Father was rarely at home but when he was, he 
terrified me with the fiery outbursts directed at Mother. Their estrangement must have begun at about this time and it 
was to the church that Mother found solace. She had soon became a constant worshipper at St Peter's Church in 
Western Hong Kong, where the congregation was largely composed of Eurasians. Not for them the grander St John's 
Cathedral - that was the natural habitat of the expatriate Anglicans. 

Mother lived for Sundays when she could go to church and see and English missionary, Miss Pitts, who had 
befriended her. Miss Pitts taught her English and encouraged her to be herself not just a wife and mother - which 
must surely have been a dangerous doctrine in those days. Mother was a home-loving woman, but not a particularly 
good housewife. But she adored her children and always put us first. My parents became increasingly distant with one 
another, and Father spent most of his time with friends at The Chinese Club. For some time, he lived by gambling 
there, becoming known as the uncrowned king of the casino, but he brought home barely enough to support his 
family of four children. 

At the time our family had regular contact with a few Eurasian families - one of them being the family of Aunt 
Kate, my father's elder sister. She became known as Mrs Ho Wing after she married one of the sons of the future Sir 
Robert Ho Tung, who was one of Hong Kong's wealthiest and most powerful men. Aunt Kate's husband was 
profitably employed as a compradore, or agent, by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. (The title of compradore 
seems unique to the Far East, and refers to someone employed as a contract broker by large European firms, 
including banks. The compradore, either a Chinese or Eurasian person, advised the expatriates on their dealings with 
the native Chinese, and underwrote the contracts, and, through their business knowledge, were often wealthy 
themselves.) Aunt Kate was also very clever at making money - running chit funds and acting as money-lender, and 
was alert to a good bargain. Later, in the last fortnight of the war against the Japanese, she bought a house in 
exchange for a rather uninteresting diamond, 

Many other women besides Aunt Kate ran chit funds which were unofficial "insurance" schemes, into which the 
members would contribute a monthly sum. When loans were required, the prospective borrowers would bid, vying to 
offer the highest interest possible. Only the winner would be given the loan, then paying the interest back into the 
fund. At the end of the agreed period, the interest and capital was shared out between the members. It was a good 
system, unless the head of the chit fund was dishonest. Women servants were especially vulnerable, and sometimes 
lost their life savings in this way. Aunt Kate was so busy with all her schemes that she had little time for us, so we 
preferred her husband, who was much more friendly to us. Their children were never particularly close, except for 
their son, who died suddenly aged 12 from black water fever. It was my first experience with death and I really did not 
know what to make of it. 

At this time of my life, Marjorie was my closest ally. I loved her quick wit, and was envious of her dark curly 
hair. However, she had bouts of bad temper which sometimes frightened me. I did not realise until years later how 
bad her health was. She was cursed with dreadful pains in her leg, which caused her to cry loudly at night - much to 
the irritation of Father, on the rare occasions that he came home, and the neighbours. 

When she was not in pain, Marjorie and I played happily together. Every morning, we went downstairs to visit 


Father's mother, who lived with her daughters in the flat below, where we would carry out our toilet drill. Poised 
side by side on our little commodes, we would chat until interrupted regularly by the maid asking if we had finished. 
Later, when I was a teenager, Granny confided that the morning toilet drills were the high point of her day. She 
would listen with amusement as Marjorie and I chatted in Chinese and entertained ourselves. 

In less-wealthy families such as ours, a young servant girl would be allotted the daily chore of cleaning the 
commode, and each night would carry the vast communal commode outside the house, where it was collected by the 
night-soil coolie. I remember that the father of one of my school friends had successfully tendered for the job of 
collecting all the night-soil on Hong Kong Island and became very rich indeed. He discreetly described himself, not 
incorrectly as a businessman. In those days, one of the ways social status was measured, was from the type of 
commode. A house with its own toilet was a very rich one indeed. Our family did not acquire such a status symbol 
until 1937. 

Looking back now, life in those days was rather dull. We didn't celebrate birthdays or Christmas - traditionally 
the high points in any child's life. The big occasion for us was Chinese New Year. Despite our troubled financial 
situation, it was a time when we were all given new clothes, including shoes, dresses - even straw hats. There was 
also plenty of food and, best of all, the delightful red envelopes of /aisee or lucky money, that married adults give 
out to visiting children. 

Every Chinese New Year, looking uncomfortably stiff, dressed in our new clothes, Mother took me and Marjorie 
to call on our friends and relations. First port of call was Granny in her flat downstairs. Even on the first visit, I 
sensed the importance of the occasion. I wished Granny best wishes and wealth and Kung Hei Fat Choy (Happy 
New Year). I was instructed to bow to Granny, and nod to a descending hierarchy of aunts, while Granny would ask 
us if we had been good ("of course!"). Granny's maid servant would then trot out, resplendent in her new clothes of 
sam-foo (loose over-shirt and trousers) to serve mother with a cup of tea and offer her a round condiment tray divided 
into segments filled with melon seeds, sugared lotus seeds, candied ginger, and other Chinese sweets. As instructed, 
we took tiny helpings from the ornate tray and waited obediently for the grand climax - the presentation of the laisee, 
followed by the ceremonial thanks. Trying not to look too excited at the prospect of opening up our money packets, 
we were then excused and could leave to meet the children of the house. There was the inevitable boasting by some 
children about how much money they had, but Marjorie and I always preferred to wait until we were sitting in the 
sedan chair going home before counting out our haul as greedily as any highwayman after a hold-up. Yet we never 
disclosed the amount to others for we really had so little to boast about. 

I liked to spend my money to pay a hawker, whose monkey performed amusing tricks. He carried two bamboo 
baskets full of ribbons, Chinese sweets and snacks. My favourite treat was to buy a few huge olives covered in salt, 
which I would happily suck on for hours. Marjorie spent her money on ribbons for her hair. Even if my brothers and 
sisters could not accompany Mother on the Chinese New Year visits, every child was remembered, and when I was 
nine, I remember demanding - and obtaining - a share of thelaisee for my stay-at-home siblings. By the time I was 
about 12, Mother had stopped the New Year visits altogether. 

Things remained financially difficult for the family. We had little ready cash and eventually there was no money 
for new clothes to wear at Chinese New Year. Yet Mother still managed to find funds for two new dresses a year - 
one for the summer, and one for the winter. Being a tom-boy I often refused them, and further argued there was no 
need for such extravagance. Yet sometimes my good intentions did no good. When I did decline, Marjorie would 
often successfully claim the dresses for herself! 


Chapter 3: Family Friends 


There can be few places in the developed world that have changed so much during the 60 years that I spent in Hong 
Kong. To those who only know the crammed streets, the cheek-by-jowl skyscrapers, and the impossibly congested 
traffic, the colony in the 1920s and 1930s, with its low, scattered houses surrounded by quiet hills, clumps of wild 
bamboo and granite outcrops, is a real loss - a place firmly in another time. 

As a child, I noticed how narrow the buildings seemed and was intrigued to learn later that the width of structures 
depended on the China Pine, originally used as joists. You can still see houses in the New Territories built in this 
way. 

I also remember how empty the roads were when we lived on Bonham Road; perhaps every half hour a car would 
go past. There were no buses, no trucks - not even rickshaws. Those who could, or would not walk, were carried in 
sedan chairs. 

Our house was below the level of Bonham Road, about half a mile from the University of Hong Kong, opposite 
a site where a Singapore multi-millionaire was to build his castle called "Euston". It dominated the landscape for 50 
years, giving way in turn to an enormous complex of high-rise flats. ` 

The hub of central Hong Kong was Queen's Road Central. In the 1920s, there were only a few large buildings, 
all with the typical narrow frontages, wide verandahs, and strong structural pillars. The surgery of Dr Anderson was 
one such building. 

My father's office in the China Building was opposite the famous Hong Kong Hotel, on one side, and the old 
King's Theatre on the other. Today, if you want to trace the old roads, take a tram ride from the Western end of the 
island, east toward Happy Valley, Causeway Bay, Quarry Bay and Shaukeiwan. There is no cheaper or more 
fascinating ride in the world. 

People in those days travelled to work on foot, by sedan chair, or rickshaw, or by tram; very few travelled by car. 
The funicular railway to the Peak was used only by the handful of expatriates living on the loftier levels of the island 
on Kennedy Road, MacDonnell Road, Barker, May, etc. 

Years later, the educational mile ran along Bonham and Caine Roads; school after schoo! disgorging tens of 
thousands of students at the end of the day. This was a time when most people living on the island shared a view of 
the marvellous harbour. It was alive with ships and boats of every kind. I remember seeing from an aunt's flat at 1 
College View, a panorama of the harbour; all the way from Stonecutters Island to Kai Tak. 

Running errands for Mother gave me a double reward of a sweet, as well as a glimpse of the harbour. Aunt Kate's 
house on a terrace above Bonham Road offered an even wider view - rather superior to ours, but nothing like the 
Chan's view from Conduit Road. From the Chan's house, the whole of Hong Kong harbour could be seen, from 
Stonecutters, right out to Lyemun Pass - the narrow strait between Hong Kong and Kowloon near the modern airport 
at Kai Tak. 

The grandest house we visited regularly belonged to millionaire Choa Po-sien and his wife, who had 12 children. 
They had an immaculately kept grass tennis-court at the top of the drive, below their front garden which featured 
flower beds and enormous trees. An impressive flight of granite steps led up to a wide verandah which stretched 
across the entire frontage of the house, while the interior, with its spacious, lavishly furnished rooms, oozed with 
the feeling of opulence. 

Our ties with the family were quite close: Mother was particularly friendly with Gertie, the eldest daughter; 
Robert, the eldest son, was also Mother's godson (Chinese style). My own particular favourite was Josephine, the 
eighth child; Marjorie's favourite was Margaret, the 11th, and Derek's was Andrew, the youngest. Once a month, and 
on special festival days, we would tackle the tortuous route up to 5 Broadwood Road, above Happy Valley. Gertie 
owned an Austin Seven, but we would have to take sedan chairs up from the tram station near St Margaret's Roman 
Catholic church, on Ventris Road. 

Whenever we visited we would greet the adults politely, but impatiently, before dashing off to play around the 
house. Sometimes we played "Bobbies and Thieves", in and out of the front door, or the back door that led to a huge 
vegetable and flower garden. 

Tea was always delicious at their house - and a typical Hong Kong medley of East and West - chow mein (fried 
noodles), rich cream cakes and sandwiches. Once I remember that Josephine and I ran down to tea, even before the 
bell was rung, and found an enormous rat dragging a strawberry tart to the edge of the table. I screamed, whereupon 
the frightened rat shot away leaving his booty behind. Later, I was given a tart as a reward, but the little servant girl 
who had forgotten to stand guard over the food was severely scolded by Gertie, who really ran the household. Another 


thrilling visit was on the day Mr Choa held a bazaar in his grounds, providing all the goods for the stalls, and then 
giving the proceeds to Catholic charities. After many happy hours on our visits, Gertie would drive us to the Star 
Ferry and we would relax, and often fall asleep on the ride across the harbour. 

Over the years, I have kept in touch with this splendid family; especially with Pauline, who married Tommy 
Johnston. Bob Symons, my husband, was best man at their wedding, and they became some of our closest friends. 
Margaret married Roger Lobo, whom { saw regularly during my years on the Urban, Legislative and Executive 
Councils. My childhood friend Josephine and her husband left for Switzerland after Hong Kong fell to the Japanese. 
Gertie, Robert, Angel and Leo (who married Aunt Kate's youngest daughter, Louise), I saw occasionally at the 
Johnston's family gatherings. 

Our own family activities were strictly limited by a tight budget, and so life at 5 College View was quite 
uneventful. On fine days, Mother took us walking in the Botanical Gardens above Government House. Our little 
family caravan consisted of Mother, myself, Marjorie, and her amah called Mar Chi Say, or Mar Chi "Number 
Four". (Amahs, whatever their names, acquired a number while at work. Although I never knew one called "Number 
One", I certainly knew hordes of Twos, Threes, Fours. The anonymity of these servants reflected their low status; 
they were almost slaves - often working from 6am until midnight, seven days a week, except on Chinese New Year's 
Day, when they were given part of the day off. On that special day, no harsh words would be spoken, and even the 
most shrewish mistress controlled her tongue.) 

It was on the fine days when we strolled in the gardens above the Governor's House that I felt particularly happy, 
because Mother seemed so relaxed and friendly. We took with us little picnics of biscuits, sweets and peanuts; 
Mother and J had pleasant chats, while Marjorie and Ah Say talked together. 

These fine carefree days soon became few and far between, for Marjorie suddenly became afflicted with more 
mysterious leg pains, and was bundled off to hospital. 1I remember feeling distraught with the fear that I would never 
see her again, for Mother could only cry when I mentioned Marjorie's name. When I was finally allowed to visit her 
1 was shocked to see her looking so pale and tearful, lying flat in a hospital bed, with a large lump of lead strapped 
to her left leg. ] remember thinking that she might have been naughty, and that the weight was there as a 
punishment, but Mother said the weight was to lengthen her leg. 

Numerous family members flocked to see Marjorie, bringing presents of toys and food, and she generously 
insisted on sending me home with biscuits, and toys. Yet I felt miserable without her and missed her terribly. 

Mother made the long journey to the hospital daily, which meant I was more or less abandoned at home. I felt 
too unhappy even to talk to Grandma. Then I became distracted when I noticed my left ear had suddenly started to 
protrude. There was no pain, and I examined it with interest and some pride. Mother, however, took one look at it 
and rushed me to the doctor's and, after careful examination, to the French Hospital (now St Paul's Hospital) in the 
doctor's car. I thought I would see Marjorie, but instead I saw Auntie Irene, one of my father's sisters, who was a 
Government nurse. She looked after me while my mother, tired and tearful, went home alone. 

Next morning Auntie Irene talked calmly to me as she walked with me to a large white room full of masked 
figures. 1 remember wondering what was going to happen, but determined to be good as I had been asked. I woke up 
in a ward to the sound of Mother crying, and hugging me. Auntie Irene forbade me to move my head, but allowed 
me to touch the large bulge of bandages on the left side of my head, which made me frightened they had cut of my 
ear. 

Occasionally during my stay in the hospital, Father visited me. Then he would squeeze my hand to show he 
loved me. Mother looked more at ease and happy as I recovered, and I was happy too - at the showering of so many 
"get well" presents. I was now centre stage - a celebrity like Marjorie! An abscess behind my ear had been a small 
price to pay for such attention. 

After Marjorie and I were discharged, home life seemed an anti-climax without visitors, presents, and the regular 
attentions of doctors and nurses. 

It was around this time that Marjorie and I noticed that Mother had started to put on weight - particularly around 
her stomach area and it was not long before she told us that she was having a baby. Her stomach bulge dominated 
our conversation - indeed our lives until at last it was Mother's turn to go to hospital. She looked rested and very 
happy in her bed when J visited her later, and saw alongside, in a cot, a beautiful little boy with a tuft of fair hair. 

I remember his intense blue eyes, and beautiful little fingers, with perfect, polished fingernails. I was just seven 
myself and was proud too. To this day I am still very close to my baby brother Derek. 

After his birth, we saw much more of another set of aunts, uncles and cousins - all of whom seemed enchanted 
by the new baby. Among the extensive Chan clan of visiting relatives - made up of several concubines - my best 
friend was Ossie Chan. He was the son of concubine Number Six, and retained a high status within the clan because 


he was one of only two living male children. We often played together in his family's large garden, on their tennis 
court, up and down the stairs of their home, and on their wide verandahs. It was another introduction to space and 
another peer group. They always invited us to their numerous parties. 

Life seemed about to improve with news that we were to move out of our cramped flat into a house in Kowloon. 
I was so excited that long before the event, I was packed and ready to move out, sitting with my hat on beside the 
front door. Of the great day itself, I remember little, except for the bus journey along green fields, and past a single 
tiny bungalow in what is now the concrete jungle of Prince Edward Road, Kowloon. Very little of the Kowloon 
peninsula had been developed at the time. Two- and three-storey houses stretched along Nathan Road for a couple of 
miles, becoming more scattered after Prince Edward Road, and disappearing altogether before the tiny settlement of 
Kai Tak. From there, a 10-minute walk brought us to our new home, 23 Kai Tak Bund, in a small terrace of 17 
houses. Across the wide road, we could actually see the sea. In marked contrast to the tiny flat, the house was huge, 
with bright, spacious rooms, and a little front garden. This was to be my home for 16 years. 

It is odd to remember how much we felt we were pioneers by moving to Kai Tak, 70 years ago. No-one else in 
the little community where we had previously lived had ventured out into the hinterland of Kowloon a whole hour 
by bus, to where today, the airport now stands with its runway stretching like an enormous, terrifying finger into the 
bay. 

The house was a most welcome gift from Mother's uncle. When we visited him each Christmas, Mr E. H. Ray 
introduced us to his expatriate life-style, his shiny knives and forks, his European food and, most glamorous of all, 
his grand presents round a well-decorated Christmas tree. For years, he seemed to us to be aloof, but over time, as we 
got older and started to know him better, we grew to love him - particularly my sister Phyllis, who was his 
favourite. Before long, several other Eurasian families joined us as neighbours. 

Not long after we moved in, Mother and I were given a holiday by Aunt Kitty's eldest brother, Joe. We travelled 
on a coastal steamer run by the Blue Funnel Line to Shanghai, and then north to the famous spa town of Tsingtao. I 
was a little too young to fully appreciate the vast city of Shanghai and was more impressed with the unusually clean 
and well-planned city of Tsingtao. In the great carve-up of China at the turn of the century, the port had been annexed 
by Germany, in reprisal for the murder of three German Missionaries. After the First World War, Tsingtao was 
governed by an International Commission, with Britain as the senior partner. 

Once in Tsingtao, Uncle Joe rented an enormous house, with a pretty front garden, which stood at the edge of 
extensive woods. I was encouraged to devour the mountainous portions of new and enticing foods that appeared at 
every meal, and I found myself gorging on things like fresh strawberries, pigeon, giant prawns and delicate sole. 

All this self-indulgence must have made me torpid and clumsy, for one morning, I was awoken by Mother's 
screams. I had rolled right off our shared double-bed, and was held, as if lying in a hammock by the stout folds of our 
mosquito netting, tucked securely under all four edges of the mattress. When Mother woke in her enclosed netting 
tent she thought I had disappeared in the night. Her screams woke up the whole household and I was in trouble. 

The next morning I woke really early and crept to the window and saw a hen pheasant leading her six chicks in 
single file across the field. I yelled in delight at my discovery and consequently woke the household again - and I was 
in trouble once more. Uncle Joe came close to punishing me, I remember, but still allowed me to join the grown- 
ups when they went swimming in the sea. I remember paddling happily on the shore, as the waves crashed onto the 
beach until I was briskly snatched to safety, because Auntie Mary had nearly drowned. For years afterwards, Mother 
claimed that this episode had contributed to her early death from tuberculosis, because she had swallowed so much 
water that day. 

Soon our holiday was upset by more troubles. My troublesome abscess behind my ear returned and I was sent 
back to hospital. But this time I soon grew tired of all the fuss, the presents and the visitors. By coincidence, a few 
years later, Mother saw the young German doctor who had operated on my ear. He was then terminally ill himself in 
another Shanghai hospital, where Marjorie was having yet another operation on her leg. They would chat, and on 
one of his better days, he was able to instruct her that everyone should eat garlic every day. This advice stuck in her 
mind, because at that time, it was a very new idea. When he died early one morning, after being in terrible pain, my 
mother was devastated. 


Chapter 4: Starting School 


On our return to Hong Kong I was told by Father that, at the age of seven, it was time for me to go to school - the 
Diocesan Girls' School. At the time I knew not one word of English, nor my alphabet, or numbers. Although I felt 
some trepidation about moving into a new world at school, I had confidence that things would work out well because 
my sister Phyllis was Head Girl. 

Phyllis and my elder brother Donald have hardly been mentioned so far because, while we lived on Hong Kong 
Island, they had very little share in our home life. It was so difficult for Phyllis to travel to school in Kowloon that 
she was placed in a boarding school, and came home no more than once a month. Once a week, a senior amah would 
take her little parcels of delicacies - a precious link with home that Phyllis has never forgotten. But with our move 
to Kowloon, Phyllis became a day student, and took me to school every day. My first day was in January 1926 and I 
might have reasonably expected to complete my schooling here, but I had no ghost of a notion that I would also 
spend 35 years of my professional life there - first as a teacher, and later for 32 years, as headmistress. 

We travelled in by bus, which was a ramshackle vehicle with four wooden benches: three for second-class 
passengers, and one for first-class passengers, with the class distinguished by rush matting on the bench. We 
travelled first class, though it made little difference to the crowding. 

Uniforms were optional so Mother had chosen instead to give me, for the first time, a completely new outfit of 
shoes, skirt and blouse, and paisley-coloured cardigan. Dressed in my unaccustomed finery, I felt self-conscious, shy 
and - even with Phyllis holding my hand - quite frightened as I we passed through the school’s huge wooden gate, set 
in high granite walls. I was whisked past the great Java Apple tree, just beside the gate, and taken up the few granite 
steps to the headmistress’ office. I had arrived. 

The Diocesan Native Female Training School was founded in 1860, by the wife of the first Bishop of Hong 
Kong. In 1913, it was moved to the site it still occupies today - a rough triangle of two acres between the Jordan and 
Gascoigne Roads, only a mile away from the Star Ferry, at the tip of Kowloon peninsula. The two-storey building 
was built in the Edwardian colonial style of its day, with high ceilings and airy verandahs. 

The Headmistress’ room had a verandah on one side, and a parrot sat calmly in a corner. Before me stood a tall, 
austere-looking woman with "yellow" hair. I knew no English so I nodded helplessly at every word she spoke. 
Phyllis was good enough to translate later. "She told you to be good,” she said. 

Still nervous, I was then left sitting at the back of an enormous classroom. No-one greeted me or spoke to me, 
and I spoke to no-one. To amuse myself, I played with a pair of Christmas cracker dice, until an irate teacher started 
to "Tut, tut!" loudly and my name was called out. 

I stood up stammering the only English word I knew, "No", and then someone whispered to me in Chinese that I 
should walk to the front of the class. To my surprise I found I was being made class monitor for the day. 

There were three classes of children in the one room. The other children in my class were so much younger that I 
realised I had been put with the "babies". Soon I was moved to the "upper babies" class and, in time, I managed to 
catch up with my own age group. By the end of 1926, I was promoted to Class 8, and never looked back. 

In my first months, I explored the ground floor of the school: there was a large hall which was partitioned after 
each morning assembly for use as classrooms and, in the rear, a dining room where meals were served to boarders and 
a handful of day-girls. 

To the east of the hall was the staff room, flanked by wide verandahs, which afforded no privacy for the poor 
teachers. Next were two classrooms divided only by a thin partition, which provided no acoustic barrier at all. We 
quickly learned to switch off one set of sounds, but could not fail to be distracted by hearing some child next door 
being scolded or punished. 

Access to the first floor was by a wide flight of granite stairs. The Headmistress’ terrifying lair was above the 
dining room. At the back of the schoo] were two sets of toilets - dark, unpleasant, and often foul-smelling. We called 
them "Hell". Yet beyond them was "Heaven" - a full-sized hockey pitch, surrounded by exciting trees, and grassy 
lawns, and one building, a copy of the Parthenon in Athens, which became our play-shed. 

The school had about 150 students, with just a few Chinese amongst a crowd of Eurasians, Portuguese, Indians 
and expatriates. There were boys, too, who could stay until they were 11. The boys in my class I got to know rather 
well, as I joined their group during every dancing lesson. Because I was barred from dancing due to my clumsiness, I 
became determined to excel at football. As the only girl in the football team, I became its unofficial captain, picking 
the sides and settling petty wrangles. We played unsupervised by any teacher or referee, other than myself - whistle 
in my mouth, running up and down the field. On wet days, the football team and I would watched the girls dancing. I 


kept my eyes fixed on one girl who looked, I thought, rather sickly. As she skipped through the Maypole dance, I 
watched every step, hoping for her to fall ill. At last, my chance came when she was absent from the dancing class, 
and, to my delight, the teacher chose me to take her place. 

I danced carefully and correctly, with a ribbon clutched tightly in my hand. When the day of the dance at St 
Andrew's Church arrived, I turned up with Mother and two amahs to watch me, but was stunned to see the sickly girl 
had got out of her sick bed to take part - and more importantly take my piace. I was miserable and never danced again 
at school. 

My class teacher was called Mrs Kirkby. She was a Scotswoman of ample proportions who had the lethal habit 
of throwing a tennis ball at pupils when she wanted their attention. She towered over us from her high, Victorian 
desk, and would let fly with that ball at anyone she caught day-dreaming or playing. It was quite frightening, and 
anyone who dared to find it funny would be the next target. Just once, she caught me daydreaming and I instantly 
became a target. Yet, although my mind might have been miles away, my reflexes were not, and almost 
automatically, I caught the ball before it thumped down on my desk. In dead silence, I walked up to Mrs Kirkby, 
still seated at her desk, and in a shaky voice declared that I was returning her tennis ball. I remember the rest of the 
class gasped and waited, but nothing happened. And gradually the daily target-practice became less frequent, until it 
stopped. Instead she chose to punish us by making the whole class run around a concrete tennis-court, whatever the 
weather, just to “clear our brains" she would say. To this day, I have a double-jointed finger, which was slammed 
against the,tennis net post whilst running at full speed. 

In 1927, I was promoted to Class Seven, on the other side of the partition to Mrs Kirkby. I became Class Prefect 
and "General Manager", arranging marriages and funerals, games, tussles, and all the activities that youngsters often 
find to fill their time. ] had read most of the marriage service from the Prayer Book, until I was caught at it by a 
teacher. I was using an old brass ring at the "wedding" of two English students, Geoffrey Goodman and Joan Old. 
The wedding was "cancelled" and I found myself having to write out 200 times "I must not make fun of God". A few 
days later I held a Christian funeral service for a dead sparrow, with classmates acting as scouts to watch out for 
teachers, I was spotted by a kindly Prefect, who rather than report me, suggested I find another vocation in life apart 
from that of Priest. 

In Class 6, we knew that this was the last year for the boys. Many had become my close friends, and remained so 
for a lifetime. After school, we played football together and later, cricket too. That summer, I gave away all my dolls 
to Marjorie and her friends. I was 10, and growing up fast and for me, more grown-up games and sports had more 
attraction than dolls. I also played the Chinese game of mah-jong. Yet my reading was still confined to schoolgirl- 
type stories like the Bessie Bunter novels, and a few classics like Robinson Crusoe and Little Women. Phyllis had 
steered me towards the latter, I suspect, because she thought her little sister, perhaps rightly, was becoming a 
tomboy. 
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The summer of 1928 was tremendous. I was nearly 10 and Mother had arranged for us and some friends to borrow 
Aunt Kate's house in Sha Tin for one month. Aunt Kate seemed quite kind when she visited us, accompanied by her 
two elder sons. The boys had brought their guns for some weekend shooting. Cousin Hung Gor let me fire his .22 
rifle at a target, which I hit easily. So I graduated up to a .38 revolver, which gave such a kick that it was a miracle 
the shot found the target, rather than one of the spectators. I bragged about this for weeks. 

That same summer three-year-old Derek nearly got into dangerous trouble: I saw him jump off the end of the pier 
and raised the alarm. An aunt and I jumped in after him, and caught him as he thrashed about in the sea. For years 
after, he dared not put one toe in the sea. The rest of the summer at home was just as eventful. 

My brother Donald, now 16, was a Senior Prefect at the Diocesan Boys School, and opening bat of their First 
XI. I remember that he and seven other boys were keen to practise their cricket on the large area of flat ground 
between our house and the sea-front that we called "our" field. I was honoured that I was the only girl they allowed 
into the game. Once I hit a boundary; twice I caught someone out, and finally I tried to catch Don out by running 
into George Lee's chest. George was a huge boy, and the collision knocked me flat onto the ground just inches from 
a large rock. Enough was enough. I was told off, and thereafter decided to act as umpire, or scorer. 

Swimming was always marvellous at high-tide. The bund was a long sea wall, sturdily built of great granite 
slabs, surmounted with an equally sturdy skirting on a two-foot high concrete wall, behind which lay the rough grass 
of the airfield. From time to time, large junks would discharge cargo via a very long gangplank. By anchoring one 
end of the plank with a heavy rock, we turned it into our diving-board. It had a good spring, and the boys made some 
lovely dives, but I was content with tamely jumping off. At high-tide, the water was beautifully clean - blue or 
green according to the weather. But at low tide, however, the sea was ugly and noisome, even then. 

During the 1920s, Kai Tak Airport was an extension of our playground by the sea. Every summer afternoon, I 
collected grasshoppers, to feed to our neighbour's pet crow. It was a good game until a giant red grasshopper gashed 
my right arm. 

Once or twice a year, the white air-sock would fly, announcing the arrival of an aeroplane. Then I would rush 
through tea, and out of my school uniform, to race to the airfield with the boys. We both loved and dreaded the 
machine-gun splatter of gravel against our legs, as the propellers stirred up the loose soil, but we jealously counted 
our "wounds" and tried to avoid bathing, so as to flaunt them at school the next day. 

The Christmas holidays of 1928 were memorable. Uncle Joe invited three of us: Mother, Marjorie and me, to 
visit him in Shanghai. His sister, Aunt Kitty, was particularly kind, indulging us with games and talking to us as if 
we were all the same age. She was equally fluent in English and Chinese and gradually we too began to switch easily 
from one language to the other. 

Each morning [ would wait outside her bathroom. Out from her scalding baths, and clouds of steam, this tiny 
woman would emerge with bright pink little feet, looking like a cherub, and smelling like flowers. 

Just before Christmas, Uncle Joe took us shopping in the big department stores. Marjorie and I were each given 
$20 to spend -~ a fortune at that time, when a clerk earned abgut $40 a month. Marjorie knew exactly what she 
wanted, but I had more trouble. Dolls had lost their fascination for me by then, and there did not seem to be many 
books in the stores, so eventually, I bought one salted duck's gizzard for 20 cents. On the way home, I munched this 
tough, rubbery delicacy. I munched it for hours unti] my jaws were exhausted, and everyone wondered at my unusual 
silence. 

It was not until Christmas lunch and the glory of the Christmas tree, the balloons, and the presents, that I perked 
up enough to put a holly leaf on Mother's chair. When the prickles pierced through her light silk dress, she leapt off 
her chair, and smacked me hard across the face. I was amazed that she immediately knew that I was to blame, and 
shocked at the smack. Everyone was stunned as Mother and I fled in tears, but we quickly made up and came back 
laughing. I wasn't going to miss a Christmas meal, and decided not to push my luck any further. 

Uncle Joe liked telling our visitors about my encounter with Helen Wills Moody, the American who became 
Wimbledon tennis champion. On our way to Shanghai on an American liner, I had seen her in the first-class lounge, 
and followed her everywhere. I even wrote her a note asking for her autograph, and was thrilled when she sent her 
reply. But she must have written two notes and stuffed them into the wrong envelopes, for the one I received read: 
"Steward, the top of my scent bottle has fallen under the bathtub, please find and return it." I kept the note for years, 
despite Marjorie's scoff that it was valueless because my name was not mentioned in it. 

In January 1929, I entered Class 6, rather lonely because the boys, now in their final year, had grown rather 


Chapter 5: Childhood Friends and Pastimes. 
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distant. Father, who scanned our school reports very carefully, was pleased that I was top of my class; in fact, I 
stayed top for nine years, all the way through school, scoring very high marks in English and Arithmetic, but doing 
less well in subjects involving diagrams and drawings. At these, Marjorie excelled - she was keen on drawing and 
very clever, but an erratic student - while I was a plodder, always finishing my homework before turning to the few 
hobbies I enjoyed - reading being the favourite. 

At about this time, my parents asked me whether I wanted to study the pianoforte, since Phyllis, Donald and 
Marjorie were all accomplished pianists. I refused, much to my regret now. Freedom of choice may be a democratic 
idea, but it is not always sensible practice at such a young age. After the summer term was over, for the second time 
in two years, Mother borrowed a house for our holidays. This time it was the Chan's house in Sha Tin - a huge 
affair of rather mongrel architecture, near the Sha Tin railway station with vast grounds, and a nook on the roof, 
which Ossie Chan and I made our secret hiding place. 

Every morning I rose early to ride my bicycle along the garden wall. One morning, on my way back, I saw a 
viper. Following Girl Guide instructions to the letter, I dropped the bike in the path of the snake, and rushed home 
for help. Number One Gardener, armed with a thick stick, and "Number Three Coolie", ran back with me. The snake 
was firmly entwined around the fallen bike, and quickly dispatched. 

When Donald was with us, I was allowed to swim - I particularly enjoyed swimming in the early morning at 
high tide. We were always the first two in the water. 

When the tide was out, we often caught crabs and placed them in a bucket. Once Marjorie slowly put her finger 
into the bucket and withdrew it much more quickly, yelling with pain as a claw immediately clamped on hard. Six or 
seven little crabs hung for a moment from her finger before escaping. She apologised for losing my catch, but I told 
her not to worry as I usually put them back in the water anyway. Why, she asked, did I bother to catch them, since | 
could not eat them? I might have answered "To be a philosopher", for the exercise of crab fishing had produced my 
first tentative steps towards developing a philosophy of life. I noticed that a big crab always frightened a smaller one 
into giving up the bait. I decided then, that I would never succumb to a bully, nor would I be one myself. 

English breakfast would follow our swims - a gigantic meal of bacon and fried eggs - three fried eggs on the 
morning I outwitted the snake. 

Donald was my regular companion on daily walks to the railway station two miles away, where we picked up the 
mail and the daily paper, often calling in at the only local store, which carried only a limited stock of goodies - large 
bananas, peanuts and sarsaparillas - so that more often than not, my pocket-money stayed in my pocket. 

The newspaper serial about Marshall Hall, the famous British barrister, used to fascinate us. Donald would 
discuss the cross-examinations in great detail with me - perhaps because he was already thinking about becoming a 
lawyer. He was Head Boy then, and always top in class. Top to me too, for I adored his gentle ways, quiet humour, 
and unfailing courtesy. 

When Ossie's mother visited with her entourage of visitors and servants, it was general mayhem. Ossie had 
several friends of our age - Archie Zimmern being the one I remember most clearly. He was then only a year older 
than Ossie and myself, but very much bigger - weighing about 11 stone and towering above us all. He could not 
out-run me, but he was a good diver and swimmer, and an excellent wicket-keeper in the matches which Donald 
organised. Later on in 1931, Donald became an Interport Cricketer, and was top scorer the year Hong Kong won the 
series. Archie, too, kept wicket for Hong Kong in due course. 

Engrossed in my games with the boys, for a while, I spent less time with Marjorie and four-year old Derek, but 
grew closer again after Donald had won his two scholarships to Hong Kong University; and Phyllis became absorbed 
by her active social life, and her work in Father's office. 

Having just joined the Girl Guides, I was very active and soon became the Cornflower Patrol Leader, and 
eventually, the Company Leader. An acquisitive nature led to the keen pursuit of badges. I still remember with real 
pride, being the first Guide outside Britain to win the Air Woman's Badge. At that time, because Ossie was 
passionately interested in aeroplanes, I acquired a lot of information about types of aeroplanes, the basic machinery, 
and the work of each member of the air crew. I rushed to the airfield whenever a plane touched down, to talk to the 
officials and crew, who were surprisingly patient. 

The experience that crowned all this came many years later in 1977, when I was the only passenger on a VIP 
flight in a RAF helicopter. Up I went, not strapped in, with the Wessex helicopter door wide open. It was a beautiful 
day, as we almost grazed the peaks of Lantau island, and I felt, in a strange way, as if I were finally fulfilling that old 
childhood passion with aeroplanes. 

Our Class 6 classroom occupied the third of the hall nearest the headmistress’ office. As Class Prefect, it was my 
task to run errands for her. This rigid figure, with straight blond hair, would appear on the back verandah, and clap 
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her hands loudly to summon me. I did not have to ask the teacher's permission to be excused, but would immediately 
dart off to carry her message to all parts of the school. Not daring to ask her for directions, I would scramble away, 
hoping to be guided by some senior girl, or a teacher. As I had to be quick, I got a good deal of exercise. 

Thirty years later, when | was headmistress, I remembered this disruption, and carefully asked to see the teachers 
only in their free time, and pupils only between classes. 

Marjorie was often ill now, as was Derek, who was refusing to eat. Mother tried everything, even "borrowing" a 
friend's son to keep him company until I observed that while the friend was getting fat, Derek was still not eating. 
Almost 11, 1 was growing tall for my age, and very active - always running and jumping. 

I liked Fridays best. After Girl Guide meetings, we would adjourn to a little cafe near school and proceed to ruin 
the proprietor by taking as much sugar as possible with our cups of tea and cocoa; Stella claimed "the 
championship" when she once put 27 lumps into her cocoa. I did not join in the sugar-eating marathons, as I hated 
waste, but I had started on what the family called my "eating stage". They teased me, but not in front of Father. 

Each Friday, I would spend 10 cents on two cakes and two savouries for tea. I never even thought of sharing 
them with Marjorie and Derek, but would keep two for tea on Saturday, then wait greedily for Sunday tea. When 
Phyllis was at home, this was especially good, for she always organised a little feast. My record was four waffles at 
one sitting - each one as big as a dinner plate. Sometimes, we would have fried noodles, and once we had a mountain 
of fresh broccoli cooked with wine and sugar. I would go anywhere for food. On one occasion, I even went to a 
toddler's birthday party, which the two younger ones refused to attend, and like a little glutton, consumed three cups 
of tea, 23 sandwiches, and 11 cakes. This was only, I claimed, because I was bored! 

One Saturday that autumn, Phyllis organised a hike for 10 girls and boys, some of whom were "in love". She 
warned me that it would be polite to leave these folks alone. I was detailed to carry two boxes of cakes. Up and up 
we climbed towards the summit of Kowloon Peak. Soon, it seemed everyone was in love, as they paired off in all 
directions, leaving me and Marjorie to amuse ourselves. The small hill nearby boasted a lovely slope, so I rolled 
down it for about 60 feet. The bruises lasted for days. (Until I was 60, I still rolled down any grassy slope, but 
learned to examine the ground carefully first!) 

Exercise over, Marjorie suggested we attack the food. Together, we devoured 11 delicious chocolate eclairs (J 
think I ate nine) much to Phyllis' embarrassment when the lovers all returned for their share. 

During this year, I remember, both of Father's businesses were thriving (he was manager of the French Insurance 
Company and the International Savings Society); there was even talk of acquiring a car. He was still very keen on 
golf, and every weekend would be given a lift to the club by a friend, or take a rickshaw. One day, as we were 
playing, Father came home shouting and waving excitedly. 

"He's drunk!" someone cried. "He must have found gold!" I suggested, while Marjorie's contribution was "He 
must be hungry and angry." But we were all wrong 

"I hit a hole in one - a hole in one,” he was yelling, which left us all bewildered, including Mother. It was left to 
Phyllis, also a keen golfer, to explain the significance of the "hole in one", and we had a rare evening of family bliss 
so good, that I prayed "Please God, let Father hit a hole in one always”. 

Father's penchant for rickshaws led him to own a private rickshaw on Hong Kong Island, to take him to his 
office and to the Chinese Club, where he still played Casino, and Bridge. Sometimes on Saturdays, I too, would be 
conveyed in this rickshaw to the office, where I enjoyed watching Phyllis and two uncles at work, or observing the 
busy street scene below in Queen's Road and Pedder Street. We would then go to lunch at the Cafe Wiseman, which 
was on the first floor of the Lane Crawford Building, in Des Voeux Road. Father had a sort of monthly pass, so the 
"captain" at the entrance would punch two holes to indicate two meals. A four course lunch cost $1.50 - about 12 
pence. Thoroughly enjoying the treat, including Father's pudding on top of my own, I found Father so charming and 
approachable, that once I dared suggest that Mother too, would like to join us. He scowled. Poor dears! 

At about this time, I developed a parsimonious streak; saving empty bottles of all shapes and sizes - just in case 
they might come in useful - little pieces of soap, and empty boxes. When the family discussed moving house to 
Kowloon Tong, I asked Father to save the cigarette tins he buried in the airfield to use for putting practice. 

I was given 20 cents pocket money each week, and managed to save five cents. It was a special occasion when 
Mother gave me the princely sum of $5 to spend at the school bazaar. After doing stall duty for hours, I headed for 
the Apple Bobbing stall, where 10 cents bought three goes. The big red Canadian Delicious apples hung from 
strings, and had to be bitten without using your hands. I soon learnt to steady the fruit with my tongue, wait for the 
apple to hold still, then open my mouth wide for a decisive bite. That way I soon collected three apples, and took 
home $4.90 to augment the hoard in my piggy bank. Marjorie was always spending her money on gifts for the 
family but I was a horrible creature - mean and selfish. 


Chapter 6: Growing Up Fast 


At school the next year, our Class 5 was in the middle third of the hall - known as the "Black Hole of Calcutta" - 
which was only good for dozing during a dul] lesson. Our eyes must have suffered considerably, particularly on dull 
days, when the blackboard could not be seen at all. I remember asking the teacher, on the urging of other class 
members, why we did not have any light over the blackboard so we could see it properly. I was sent to see Miss 
Sawyer who lectured me on being cheeky. 

The next week, I was in trouble again. As Book Monitor, I had to deliver a pile of grammar exercise books to her 
office, but as she was not there, I left them on an empty shelf behind her desk. Shortly afterwards, the Head Girl 
came to tell me that: "Miss Sawyer wants you. She is in a bad mood". 

I was so nervous walking to her office and the conversation we had is still fresh in my mind more than 60 years 
later. 

"Where have you put those wretched grammar books?” she said. "I've put them next to your Bible, your hymn 
book and your Prayer Book," I replied. 

She then declared angrily: "How dare you put your books next to God's word! This is sacrilege! Take them away! 
As a punishment I will not mark them, and will inform the class about your wickedness.” 

I was only 11. 

Soon after this incident, a blind girl joined our class. Joy Smith was Chinese and had been adopted by American 
missionaries. She was intelligent, eager to learn, and very skilled at Braille. ł was instructed to look after her while 
someone else took over my duties as Book Monitor. I organised the class in relays to read to her before and after 
school and during lunch hours and she avidly took notes in Braille and copied passages from textbooks. She typed 
her own written work too, encouraging a few others to learn to type. But not me. To my intense regret and shame | 
never learnt to type. 

One lunch hour a thunderstorm struck, and Joy became so hysterical that I flung my arms around her. Our teacher 
was shocked to find us in this position. Joy became a good friend and followed me everywhere. 

In sports, I taught her to do the long jump by shouting "Jump!" as she stepped on the wooden board at the edge 
of the sand pit. She jumped only about one foot, but was delighted. I also trained her to catch a netball by lobbing it 
to her with a warning call, until she could catch it every time. 

I told Marjorie about Joy, and she, in turn, made friends with the American girl in her class, Joy's foster-sister. 

I was pleased when winter examinations were over. All was well at home, and I was happy, especially as 
Christmas was not far off, but I remember being puzzled by Marjorie's refusal to go shopping with me, or even to 
discuss Christmas plans. I felt disappointed not to be sharing any pre-Christmas excitement. Later I discovered that 
Marjorie had taken a rickshaw to the Cranes’ home about two miles away, to deliver a washing basket full of lovely, 
cleverly chosen gifts. We were all very proud of her, and Dad gave her more money. Over the years Marjorie has 
always chosen the most suitable gifts and cards for Christmas and birthdays, while I seem to manage only pedestrian 
choices, however much I spend. 

Suddenly I found myself growing up. First I outgrew the piles of schoolgirl stories I had once devoured and 
exchanged them for screen romances. My favourite film star at the time was Charles Buddy Rogers, who became the 
hero of the stories I wrote. I fantasised about meeting him on our airfield. 

My interest in more mature reading matter also increased thanks to visits to the home of Grand-Uncle, who 
encouraged me to use his library. I eagerly started working my way through geographical magazines, and history 
books on Napoleon, and the First World War. I also delighted in novels by Jane Austen, Charles Dickens, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Walter Scott and Alfred Tennyson. Dad also bought me anthologies of literature to add to the collection 
in my big bedroom. Yet all this reading did not provide a basis for much conversation at home, or at school, where 
no-one was encouraged to read. The school did not have a library until many years fater. 

But there were some changes at school. Class Four academic work became more diverse and interesting. I started 
to learn French and enjoyed speaking and reading the language. We also studied algebra, geometry and trigonometry, 
which I absorbed quite easily, but found dull. 

Physically I was changing too and still remember the shock and feeling of terror when experiencing the "woman's 
curse” for the first time. I was at St Andrew's Church on Empire Day with my Guide company. We were very 
smartly dressed in our summer uniforms, and I was part of the Colour Party, carrying the company flag up to the 
priest at the altar. 

Back sitting in my pew, 1 was bewildered when I felt a flood of liquid between my legs. Although I knew it was 
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not urine, I had no idea what it was. Then, when a girl behind me whispered that my skirt was covered in blood, I 
nearly died of embarrassment. During the next sermon, I passed a scribbled note to my neighbour, asking her to take 
my place in the ceremony and, while the service continued with prayers, I slipped out of church. I took a dreadful bus 
journey home - not having enough money for a taxi - and then sprinted the last 250 yards home to avoid people 
seeing. I ran straight to the bathroom and after a hot bath found what I needed in Phyllis' drawer. Such was my 
introduction to the basic facts of life. Neither Mother, nor Phyllis, had told me anything - no doubt thinking that I 
was too young. 

The following month I was prepared for the return of the problem, but Mother insisted I miss Physical Education 
classes and rested as much as possible. That summer, I realised that at such times I could not swim; instead, I took 
to my bed with a book, feeling lonely and vulnerable, and tried to evade questions from Marjorie and Derek. 
Marjorie, I resolved, would not be caught unawares as I was, and I would help her when the time came. 

In 1931, an international pageant was held at the school. I was very excited because I had become very interested 
in Geography. Dancers, dressed in national costumes and school choirs and groups performed in a series of public 
concerts. Among the numerous representatives were English, Scots, Welsh, Irish, Swiss, French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish and Russian. I was thrilled to see so many different nationalities - and to 
have so many lessons cancelled! 

My group did Swedish drill in perfect unison, which seemed only a little-less boring than another group who did 
nothing except march. ] remember the crowd gasped as they saw that the last girl in the line was a dwarf. It was the 
first time I had seen little Mona Swanston, and I remember feeling very angry that she was exposed to ridicule. 
Whatever IJ said at the time must have been distorted by someone else's report, for I found myself once more in 
trouble and standing in front of the school headmistress. 

I was still smarting from the scolding I had been given after Empire Day, when my chaotic, somewhat bloodied 
scramble out of the church had been described as "insulting God, King George V and Queen Mary". This time I was 
accused of hating Mona. I was furious and, without hesitating, told the headmistress she was completely wrong, and 
that I had been incensed by the cruelty of everyone laughing at Mona. I found myself drawn to wanting to protect 
Mona even though, being intelligent and independent, she really did not need my help. She was a fair-skinned 
Eurasian, standing only 40 inches high, and was burdened with an ugly hump on her chest. When I found out that 
she was also suffering the monthly "woman's curse" like me, | remember feeling deeply saddened at her terrible bad 
luck. 

On the home front, I reluctantly said goodbye to Ossie who was being sent to school in England. With Ossie 
gone, there was no chance to see Archie Zimmern and the other boys, so I turned once more to Marjorie and Derek - 
taking charge of them at school, since Phyllis had now left DGS. 

Marjorie was in a class with a very competitive group of girls, but she often came top when she tried. Every 
drawing, map or essay had to be perfect, even if it meant labouring until midnight. For her endeavours, she earned 
both praise and disbelief, since her teachers sometimes doubted the work was all her own. Marjorie would become 
angry at the accusations and was frequently punished by having to write lines, or have marks deducted. The teachers 
had completely failed to understand that my bright sister was merely fighting her lameness. After a number of 
operations, her left leg was uncomfortably shorter than her right leg. 

Derek was unfortunate that he also suffered from Miss Sawyer's “unkindness". Their very first encounter made 
him wary of authority for years. In his first year, he would finish school an hour earlier than I, and all his classmates 
would be collected by their mothers or amahs. Yet he would have to amuse himself while waiting for me. One day, 
as he was playing marbles, he followed the track of a good shot towards the last hole, only to be stopped short by 
the arrival of a pair of very large shoes. Miss Sawyer was wearing them. 

He felt the crash of her hand to his head and she angrily exclaimed that "a gentleman should take his hat off to a 
lady!" as she roughly hauled him to his feet. 

He stammered that he had been so busy playing that he had not seen her but she was not satisfied with his reply 
and continued to tell him off. 

He was still petrified when I collected him, and he only perked up with our sympathy - and the generous gift 
from Marjorie of a chocolate bar. Later, at home, Mother cried about what had happened and Father threatened 
revenge, but 1 persuaded him to overlook the incident. I had not yet become a fighter. In contrast, Marjorie turned the 
whole affair into a cartoon, and made fun of Miss Sawyer, which cheered Derek up. 

During weekends, Marjorie would play the piano (really well by now) or paint, while Derek spent hours on "the 
bridge" - the first floor verandah. Using a pair of old binoculars Father had given him, he watched for ships coming 
through Lyemun Pass. He would study the blue shipping pages of the South China Morning Post newspaper, 
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noting down which ships were due, and ticking them off as they arrived. He knew everything about them - their 
cargo, destination, and the last port of call. On Saturday mornings, he sometimes went to Hong Kong Island on his 
own, collecting free brochures from various shipping companies: all this at the age of eight. Years later, this 
background knowledge helped him succeed in the Chartered Shipbrokers' Examination which he took in London. He 
came 14th out of 200 candidates. 

At other times, Derek and I watched Donald play cricket. As soon as Donald was out I left, but Derek would stay 
until the end and then the next day, would relive the match with Donald. Derek was always gentle and obliging, 
running errands for me or Marjorie, or going shopping for Mother. He was always cheerful and full of good humour, 
despite his poor health, which meant he had to miss school one year, because he developed pleurisy. He never 
complained or fretted about this, and I felt grateful he was happy losing himself in hours or concentration on the 


"bridge" with his ships. 


Chapter 7: Head Girl 


The only thing I really remember about 1932 was that Phyllis brought home a friend from Shanghai - a fresh-faced 
boy called Robert Symons. Later on, while at Hong Kong University, he became a good friend of my brother 
Donald. Robert studied medicine there and was a keen footballer, unlike my cricketing brother; yet the two did 
become rivals in athletics. 

The following year, Ossie and his mother returned from England for the summer. We were both about 15 then 
and, although I still treated him like a brother, he seemed to have developed some romantic ideas. 

Mrs Chan took us and a huge party of 70 adults and children to Canton. We saw the British-controlled island of 
Shameen with its small church and Victorian houses and visited the University campuses of Sun Yat Sen and 
Lingnan, which made my mind wander to the Inter-varsity races which my brother and Robert Symons had been 
winning that spring. 

The party split up after Canton, with some of us going on to Shanghai to Aunt Kitty's house. Feeling very 
grown-up, I telephoned Robert Symons, who took me to see a film matinee Peg O' My Heart, followed by tea at a 
German cafe. My hostesses, Aunt Kitty and Mrs Chan, were somewhat puzzled about my date, but later, on the way 
home, Mrs Chan solemnly advised me to marry a rich boy. This may have been as a prelude to her son Ossie asking 
me to marry him shortly afterwards. My answer was swift - a sharp blow to his jaw! Yet he was serious and meant 
what he said and only after I refused him twice did he accept my reply. 

I remember his words in reply: “I don't suppose it matters. I'll die young, anyway.” And he did die young - killed 
in 1946 while serving as an officer in the RAF. Later I met one of his fellow RAF officers at a dinner party, who 
told me, rather eerily, that Ossie’s batman had been a West Indian and there had been some sort of trouble between 
them. A voodoo doll was found by Ossie's bed just after his aeroplane had burst into flames and crashed. 

Back at school, I was coming up to my final year, and facing the prospect of taking my Matriculation 
Examinations. That year, Hong Kong University announced that in future the examination would take place, not in 
January, but in July. Of our class, only Priscilla Ho chose to sit the January 1933 exam, as she had to go to work. I 
wanted to try for a scholarship, but knew I would be too young to enter Hong Kong University in 1933. 

Next year, 1 became Head Girl, somewhat to my surprise, because the Headmistress and I did not get along at all. 
One of my duties was to go to her office each morning to usher in her visitors, after taking their names and asking 
them the nature of their business. Another chore was to carry down to the hall every morning Miss Sawyer's 
fountain pen in its alabaster stand, and the large school register, ready for assembly. The school stood in single file 
during proceedings; while the staff sat at the side of the hall. 

Miss Sawyer would then rush through the list of names, so quickly, that rather comically the Class Prefects’ 
responses of "Absent" or "Present" would get hopelessly out of sync and Miss Sawyer would then get irritated about 
just who was there or not. 

Etched in my mind is the most ridiculous assembly of all. I saw from my commanding position at the front of 
the hall, one of the young expatriate teachers coming late to proceedings. She was frozen in fright just outside the 
hall as her knickers fell to her knees. [ was not the only girl to notice this, and giggles started to spread through the 
hall. Miss Sawyer, of course, wanted to know why we were laughing. Going up to her desk, I tried to persuade her 
to leave matters alone, promising that I would explain later, but she only became more indignant and abusive. At 
last I said, simply "Miss Taylor's knickers fell off". The whole school roared with laughter - and every girl had to 
write out 500 lines saying "I must not be silly". On the very last day at school, I dropped her precious pen, which 
ruined the nib. I felt sure that she would think I had done it deliberately, and indeed she did, but added that she would 
be happy to accept a replacement which cost me a fortune. 

She and I were to have another two arguments, the first of which centred on me needing her signature on the 
scholarship application. At first she refused to sign outright and I rang Father for help. He telephoned Miss Sawyer 
for an appointment, warning her that his solicitor would deal with the matter if she refused to see him. I was present 
at their confrontation, where Father was at his most brilliant and most eloquent - making point after point, while 
Miss Sawyer grew so flustered that she finally agreed to sign. When Father realised that this same woman had been 
teaching me French, he agreed that I should have a special tutor. Mademoiselle Tarsati's private lessons improved my 
French so much that I came top in the class. In fact, I emerged overall first of all the girl candidates, and won two 
scholarships to the University of Hong Kong. One of them, the King Edward VII scholarship, was awarded to the 
top boy and girl in the colony. Donald and I were the only brother and sister who achieved this honour in the history 
of the scholarship. The other scholarship was awarded by the Hong Kong Government. Together, their value 


amounted to $2,400 per year, which was enough to see me through four years without any money troubles. When 
the scholarships were announced, I remember there were so many letters, cards and telephone calls to congratulate 
me. My family were obviously thrilled for me, especially Mother, who seem to have little happiness to relieve her 
difficult home life, apart from her attachment to Christ Church. 

I left the DGS with mixed feelings: I knew I would miss some of the teachers - those who had shown me great 
kindness, but I would certainly not miss being criticised by Miss Sawyer. With me gone, the only one of our family 
left at school was Marjorie, who inspired by my scholarships, worked much more consistently. I felt confident that 
with her penetrating mind, she too would do well in the Matriculation Examinations. 
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Chapter 8: At Hong Kong University 


As I look back over the last 60 years, I realise that it was in Class 1 - my final year - that I became really interested 
in the Christian faith. My parents did not influence me at all, for the subject was never discussed at home, although 
Mother was such a faithful churchgoer. Years of scripture lessons at school had obviously been almost 
unconsciously absorbed to shape my ideas of ethics and responsibility, so that when I was 16 I realised that 
Christianity created a sort of anchor for my life. I was working very hard and hoping for a scholarship to make up for 
the lack of family money, so I found it sustaining to believe in a personal God who was interested in my life and 
efforts. At Mother's insistence, Marjorie was confirmed like me that Easter. 

Regular church-going never played much part in my life when I was at university; I sampled one or two prayer 
meetings but found them over-intense. Not all Christian associations were impressive, indeed, some of them I found 
too sentimental and emotional, but I found a valuable guide in the priest who conducted the confirmation classes. 
The Reverend N. V. Howard was very good-looking and intelligent, with a special understanding of Eurasians. He 
was an excellent counterpoint to the embarrassing emotionalism of the prayer-meeting revivalists, and must have 
been an excellent leader of his Fukien diocese when he became Bishop. I was once asked me to describe my faith and 
replied that [ could do that as easily as I could walk naked down the main street. I still find it almost impossible to 
analyse why I feel that God is always present, so that I am never quite alone, or why I believe that we have been 
blessed with the free choice - to make a mess of our lives, or to live with sense and resolution. I only know that 
faith has sustained me through the most difficult and unhappy times of my life. 

Serious thoughts, however, played little part in the carefree summer of 1935 as I thoroughly enjoyed swimming 
or launch picnics on Stonecutter's Island. With Phyllis at work and Donald - thanks to Grand-Uncle's generosity - 
reading for the Bar in London, I turned for company to Mother and to Marjorie and Derek. We had long chats on the 
roof or played games together. We also absorbed the international news, reading about Mussolini and developments in 
Italy. 

I also went shopping to outfit myself for independent life at a university hall of residence. With my new-found 
faith, I accompanied Mother to Christ Church each Sunday, happy that she had found new friends there, though I 
thought she was taking things a little too far when she brought the vicar's surplice home to be laundered, and then 
delivered the pristine garment back to the vicarage by taxi. In September, Phyllis drove me to St Stephen's, a hostel 
run by missionaries for women undergraduates. I was to spend almost three years in those two semi-detached houses 
which had not been equipped with toilets. There were two English girls there who had their meals with the house 
wardens, but I preferred to take my meals with the Chinese girls who, despite being small and slim, ate much more 
than I. We sat four to a table and were served as much rice as we wanted, as well as small dishes of meat, fish and 
vegetables. When I went home for the weekends, the girls consumed my share. For a while I shared a room with the 
daughter of a Government medical officer, so the servants took extra trouble over cleaning our room. 

In contrast to my hard work during matriculation year, I did very little studying at the university. I went to sleep 
early while everyone else studied late. All the girls mooned over Adrian Patterson, a handsome young lecturer in 
English Literature, but as he was not my tutor, I lost interest in the subject for a whole year. I was even excused 
from attending lectures provided I did the required reading and produced essays. 

For Logic, I did my own reading but took no notes during lectures as the lecturer was very boring. Just before the 
examinations, I got quite alarmed and tried to mend matters by smiling sweetly at him at the faculty dance. After two 
dances with him, I felt more secure and came second, behind much older and wiser Malaysian Chinese student, Lim 
Pek Pee, who later became a famous educationalist in Penang and, in my opinion, would probably have become a 
Minister for Education if there had been less discrimination against the Chinese.She and Daphne Chun, a medical 
student, seemed to work 24 hours a day, everyday, except for Christmas Day and Chinese New Year's Day. Daphne 
was to crown her career by becoming the first Chinese and the first woman to be appointed to the Chair of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology. 

I joined groups for debate and political discussion, played badminton and basketball - new games that did not 
require much skill on my part - to earn my colours by representing the university, We actually won the Hong Kong 
mixed-doubles badminton championships in my second year. My partner was Kenneth Hui, a tall medical student, 
who became a famous surgeon, whose instructions were quite simple: I was to serve (which I managed quite well) 
then move out of the way for him to return the shots. Since I had been netball captain of the school team, I took 
easily to basketball and being tall and athletic, I defended the goal, often terrorising my smaller opponents. 

Towards the end of the first term, Phyllis arranged a New Year's Eve engagement party for two friends at the 
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lovely Repulse Bay Hotel. To my surprise, my partner was Robert Symons, whom I had hardly seen all term. In 
those days he was well-built and strong. About five feet eight inches tall, with a fair complexion and light wavy 
hair, he had a rather pronounced nose and greyish-green eyes, with a splash of red in his left eye. Whenever he was 
excited his voice often struck a high note, and he laughed a lot and was always the centre of attraction at a party. I 
was slim at the time and just a few inches shorter and we made a very good couple on the dance floor - which helped 
because, being a poor dancer, I was very nervous. However, that night he and the other boys guided me patiently 
through fox-trots, blues or waltzes and, surprisingly I did not fall down.That first important evening dress, for my 
first proper date, was chosen with great care. J remember counting the hours impatiently until midnight brought New 
Year's greetings and kisses. Bob kissed me lightly on the cheek, but I was so excited that I kissed him on the nose. 
After a few sips of champagne we sang, Happy days are here again - ever since then | have wept at the start of a new 
year. 

I was left feeling ecstatic for weeks because Robert had promised to coach me for the annual athletics meeting. 
He was a good middle distance runner and we would meet at the pavilion for a couple of hours training each week. I 
was taller and faster than many of my contemporaries and usually started well and knew how to pace myself. With 
his help I won the sprint and the 200 yards. Making it especially satisfying was the fact that my family came to 
watch me compete at the meeting. 

Some games even went on during the First Year examinations themselves. Some of the Arts students "dared" 
each other to start a paper as late as possible - the winner claiming a free meal - and I was among those taking up the 
challenge. I won easily, reading in the Union until sauntering into the examination hall to complete a three-hour 
English paper in an hour. Not only did I enjoy my free dinner but I passed the examination too. 

The second year at University was known to the Arts students as the "honeymoon year" because we had no 
examinations to face in the summer. For me, the "honeymoon" merely continued as I had done little work since 
matriculating. I spent even more time on sports - particularly athletics - and as a keen member of the Debating 
Society. 

On the home front, Phyllis was still a busy office worker; Father played even more golf and Donald was still in 
London at Gray's Inn, and playing a lot of cricket in his spare time. 

Marjorie was just getting into her academic stride when her health suddenly deteriorated. Despite Mother's 
protests and against my advice, she insisted on dieting until she erupted in huge boils. Another day, she swam to the 
raft in Repulse Bay and collapsed after too much sun-bathing. A friend drove her home where she was later examined 
by doctors, who diagnosed tuberculosis of the hip bone. Marjorie became very lame, but refused to miss school. 
Mercifully, the summer holiday soon started and forced her to rest. Her doctor put her into a huge plaster cast, from 
hip to ankle. Mother, Phyllis and I all nursed her through the heat of the day and the sleepless nights, taking turns to 
look after her every three hours. One night, during my duty watch, she dragged herself to the window screaming: “If 
they don't do something, I'll kill myself!" 

Next morning the doctor cut open the plaster to find a huge abscess the size of a soup plate and about two inches 
deep. After the doctor removed most of the infection Marjorie immediately perked up, asking for a body sponge and a 
huge meal, after which she slept for more than 10 hours. I was happy to think the worst was over and could not 
believe it when told that the very next day she had to go back to hospital for a lengthy operation. Marjorie insisted I 
accompany her into the operating theatre, and there I held her icy hand while a family friend administered the 
anaesthetic. 

[ joined Phyllis in the hospital gardens for a three-hour vigil during which we could hear every sound of the 
operation as her bone was being sawn. I was afraid and when there was a long silence, I raced back up the stairs to 
the theatre. Marjorie's uncovered body was lobster red, but icy to the touch. The anaesthetist pulled Phyllis aside to 
murmur that it was “touch and go" whether Marjorie would make it. We could see the doctors were trying to find a 
vein to inject Marjorie, so | prayed on my knees for help. Then a nurse switched off the fan cooling the room, 
thinking that my sister had died. Suddenly, I heard Marjorie saying "Keep it on, I'm not dead yet". When I opened 
my eyes, I shouted to the doctor: "Here's a vein", and we watched as the doctors probed, injected and brandished other 
instruments. 

That night, Marjorie slept soundly at the hospital while the rest of the family stayed awake at home in the 
choking heat that was the advance warning of a typhoon.I usually enjoyed the drama of a typhoon, but not this time, 
as I was afraid we might not be able to get back to the hospital in a hurry. Next morning, we were on the first ferry 
to cross the harbour. As it was Sunday, Mother went to church before going on to the hospital, accompanied by a 
couple of friends. In the course of the morning, more than 30 relatives and friends arrived to see Marjorie, expecting 
to find her near death. Yet miraculously, Marjorie slowly improved and we were comforted by the words of the 
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doctors that "she should not die tonight". She was to recover and, after some months, was sent to Uncle Henry in the 
Rhondda Valley in South Wales, where she consulted the top tuberculosis specialist in Wales. He diagnosed the 
complaint as osteomylitis (an inflammation of the bone) - and not tuberculosis. A few months later, it was I who 
found myself in the same hospital to rest my eyes, which were troubling me. I lay for hours with my eyes bandaged, 
so I learnt very quickly to refine my sense of hearing. There were no transistors or small radios in those days, so the 
sounds outside the bedroom (my door was left open in the hot weather) were important to me. 

During this unusual period of inactivity I was able to take stock of my life. I was halfway through my university 
course and had already decided to teach after graduation. Most of the would-be teachers in my group had opted for 
Government service because of the much better pay, pension and conditions of service, but I was not sure. At 19, 
considerations like retirement seemed so far away. I wanted to try to be a good teacher - a Christian teacher, but in 
which school? 

I was delighted to return home after the week, although I saw little of Robert as his parents and younger siblings 
had just come south to Hong Kong as refugees. He spent most of his time with them when he was not involved in 
hospital duties. 

Little did anyone suspect that our plans, our lives would be overtaken by global events, as the world moved 
towards war. The Japanese army was on the move in China, pushing steadily southwards. When Shanghai was 
surrounded, panic struck and foreign nationals fled China - many passing through Hong Kong. For the first time, 
one used the word "refugee" for relatives and friends. Bob's family came down; my uncle's wife Alice and their 
daughter Emily and two friends came to our house. 

Hong Kong suddenly was flooded with Shanghai folk and surprisingly, there was a carnival atmosphere about the 
place. Shanghai people found Hong Kong customs irritating - they considered that we were cowed by the expatriates, 
and that we treated "the Chinese" far too well. Hong Kong was bound to change with so many thousands of energetic 
Shanghai people interacting at every level of society, and soon there were Shanghai restaurants, hairdressing salons, 
tailors, shoemakers and a host of other entrepreneurs. 

At home, I had to help Mother cope with the refugees. She was too gentle and tended to treat their stay as one 
long party. Father had agreed to house Uncle's family without consulting anyone else and, when I questioned Mother 
about our household budget, she was unable to produce any accounts. When I suggested charging our four refugees 
board, Mother was shocked, but I went ahead to work out a budget before asking rich Aunt Alice for her 
contribution. She was pained, but agreed to pay. 

At this time, Marjorie was in Wales. The rest of the family spent little time at home so I was the only one left 
to help Mother with the refugees. Uncle Joe, Aunt Kitty's generous brother, was also a refugee. Mother was 
mortified that she could not offer him a room, but he was untroubled and found himself a room at a hotel. 

One weekend, Uncle Joe invited Derek and I to the country house owned by some of his uncles. It was so 
unbearably hot and humid that night that I could not sleep, and in the morning I told him I feared a big storm was 
coming. and come it certainly did. All through the next night the typhoon sent trees crashing to the ground as the 
storm howled outside. With the telephone lines down, we spent the next two days marooned in the house until 
finally Phyllis sent three cars to take us home. The trip back was unforgettable. We drove home via Castle Peak on 
the western coast of the Kowloon peninsula, as the Tai Po and Sha Tin areas were flooded, and the railway lines 
under water or completely swept away. Houses were flooded out or blown down, the hills sides gushed with flood 
water, while the coastline was littered with wrecked ships and boats. We saw a Blue Funnel freighter high and dry on 
someone's tennis court. 

Once at home, we calmed Mother and the house guests with cups of tea. They had been shocked when the roof of 
our house blew off, leaving only the flimsy wooden ceiling. The wind had neatly peeled the roofs off other houses 
too. Thanks to financial help from Grand-Uncle the house was repaired, with the addition of toilets. So it is true 
what they say sometimes about an ill wind... 

I returned to the University in September 1937 and kept up a regular correspondence with Marjorie who was, to 
my delight in much improved health. Donald too was starting to handle more legal cases. I quickly settled into 
academic work, which I found interesting and not too demanding. Robert and J also found time, in between our 
studies, to see more of each other, including the New Year's Eve dance. In my final year I moved home and took over 
the running of the house from Mother. 

In May 1939 I sat my finals, without enthusiasm. It all seemed to be an anticlimax - the end of four years 
without a future to look forward to. Donald and 1 followed the news in Europe closely, and feared the Japanese would 
make the sinister move. Both Robert and I graduated but where were the two of us to find jobs? I got the answer to 
this puzzle unexpectedly from the new headmistress of the DGS, Miss Gibbins, who I liked immediately and offered 


me a job as teacher at $110 a month. I chose to teach Forms I and II, as I wanted a gap of about eight to 10 years 
between my pupils and myself. This surprised my friends in the Education group who had all elected to teach 
Matriculation and Certificate classes. 

With my job settled, I spent a happy fortnight concentrating on Mother, taking her out and buying her some 
clothes. She was almost pathetically grateful and happy, which made me rather ashamed that I had often neglected 
her. Bob had found a houseman's job at the Kowloon Hospital only a couple of miles away, so we were able to go 
out together at weekends. We sometimes took Derek with us as he was the only one of the family to be single. 
Donald was seeing a girl called Marina and Phy]l was starting to get serious with Henrique Nolasco in Macau. 

I prepared myself for my first job with excitement but the very Sunday before the beginning of term, I heard 
Britain's Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain declare war. As the National Anthem played, I stood with tears 
running down my cheeks. Next day, the teachers could talk of little else in the coffee break. It was also clear that 
many of my former teachers disapproved of my appointment. It had not been an auspicious start and I knew that I 
had to watch my step. 

In those days before specialisation, a form teacher taught most subjects, especially in the lower forms. I taught 
Scripture, English, History, Geography, Mathematics, Physical Training, Art and Needlework to a class of 30 
expatriate, Chinese and Eurasian | 1-year-old children. I admitted to the girls in the class that I could hardly draw or 
sew and would need help from the best in the class. After studying the rather vague syllabuses for each subject, I 
decided to plan projects to help link many of the subjects and submitted them to the Head for approval. We also 
pooled materials and resources from my home, and those of the girls to create a thriving class library. We also had 
discussion groups centred on reading, and generally ignored the textbooks until just before the inevitable 
examinations. The children were very lively and keen to work and fortunately my ideas found favour with both Miss 
Gibbins and parents. I was so enthusiastic about my new career that the family was bombarded daily with school 
gossip and the exploits of "my" girls until Donald begged for a moratorium on DGS at the dinner table. Yet my 
talks at the dinner table did help Marjorie cope with my class when I was taken ill with influenza and she stepped in 
to help out. 

Life went on as normal until a momentous occasion at the New Year's Eve dance with Robert at the Kowloon 
Cricket Club. After a tearful Auld Lang Syne at midnight he took me home and, at a spot near the Carlton Hotel, as 
we watched the lights of the harbour, he asked me to marry him. Robert was turned down by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps because he had flat feet, so he signed on for another six months as a houseman, and warned me that 
we might be engaged for some time before we could be married. My happiness and excitement at his proposal was 
impossible to hide, and I eagerly told my family the news when I got home. Yet our delight from then onwards, was 
continuously and ominously coloured by the grim news of the fighting in Europe. 

There soon followed some other news of romance: Phyllis declared she was going to marry Henrique in the 
spring. Her wedding took place on April 27, 1940 at the Cathedral, followed by a huge reception at the Macau Club, 
attended by Macau's Governor and his wife, and other members of Macau's high society. The Nolascos were one of 
the very top Macau families: Henrique's father was a chemist and also a successful lawyer, while his mother, Donna 
Guida, was the daughter of Prince Teles de Menezes of Portugal. Henrique, the eldest son, was also a lawyer in the 
family practice. Father wore a top hat and tails and Mother a lovely, expensive frock. Marjorie and I were 
bridesmaids. 

Although I had a good time, I remember missing Robert, who was away working as surgeon on a Butterfield and 
Swire ship, that sailed between Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai. The run gave him the chance to regularly 
investigate prospects of work in all three places, as well as see me, and also his family in Shanghai. Soon after their 
wedding, Phyllis and Henrique invited Robert and myself over to Macau to visit them. I was happy to see Phyllis 
well settled, while I was proud to see Bob, charming and good company, was warmly received by the Nolasco 
family. 
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Chapter 9: War 


By the summer of 1941, the first signs of war reached Hong Kong when the Government decided to evacuate all 
expatriate women and children to Australia. This was a strong hint that Japan would soon declare war itself. 

Discrimination also came out into the open, with angry voices raised in the Legislative Council when the 
Government refused to evacuate other local groups - Eurasians and Portuguese - despite their possession of valid 
British passports. Marjorie and I tried to register for evacuation but were tumed down by the authorities who said 
they didn't know what to do “with the likes of you". However, "the likes of us" were ordered to share in the war 
effort, with our young men conscripted into the volunteers and trained for battle, and everyone with a non-Chinese 
name having to take on some kind of war work. I was incensed when some Eurasians escaped all this, simply by 
adopting Chinese names. 

In the Spring, Robert had joined Marshall and Jackson, the large British-American firm in Shanghai and | asked 
the Director of Education for permission to join my fiance, but was refused. But in the Summer Father sent Marjorie 
and me to Shanghai. At Uncle James’ home we met Aunt Alice and Emily again; this time we were the refugees. 
Nearby was a large German school, which was a place we tried to avoid because the young Nazi supporters would 
pester and abuse passers-by whenever school was over for the day. 

One afternoon, when our group of girls walked past, some German children shouted: "You dirty British, you're 
finished! Herr Hitler will enter London soon." German clubs in Shanghai and Macau also planned enormous parties 
in mid-August to celebrate this expected victory. I found the Germans in Shanghai rather nasty and arrogant, and I 
felt thoroughly miserable. 

The British and other foreign communities steered clear of the Germans and organised Saturday night dances to aid 
war charities. At one lovely Greek dance, Bob and I had danced on the tarpaulin dance floor, spread over the enormous 
lawn of a house in the French section. Robert warned me when we parted that night that if trouble came we might be 
parted for years. How right he was. On the return journey home to Hong Kong I was shocked to find that all lights 
on the small Jardine ship were blacked out - a situation which only served to emphasise the feeling of impending 
danger. It was a situation that brought home the feeling of impending doom. 

Back at my teaching post I was comforted by Robert's letters, which were full of enthusiasm about his new job, 
his family and his friends. We wrote guardedly as censorship was now in operation. We both feared the Japanese 
would attack very soon. Donald was working very hard at the Magistracy and training several nights a week with the 
volunteers. As the months dragged through to November, he kept asking me to keep an eye on the family, and added: 
"I'm not afraid, but I know there's a bullet with my number on it". 

Father had joined the Rice Control office to do his war work, while Mother became an auxiliary nurse. She 
enjoyed the training, looked most elegant in her uniform, and seemed almost elated with her new interests and 
experiences. Mother was so keen that, even with a typhoon approaching, tried to go on duty. 

At school my classes were smaller, as the expatriate girls and some of the teachers had been evacuated to 
Australia. I remember trying to explain to my girls, without alarming them, that life ahead was going to be very 
different. I said that eventually we were bound to win the war and would meet again at the DGS after the fighting 
was over. On the first Friday in December, I said aloud at staff coffee time: "If the Japs must come, I wish they'd do 
so before the exams.” I had my wish. 

Donald was mobilised on Sunday, December 7 and the night before we talked until very late and I was greatly 
troubled by his premonition of death. He was the youngest of the four officers of the Number 3 Machine Gunner 
company, and tragically only the two eldest survived. On the morning of Monday, December 8, I was shocked to 
hear the drone of aeroplanes followed by the air raid siren and I realised what I had dreaded for so long. It was 
happening. The Japanese were coming. 

Japan had launched an all-out offensive with 60,000 troops. Pitted against them was a tragically ill-equipped 
Hong Kong force of British, Indian and Canadian servicemen and volunteer civilians outnumbered by more than 200 
to one. Over the next 17 days of bitter fighting we, as civilians were largely oblivious to the extent of the death and 
terror going on so close to our home - picking up what little we could from news filtering back from Donald and 
other soldiers. 

The bombing of Kai Tak aerodrome that morning by 30 planes raised the.curtain of an unreal war in a city 
which, until then had been a safe haven for me and my family. The enemy moved so quickly and efficiently that I 
knew inside, as poor dear Donald knew, he would be killed. 

Mother had been taken to the Canossa Hospital to undergo an operation on the Saturday, so only Father, Derek, 


four servants and I were in the house as the planes flew overhead. I suggested we ought to move to the servants' 
quarters on the ground floor where we quickly shuttered two rooms as the bombing started. As the crashing of 
explosions sounded around us I began to tremble, and then curse the Japanese. Next minute, I was praying while the 
bombs dropped on my aerodrome playground, demolishing an American Yankee Clipper. After about half an hour, 
the all-clear siren sounded. I reminded Father that Donald had insisted we move to Hong Kong Island as soon as 
possible, and we decided to head there immediately. On the island, Father could go to his office and his faithful 
servant Ah-Chee could buy two camp beds and stay with him. I rang Grand-Uncle to ask if Derek and I could go to 
his home in MacDonnell Road. 

There were no taxis to be found, but two very welcome telephone calls came in rapid succession. First, Donald 
rang to say a friend would fetch us by car in 30 minutes. Later Mother rang in a shocked state to say she was safe 
after finding herself alone in the hospital less than 48 hours after surgery, while the staff sheltered from the bombs in 
the basement chapel. We quickly grabbed the bags that we had already packed for such an emergency and bade a 
tearful goodbye to the servants who were staying behind in our home. The growing crowds of panicking people 
meant it was impossible to travel to Hong Kong Island on the Star Ferry. In the space of a few hours Hong Kong 
had been transformed into a place of terror - of unknown dangers and threats. The frightening situation had left the 
unmistakable sign of fear on the faces of everyone around me, as they tried desperately to flee - but to where. There 
was no place where we could escape. I thought about what was going to happen, about the fighting that was to 
come, and tried to stay calm. 

Working our way through the swirling crowds that packed the streets, we sheltered in a doctor's surgery for a few 
hours before boarding a sampan of a friend, moored on the waterfront and, hidden under a tarpaulin, slowly crossed 
the harbour. Through the gap in the tarpaulin I watched Britain's only destroyer slowly steaming away from Hong 
Kong under the White Ensign. Tears streamed down my face as I wondered what would become of the ship and crew. 
It was only after the war that I learnt of their fate. They were very quickly captured by the Japanese after the ship was 
surrounded. 

At about Spm we finally arrived at Grand-Uncle's house and found that the Army had commandeered the house. 
Twenty soldiers and two officers were billeted in the lounge, the front verandah, the dining room and a small 
bedroom. That night, as Derek and I lay on the floor of a back bedroom, we relived that extraordinary first day of the 
war and realised that we had been very lucky not to have been hurt. Next morning, we visited Mother and were 
relieved to see her visibly improve at our arrival. I was only able to reach Father by telephone at night as he was on 
duty every day at the Rice Control headquarters. But there was no word from Donald; he was my greatest concern. 
There was little news on the radio of the fighting that was going on around us: all we knew was what we heard from 
the soldiers in the house - that the fighting on the Kowloon mainland was violent and widespread. 

The soldiers left the house that night for the front line and we left the next morning - shifting from one house to 
another as the days of fighting continued. Then on Sunday, December 14, we had a most welcome visit from Donald 
and learned from him some grim facts about the war. The Japanese had simply walked unopposed down the Kowloon 
peninsula through the hills, rather than along the main Castle Peak and Sha Tin roads where the defended pillboxes 
had been situated. His company had been moved from the Peak, where they had trained for years, to be replaced by 
the newly arrived Canadians. He was now based in the Wong Nei Chong Valley, and during the past week had 
survived on tea, bread and butter and one small tin of Vienna sausages. The trucks carrying food and ammunition had 
been diverted to secret hiding places in Wan Chai and their drivers had all deserted. We said a last tearful goodbye, not 
realising that we would never see each other again. He again asked me to take care of the family members - 
especially Derek - and then he was gone. 

For 10 more days there were constant air raids during which Dr Anderson's house received a direct hit. But on 
Christmas Day morning it was suddenly very quiet. Derek and I took a short walk in the December sunshine, 
wondering why there was an eerie hush around Hong Kong. I foolishly said: "Even the Japs seem to appreciate 
Christmas.” But the truth was chilling. Hong Kong's forces had finally surrendered. Those days of valiant fighting 
against impossible odds were the worst of my life. Later I was to learn the news I had dreaded most of all - that 
among the dead, killed on December 19th, was my brother Donald. It was a terrible moment. 

After surrender, as we waited in fear, we heard from others that Eurasians had the option of being considered 
civilian prisoners of war, but it would be preferable if they avoided internment. Together we held a quiet, fervent 
service, believing that only God could help us now. [ hid the little money I had and my few bits of jewellery in a big 
lamp shade and in a tin of tea leaves until at about Spm, there was a loud knock on the front door and we went out to 
watch the victorious Japanese marching in. 

A volunteer Commissioned Officer told us that all occupants of the flats were to go silently and draw their 
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rations from the volunteer food stores which had been set up in garages on May Road. At 9pm, Derek and I carried 
seven pillowcases through the cold moonlight, darting from shadow to shadow amidst silent crowds of stunned and 
tearful women and children. (Later we heard that the Japanese, furious about the disappearance of the food rations, 
beat the Officer severely for his actions. We blessed him for saving thousands of us from starvation). 

We counted our rations by candlelight - several tins of milk, butter, sausages, some fruit, bread and flour. | 
stacked the precious hoard under Mother's bed, and that night Derek and I slept on guard. I felt too exhausted to sleep, 
and thought about the day's developments. One phase of our lives was definitely over - in the space of a few weeks 
we had lost our home, all our possessions, the contents of Father's office and Donald's chambers. Worst of all, there 
was no news about the fate of Donald or Father. All telephones were down; there was neither gas nor electricity and 
hardly any firewood. I explained to Mother that we had to move, and reluctantly she allowed Derek to accompany me 
to Grand-Uncle's for help. 

Once away from the volunteer family billet, I felt very exposed in the streets full of Japanese soldiers and milling 
crowds. Just before Garden Road, we heard the sound of thundering horses’ hooves, and leapt for the railings at the 
side of the road. The soldiers had wanted to frighten us and galloped by, laughing loudly and whooping like 
cowboys. At Grand-Uncle’s, we found the house packed with relatives and at first he said he could not offer us a place 
to sleep until I argued that Mother was stil] sick and needed his help, and tempted him with the suggestion that we 
had possessions that needed to be brought there for safekeeping. I managed to get a Volunteer car to take her to the 
house. 

My Father's return brought us a sudden feeling of delight - followed by terrible sadness. The news he brought was 
terrible. He had heard unofficially that Donald had been killed at his post during fighting. Two days before 
Christmas, I had received a final Jetter from him, dated December 17 in which he said: "Dear Joyce, I don't think I 
shall be able to make this letter a very interesting one as there is so much that may not be told, but still a little 
news is better than nothing. We are still where we were on Sunday, with little prospect of going anywhere else. So 
far we have had no shelling or dive bombing but I feel certain our time will soon come. How is everyone getting 
on? I dropped a line to Dad the day before yesterday. Do you find yourself looking back to the 'good old days?’ I do 
so, quite often. 1 wonder what has happened to [our house at] No. 23 and the servants. The futility and wastefulness 
of it all has become more apparent during the past week or so. The ‘change of heart' is sorely needed. Until then be 
of good cheer. If you have news of Phyllis or Marjorie let me know. Do not write long letters - they will not be 
popular. All my love to all of you Donald.” 

The complete and utter waste of this fine young man’s life haunted me for years. 

Author Philip Bruce pays tribute to Don's Number Three Company in his book, Second to None - The Story of 
the Hong Kong Volunteers. He said that the Company fought with "the utmost gallantry and tenacity, suffering 85 
battle casualties in a mobilised strength of 115. A British Field Officer noted: 'I was particularly impressed by the 
fine spirit and steadiness shown by the Volunteeers under my command. They were all Eurasians, most with a 
British father and a Chinese or Eurasian mother, a type which in Hong Kong had not been credited generally with the 
character these men showed’.” 

History shows that Hong Kong put up a brave front, only to be crushed in a short time. Major General C.M. 
Maltby's Order of the Day to Hong Kong's defenders, on the eve of the Japanese attack, said: "It is obvious to you 
all that the test for which we have been placed here will come in the near future. I expect each and every member of 
my force to stick it out unflinchingly, and that my force will become a great example of high-hearted courage to all 
the rest of the British Empire who are fighting to preserve truth, justice, and liberty for the world." 

The Japanese offered peace terms twice, on December 13 and December 17, but on both occasions Britain refused. 
The second reply stated that "The Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong Kong declines most absolutely to 
enter into negotiations for the surrender of Hong Kong and takes this opportunity of notifying Lieut-General Sakai 
and Vice-Admiral Masaichi Miimi that he is not prepared to receive any further communication from them on the 
subject". 

So Hong Kong fought on and two day's later Donald was killed. Accounts of the battle of Wong Nei Chong Gap, 
show that the Japanese attacked at about 6.30am, only to be repulsed by a machine gun section. Bitter fighting 
continued for 15 minutes, until the Japanese surrounded the soldiers and stormed the position with a bayonet charge. 
Five men from the section were killed and three were wounded. 

The Japanese then moved forward along a stream-bed to avoid pill boxes to reach Wong Nei Chong Gap, where 
they met stiff resistance from another group of British soldiers and suffered heavy casualties. Yet the enemy 
continued to swarm forward and captured the nearby Police Station Knoll. Turning east they attacked towards Stanley 
Gap, defended by a platoon of Canadians and two sections of the Volunteers, which included Donald. Fierce fighting 
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continued and at 7.30am the enemy swarmed forwards in overwhelming numbers through Quarry Gap and Tytam 
Reservoir and overran the Canadian defences, killing most of the men. The Volunteers too were attacked and finally 
overwhelmed, and in the fighting Donald was killed. He was a gentle, brave man of just 29 years-old, a skilled 
barrister and sound magistrate. Our wonderful Volunteers, heavily outnumbered, like all of Hong Kong's defenders, 
had fought against impossible odds. 

As the news slowly sank in, I found myself utterly unable to stomach the small lunch which Father had managed 
to buy for us. He had bought 10 yau tsar gwai (fried dough twists) but I found the servant had already given six of 
them to his family. I told him off, saying he should not eat our food. This irksome incident was to have alarming 
repercussions later. 

A few days later, a Japanese officer came to see Grand-Uncle and thereafter, called almost everyday to walk around 
looking at the house. We discovered a short time later what his motives were - he wanted the house for himself, and 
we had to cram nearly 20 people into two small flats. 

It was very difficult to prepare and cook even one meal a day for everyone for there was so little firewood the food 
would be half raw when it had burnt away. We went to bed hungry and numbed with the terrible news about Donald. 

Ironically the weather was marvellous, with bright, crisp sunny days leading to dry nights when, because of our 
lack of food, we felt the cold acutely. Without electricity we did not have even the radio as a diversion and day after 
tedious day passed with us going to bed early, at about seven. One evening tedium threatened to turn into disaster, 
when Grand-Uncle's servant the one who had stolen our food - banged on our door, and announced: "The Japanese 
officer wants your niece”, For once, the old man took charge and, making the servant wait outside, ordered me to 
hide in a friend's flat, while he spoke to the Japanese. Grand-Uncle followed the servant downhill and the Japanese 
officer was surprised to see the old man and apologised profusely, for he had ordered the servant simply to find him a 
girl - rather than me. The servant was obviously trying to get revenge for me telling him off. I felt frightened by 
what might have happened and after Derek had fetched me from my hiding place, 1 decided that we must move - 
immediately. 
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Chapter 10: Refuge in Macau 


We were all pinning our hopes on Phyllis in Macau and praying for miracles when suddenly, miracles started to 
happen. We heard that Phyllis had prepared a flat for us in Macau before she and Henrique had left for the former 
French trading post, Kwangchow Wan. We needed visas, so Father went to the first floor of the Hong Kong 
Shanghai Bank (which had been commandeered by the Japanese) to a strange section called "Third Nationals", a 
bureau for Irish, Free French and other nationals. A sympathetic man listened to his application for visas, then 
immediately obliged. Father could hardly believe his luck. Two days later we were on a small ship heading for 
Macau - the first Volunteer family to become refugees in Macau. All we had was a little money, a couple of 
suitcases and three quilts. 

There was no Phyllis to meet us when we arrived, so we took a rickshaw to the Nolascos' home at 57 Praia 
Grande where Henrique senior, Donna Guida and their youngest son Joao greeted us most kindly. Joao drove us to 
our new home, the best flat in Macau, fully equipped and expensively furnished. There was even a servant waiting, 
who cooked us a delicious dinner which we consumed in a sort of trance. Early next morning, Mr Nolasco came to 
see us, bringing Phyllis’ instructions and the offer of his own rickshaw which we could use at certain times. He 
warned us not to go out on our own for a while, then took me to see the bank manager of the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino. I opened a current account with Phyllis' cheque and paid in $200 I had brought with me. 

In the afternoon we all went to Church - Mother in the Nolascos' rickshaw, Derek and 1 trotting alongside. The 
Anglican Church was really just a Chapel in the grounds of the Protestant cemetery next to the Camoens Gardens 
and the convent where Mother had learnt English and sewing. Uppermost in my mind was thanksgiving (to Phyllis 
as well as to God) for our deliverance, and sorrowful anxiety about Donald. Was he really dead? And, free from the 
daily traumas of the past two months, I remembered Bob in my prayers. 

It took us a few weeks to settle. Now that Mother was stronger, it was time for Derek and me to think of 
getting work. He suggested going to see the British consul, as the previous consul had been Phyllis’ friend and this 
would give our family a useful advantage. Knowing that our brother Donald had been a magistrate and a Volunteer 
Officer killed in action, the consul, Mr Reeve, was most courteous and helpful. He asked my brother, barely 16, to 
be his archivist. I decided that I would be a private tutor. All I had to offer was English language teaching which I 
was afraid would not attract many pupils, but slowly I built up my "practice", teaching about five hours a day at $2 
an hour. In between classes, Mother and J took short walks but avoided the centre of town. 

Phyllis had safeguarded the lease of our rented flat by having it drawn up by an astute lawyer cousin which was 
just as well, for more and more Hong Kong refugees poured in. Before long, Father and Grand-Uncle joined us and 
unexpected problems arose at home. Father and Mother had a bad quarrel one day while I was out teaching and, 
despite all my efforts, remained so hostile to one another that mealtimes were awkward. To make things worse, 
Grand-Uncle would not eat with us if Father was home; Father would not eat with us at all except on Christmas 
Day, Chinese New Year and birthdays. Derek often came home late, so his share had to be kept separate. Since I had 
to budget very carefully, by the time the food was divided up, the portions seemed very small. I was fair enough but 
Mother would upset everything by giving Derek half the entire supply. 

The in-fighting of the whole family often seemed very trivial, especially after all we had been through. Human 
nature is strange - in the face of death, people are often united, otherwise they fall back into separate, fractious units. 
It was wonderful when Phyllis wrote to say that she would soon return. She looked very well, smartly dressed and 
alert, bringing with her two rickshaws full of presents - good clothes for all of us, baskets of food, fresh tropical 
fruit, and luxuries like pate de fois gras. 

Phyllis and Henrique led an active social life amidst the handful of Frenchmen still living on the China coast. 
Her home was the focal point for Hong Kong people who were on their way to China and she helped them by 
buying (at inflated prices, I fear) the excellent clothes she then gave us. Several of them were members of the 
Volunteer Defence Force, who gave her conflicting accounts of Donald's death; we had to wait until the end of the 
war to learn the truth. Phyllis' generosity extended to the provision of a wedding reception for Josephine Choa who 
married her Swiss husband before they left for China en route to the free world. Despite this we were not invited to 
another Choa wedding in Macau, in fact, we were ostracised for being British. The outcome of the war was still 
uncertain and the Japanese were everywhere, surrounded by their sycophants. 

Derek alone did not share the family isolation - he had many friends on the Consulate staff and amongst the 
thousands of Hong Kong Portuguese. He always seemed to have a girlfriend or two, though he never brought them 
home. In unhappy contrast, I kept to myself, living on the few letters I received from Bob via the Swiss Red Cross. 
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He was a civilian prisoner-of-war in Yangchow, a hundred miles from Shanghai. Marjorie and Aunt Kitty were 
interned in Lungwha Camp near Shanghai and kept in touch with difficulty, also through the Red Cross. 

Mother and I spent a lot of time together, as Father and Grand-Uncle visited their numerous friends every day. 
We had visitors too, as we had a large flat and Mother was generous to a fault. I felt really anti-social at times, 
perhaps because my health was deteriorating with constant headaches and severe pains around the bridge of my nose. 
Since the Consulate paid our medical bills, I was able to consult an eye specialist. Twice a week he scraped my eye- 
lids with bluestone (the treatment for trachoma). I was exhausted after each session. Years later I discovered that it 
had not been trachoma at all. 

The British Consul spent huge sums each month on subsidies for the refugee camps and monthly family 
allowances to cover basic necessities like rent, utilities, and a meagre ration of food. Derek was able to collect four 
shares for us, but Grand-Uncle looked after himself, giving Mother a monthly donation towards his board and 
lodging. Derek and I contributed regularly from our earnings, Father only from time to time. To me fell the 
unenviable task of organising and managing this household. We had two servants, one for the cooking and the other 
for the washing, cleaning and the mammoth job of boiling hot water for five baths almost every day. For some light 
relief, I started a sort of club for former DGS girls. We met once a month at our flat to exchange news, house- 
keeping tips and memories of Hong Kong. We even brought out one edition of a magazine. 

Towards the end of 1943, Phyllis visited us again. First swearing us to secrecy, she told Derek and me that 
unofficially she was a British agent attached to the British Aid Group working in Free China. Her frequent parties 
gave her the cover to contact other agents. J was immensely proud of her and Derek, who also did this kind of 
underground work. It made my duties as teacher and home-maker seem rather pointless, particularly when the quarrels 
at home got so frequent that I would tear at my hair in desperation. 

We all listened secretly to the BBC Overseas Service on a short-wave radio Phyllis had given us. Even now, the 
sound of Big Ben's chimes gives me a thrill, but in the limbo of those war years it was pure magic. To keep my 
mind active, I started learning Chinese, 40 or 50 words a day, and was able to read a newspaper after six months. 
With this new skill, each day I translated Wendell Wilkins' (US Vice-President) account of his visits to Russia for 
Derek to take to the Consul. 

Mother, Derek and I went to church every Sunday when it was Mother's duty to supply the Communion bread. 
Our pastor was the Reverend Lee Tim Oi, a Chinese deaconess who had been ordained by Bishop Hall. She really 
was a tower of strength to the refugees in our Church. After the war, in the Synod of 1948, Bishop Hall was heavily 
censured for the revolutionary act of ordaining a woman. 

On Easter Day we had a dawn service in the cemetery among the early 19th century graves of many young 
expatriates, and of Dr Robert Morrison, who had translated the Bible into Chinese. The Congregation felt uplifted 
that morning in the spring of 1944 as we waited for the "Second Front". We noticed that Portuguese acquaintances 
seemed friendlier and pro-Japanese acquaintances less bumptious. From D-Day on, we followed the news avidly, 
rejoicing with every triumph, sorrowing with every setback. Although we still worried about how the Japanese could 
be defeated, we could at last emerge from utter despair. 

Occasionally Derek would give Mother and me the great treat of a meal in a simple restaurant. Since Grand- 
uncle and Father refused to join us, I would take two portions home. I had sold my French bicycle (another present 
from Phyllis) for $100 - a fortune - but perhaps too nobly, I used the money to buy so much firewood that there 
were still stacks of it when the war ended. Instead, I should have bought the "duress" bank notes issued by the Hong 
Kong & Shanghai Bank - so-called because they had been signed by a bank official while a loaded gun was aimed at 
his head. At one time, the notes were worth ten to each Portuguese pataca (dollar) but as the war news improved, the 
odds dropped. However, after the war was over, the British recognised the bank- notes at full face value and many 
people made a fortune this way. 

Phyllis was unable to return from Kwangchow Wan but frequently sent us food parcels and clothes. Her friend, 
Joao Braga, would visit us now and again, bringing us reassuring news about her life. I continued to work as a 
teacher and also, reversing my role, as a student of Chinese and even learnt to speak Mandarin. Derek's interesting 
work involved him in an exciting but "dangerous" adventure. All he would tell us at the time was that he would be 
away for a few days. Waiting at home in acute anxiety, we could do nothing but worry and pray. A few weeks later, 
he told us the story. 

An American aeroplane had been shot down a hundred miles away and four airmen had been rescued from their 
life-raft by friendly fishermen. The British Consul then master-minded an operation to get them away safely. While 
the airmen were hiding in a safe house near the waterfront, he installed four Westerners (including Derek) in a house 
near the Japanese military intelligence headquarters. Every evening, in full view through the open windows, the four 
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men drank lots of beer, played cards, sang loudly out of tune and generally horsed around. After contact had been 
made with the Chinese Nationalist Government and the American forces, the airmen were disguised as fishermen and 
mingled with the crowds of vendors as the evening catch came in. After the all-clear, our four "heroes" were 
smuggled into the British Consulate before retrieving their own personae to go home. 

Not until after the war did Phyllis refer again to her own undercover work for which she was awarded the King's 
Medal. With my other sister Marjorie locked into a prisoner-of-war camp, and Donald killed in the fighting, I felt 
deeply ashamed of being the only one to enjoy a quiet life. The Japanese, I knew, were far from defeated yet: 
nevertheless I optimistically started a Victory dinner party fund. Each participant contributed the princely sum of one 
pataca (50 pence) every month from January 1945 onwards. Soon there was a group of about 40 people involved, 
including many children and teenagers. I planned that the party would take place in our home, and from time to 
time worked out a budget. Once the first atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima on August 6, I knew the end was 
imminent. V J Day dawned bright and hot. When Derek rang us from the Consulate with the news, Mother and I 
went straight to Church to thank God for His merciful deliverance. On the way home, Mother reminded me of the 
liquor that had been hidden under Phyllis’ bed to celebrate the victory, but when we got there her brother-in-law Joao 
confessed that he had long ago drunk that unexpected but welcome cache. So we went next to a Chinese wine shop, 
although we knew nothing about the goods for sale. A very friendly salesman offered Mother several samples with 
the result that on my return with roast pork and other delicacies, I found Mother red in the face, rather unsteady and 
gloriously drunk and I had to take her home. 

If the idea of victory was incredible, so was the sight of Father, Grand-Uncle and Mother all chatting amicably 
together at the much delayed dinner. It had taken a war for our domestic peace to be restored! I sat on the verandah 
until well after midnight wondering about the future and longing to get on with my life. Grand-Uncle was soon 
summoned by the British authorities in Hong Kong who needed his ship-broker's expertise. Before leaving, he 
solemnly thanked Mother and me, saying: "Lucy and Joyce, you have given me a home for years. The money in this 
trunk is for you." After Derek escorted him to a British frigate in the outer harbour, we opened the trunk to find a 
veritable fortune - $15,000 in 10 dollar bills! We decided to go to Church again to pray for Grand-Uncle’s safety. On 
our return, much to our surprise, Grand-Uncle was back in his room. The tide was out, so he had come home. He 
took back the key to the trunk without a word, whereupon I told him that we had not yet taken the money. 

"I've changed my mind," he replied. "I'm not giving it to you!" 

Mother just looked stunned but I was more angry than hurt, remembering how little cash we had to our names. 
I said to him: "I'm sorry Grand-Uncle, but if the money was for us because of the refuge and care you found here, 
that surely has not changed." He was silent. 

A week later I received a signal: a request to return to the Diocesan Girls’ School as acting headmistress. There 
would be no frigate to take me home, I thought, probably only a junk. I was too pessimistic; I had a marvellous 
crossing on an Australian frigate. 

After V J Day there had been many rumours about the fate of Hong Kong. The Nationalist Chinese would claim 
it - General Ho Sai Lai (a son of Sir Robert Ho Tung) would ride a white charger to receive the Japanese surrender 
or, another story, Chinese troops would move in and a Chinese flag would flutter from The Peak. All untrue, thank 
God. The British naval forces soon sailed in, to install Admiral Harcourt as Military Governor pending the return of 
a Foreign Office appointee. 

The harbour was deserted except for navy vessels as we approached Queen's Pier. I could see no way of crossing 
to Kowloon without the ferries and turned to the captain for help. He kindly sailed across the harbour and deposited 
me at the Kowloon pier. It was about 5pm and the dream-like rickshaw ride along a deserted Nathan Road seemed 
interminable. There were very few pedestrians, no traffic, and just a rickshaw or two, Shops and offices were bolted, 
no-one peered from windows and the whole scene was almost eerie. I felt like an intruder and was glad to turn off 
onto Jordan Road. Just as I was wondering if the school had been damaged, I saw Miss Gibbins waiting at the gate 
with a couple of naval officers. She ran towards me with such joyous welcome that I thought to myself - it will be 
fine. I am at the DGS - everything will be fine. 

That first night at the school I was awake for many hours - desperately tired physically, yet my mind was 
suddenly clear - I had to get news about Bob. Was he still in a Japanese internment camp at Yangchow, or was he 
home in Shanghai? We had been parted for four years, and how would we bridge the years emotionally? I thought 
about his kindness and cheerfulness, the magic of his eyes and his infectious smile. It seemed that I was cast adrift, 
separated from him and the family in Macau. I decided that I would devote myself totally to the School until 
Christmas. I refused to go out on any dates with some officers I had met at the School, though I enjoyed it well 


enough when they called round in the evenings to chat. ; 
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Chapter 11: Diocesan Girls' School after the War 


All that first evening and throughout many others, Miss Gibbins and I talked and talked. We had a lot of catching up 
to do. She told me about being interned in the Stanley Camp where British civilians had been held - experiences that 
were interesting and gruesome. It was the first direct information I had of what camp life was like, because as yet, I 
had received no news from Marjorie, Aunt Kitty or from Bob. 

In Stanley the main problem had been food - or rather, the lack of it. Often they were given what they called 
"green horror" - hollow stemmed cabbage which is delicious when stir-fried with a piquant sauce but disgusting when 
just boiled. She did not say so, but I realised that throughout that time Miss Gibbins had been her usual brave and 
sensible self, sustaining everyone around her with her strong Christian faith. She had employed her learning and her 
History degree, giving memorable lectures to her fellow internees without notes or books. Senior Government 
servants, university staff, business men, had all been enthralled and, for a while, diverted from the fearsome present 
by her dissertations on the past. 

Towards the end of the hostilities, she decided she must see the school as soon as possible. Accompanying her 
was an old friend, Lancelot Foster, my former Professor of Education at the University of Hong Kong. Although 
they knew that they were not supposed to leave the camp, no-one stopped them as they walked the 10 miles from 
Stanley peninsula to the north shore of the harbour near the old site of the Star Ferry. No ferries were running, so 
Miss Gibbins talked the Navy into getting them across. 

On the Kowloon side they continued walking to the school. There they found many Japanese who seemed 
uncertain and openly unhappy. During the Occupation from December 1941 to August 1945 the school had been the 
Kowloon headquarters of the Japanese Gendarmerie, the much hated and dreaded secret police, who had killed, tortured 
and imprisoned many innocent people. 

Miss Gibbins explained that as Headmistress, she felt she ought to take over, to which the Japanese 
commandant retorted that he had received no orders to surrender to any British person. They talked through the night 
over many cups of tea. Miss Gibbins had noticed a huge crowd of Chinese gathering in the side streets off the 
hockey pitch ready to loot the school as soon as the Japanese abandoned it. 

Early next morning she hailed some RAF personnel who helpfully sent a signal to a very senior officer. He 
was ordered to organise the RAF contingent into accepting the surrender of the Japanese. Miss Gibbins very wisely 
invited the RAF to "adopt" the school, which they did by providing guards. So the would-be looters looked 
elsewhere. Because of her remarkable foresight and courage, the DGS was very fortunately not footed at all after the 
surrender. As yet another string to her bow, Miss Gibbins invited a Royal Navy ship to "adopt" us. Thus I was 
stoutly protected when I was left in sole charge after a week. Miss Gibbins was repatriated to England to recuperate 
from the arduous years of internment. 

Looking back on those months, I shudder to think of the tremendous responsibilities I accepted so blithely. I 
had no letter of appointment, no contract, no salary - my only stipulation was that I would work only until 
Christmas, as I expected to meet Bob in Shanghai. All I could offer the staff was the opportunity to work until they 
could be paid by the Council or the Government. From Macau I collected one teacher I knew I could rely on, young 
Phyllis Lang, who was intelligent and keenly interested in education. Soon, some of the prewar staff came to see 
Miss Gibbins: Miss Abdullah who taught Mathematics, Miss Sinn who taught Chinese, and a teacher of English, 
Mrs Lydia Moo Wang. All three were eager to start teaching again. And then we were joined by a very special 
person. As Miss Gibbins and I were at tea one afternoon, she recalled Mona Swanston, the tiny dwarf who had 
attended the DGS, saying rather sadly, "I wonder if dear Mona has survived the Japs?" My reply was a soft shriek as 
I had just seen a rickshaw bearing Mona come round the Monument at the end of the garden wall. "Yes, she has!" I 
shouted. We rushed down like a couple of children and almost picked her up in our elation. Before the war Miss 
Gibbins had tacitly reserved a post for Mona in the school office, so now we had our School secretary. Mona 
remained in charge even after we employed professional English secretaries. Seated on her tall laboratory stool, she 
ran the show for years until her death in the early 1960s. 

Even if we had no money in the school, we did have some food. Using Miss Gibbins’ internment ration card, I 
intended to apply for the volunteer rations for the teachers, Mona and myself. This turned out to be more difficult 
than I had anticipated. The man in charge at the Volunteer Headquarters ruled, quite rightly, that as 1 had been over 21 
when the Japanese attacked, I had not legally been the ward of my brother Donald. I conceded that fact but continued 
to argue that rations were needed for the staff if the school was to reopen. Standing behind me in the queue was a 
Volunteer deserter - a man from the billet next to ours, who had run away from his post as well as from his many 
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dependents. When I saw him draw his rations without any trouble, I went berserk and rejoined the queue. 

"You again?" exclaimed the officer. 

"If you can feed a deserter's family, you can feed me and my staff!" I exploded. 

There was dead silence, but eventually I got my rations. Ng Fai, the old "Number One" Boy, had turned up, so 
he was assigned to collect the rations. Miss Gibbins was allowed European food; I was given Chinese food, so we 
had variety and quantity but only occasionally, quality. Then a few more servants came back. To them all I said: 
"Thank you for coming; we need you but we can't pay you yet." They all worked willingly and happily. 

I now spent hours every day interviewing applicants, many of whom had been students before the war. When 
the nice but rather slow May Ng arrived, I warned her that she might find it difficult to catch up. She amazed me by 
announcing that it was her three year-old daughter whom she wished to register. J had not expected such rapid 
progress. Dorothy Tan had no English at all but seemed so intelligent that I gave her a place. Forty years later, as 
the wife of the first Chinese Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia in Canada, she recalled that very interview. 

The Diocesan Boys' School buildings had been wrecked, so Bishop Hall sent a group of 20 senior boys and 
some teachers to join us. It was important to prepare the matriculating class for the University of Hong Kong 
examinations. Those who matriculated in 1947 are now highly placed men and women in Hong Kong and around the 
world. It gave me intense pleasure to teach them English and Geography though, without books, it was difficult to 
prepare the lessons. Fortunately, | soon discovered that some friends had saved our old bookcase from 29 Kai Tak 
Bund. I was delighted to see some of my favourites, including a huge English dictionary and Grand-Uncle's family 
Bible. The former lived in the Staff Room for years, whilst the latter is still in my brother's proud possession. 

A few weeks later I received a long, beautiful letter from Bob. He had temporarily rejoined Marshall & Partners, 
but hoped to marry me in Shanghai before we both travelled to England on a civilian repatriation ship. He wondered 
if it might be possible to work in South Wales as an assistant to my father's brother, Henry. In answer to Dad's 
letter, Uncle Henry conveyed a warm invitation to both of us, so the way ahead seemed clear. Marjorie then 
telegraphed, saying that she would arrive on a Jardine ship. I was thrilled and immediately notified Father and Mother 
and Derek, who were still in Macau. It was worrying that the shipping company could give me no information about 
Marjorie, who was supposed to be a passenger, but I went to Hong Kong anyway to meet the ship. For more than 
two hours I watched passengers disembarking to meet joyful noisy friends and relatives until, desperately 
disappointed, I turned to leave. Just then I noticed a gangplank in the stern, and walking slowly down it, a wan little 
figure carrying a small suitcase. It was Marjorie - she had sneaked on to the ship as a sort of stowaway, paying a 
small fortune to share the purser's cabin with a few other women. 

Once installed at the school, we caught up on the war years over hours of talk. She seemed less than 
enthusiastic about the possibility of Bob and I staying with Uncle Henry; exactly why, I was to discover much later 
on. After spending some time with Father, she went off to see Mother and Derek in Macau. Phyllis, meanwhile, was 
still in Kwangchow Wan, resting after giving birth to her daughter, Guida Leonor, on 24th September. 

With her experience as an official private secretary with the United States Command in Shanghai, Marjorie 
could have obtained an excellent stenographer's job immediately but her determination to leave the East was rock 
solid - she had had enough. The problem was how to get a passage to England; a free passage, to which she was 
surely entitled as a former civilian prisoner-of-war. We went together to that bastion of officialdom, the Colonial 
Secretariat, which was ruled by Admiral Harcourt of the newly-formed Military Administration of Hong Kong. After 
an interminable wait, we were ushered into the office of a very senior civil servant who listened coldly to Marjorie's 
story, pronouncing at the end: "Miss Anderson, this is your home. I'll see that you are taken off any ship at any 
intermediate port if you try to get away." It seemed hugely unfair - surely she had earned her right to repatriation by 
suffering internment! The list of injustices was endless. It had been difficult enough to get permission for Marjorie 
merely to enter Hong Kong to visit her family. We had all been refused evacuation in 1941. My brother had been 
killed fighting for Hong Kong. And much, much more. The sneer on that official's face and his manner stuck in my 
mind for years. At the time, I was furious - and showed it. 

As we walked away past St John's Cathedral, I was wretchedly aware that my outburst had added to Marjorie's 
problems, but she said nothing. Outside the Hong Kong Bank, the missing lions reminded me of the wretched war; 
then suddenly I saw a billboard with the words "Repatriation of Civil Personnel - 3rd Floor". "This is it!" I 
exclaimed, but she seemed reluctant to face another ordeal. We saw a very friendly young army captain. Without 
preliminaries I demanded: "Have you ever been east of Suez before?" 

"No, I haven't," he replied. 

"Then," I announced dramatically, "you won't know about the likes of us!” 

He heard me out, then smiled and turned to Marjorie: "Miss Anderson, we will fly you home by RAF. When 
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can you leave?" Magic! A miracle, an incredible reversal of fortune which almost drowned us in floods of gratitude. 
Marjorie flew off in a couple of days and en route met her first fiance in Rangoon, a young RAF officer. After a few 
uncomfortable days with Uncle Henry and Aunt Ethel, she went to London and immediately found herself a top job 
as a senior secretary with Unilever. We were to meet again at the end of 1946. 

With Marjorie's affairs happily settled, I concentrated on school. I enjoyed the work of administration despite 
the general confusion. Only a few other schools had followed our lead by reopening and the Education Department 
was struggling to re-establish itself. Their Senior Education Officer was not a professional teacher but he was helpful 
and friendly, always agreeing to my proposals with an enthusiastic, "Oh, that's admirable, very sensible I'm sure. Go 
ahead, please Miss Anderson - and thank you for putting me in the picture." Oh halcyon days, free from bureaucracy! 

He rather alarmed me one day by the announcement that Admiral Harcourt would visit the school. The 
dilapidated tennis court in front of the 1940 Miss Gibbins' Wing was being cleared by six Japanese POW's but work 
was still proceeding when I was informed that civilians could no longer use POW workers. The Commando Officer 
who had supplied them was in a quandary, as he was well aware of the Admiral's visit. I told him I would take full 
responsibility and suggested he stay well clear. 

The dreaded day dawned fine and cool. I met the Admiral when he alighted from his staff car outside the gate on 
Jordan Road and walked beside him, quite terrified. As soon as he saw the Japanese prisoners, his face clouded. 
Keeping my voice calm I explained: "Sir, I know about your command, but as the Japanese had started, I thought I 
would ask you this morning for a small dispensation." The ADC seemed horrified. I waited with apprehension 
bordering on panic until with a friendly smile he said: "Young woman, you have a mind of your own. Very well, 
only this job." The sun could not have shone brighter than my face. It was a tremendous visit for us and even, I 
trust, for the Admiral - but most of all for young Hugh Chuan whose artistic work was singled out for the Admiral's 
praise. On Hugh's desk was his meticulous picture of HMS Anson, the flagship of the fleet that had recaptured Hong 
Kong. The Admiral grabbed the drawing, studied it intently and said to me: "It's amazing, amazing! Every detail is 
correct.” He spoke briefly to Hugh, who could only grin and mutter a few words. With this, the visit ended. 

My helpful Commando officer rushed round to hear the story in detail. As a reward for saving him from a 
reprimand, he sent us a set of desks with attached benches from the Central British School, and I gave him in return 
a settee and two armchairs from the huge stock of household furniture the Japanese had stolen and stored in our 
classrooms. One day, I found an RAF orderly removing a dressing table and two beds. The officer was a sneaky 
fellow I disliked; he dug me in the ribs and confided: "I'm keeping a Chinese girl." To which I rather inanely replied, 
"I don't care if you're keeping an elephant. Have the furniture brought back." He was furious and a couple of days 
later walked into my office without knocking to present me with a bill for electricity. I said angrily: "Don't they 
teach you to knock in the RAF? What is your full name and serial number? I'm calling your CO now." The CO, 
who had promised to pay all our electricity bills, then spoke to the hapless officer, who seemed to diminish in size. I 
never saw the man again. All the other RAF, Royal Marine Commando and Royal Navy officers I met in connection 
with running the school were courteous, kind and gentlemanly, so this one exception did not bother me. 

As a way of assessing what progress we had made, I planned to have a few examinations before Christmas. The 
problem of duplicating question papers was solved by dear kind Reverend Lloyd George Harding, but I did not expect 
him to call with an embarrassed young officer in tow. One of our girls had offered to sleep with him in return for 
information about the question papers, he explained, really upset. I assured him that the girl in question (I 
immediately identified the culprit because of her reputation) would be reprimanded but not punished, and I asked him 
to remember that Chinese students were very keen to do well in examinations. 

With Mr Harding's help we planned a Christmas service, a heartfelt celebration of victory and peace. It went off 
beautifully, attended by staff, students, Old Girls and our friends in the forces. I spoke from the heart, thanking God 
for his mercies to our school. Many cried, so did I, while some of the officers seemed to develop sudden sniffles. I 
felt that with the Lord's help, I had made the right beginning and ending and now I was ready to leave to start a new 
life. 

It had been a three-month long labour of love for us all. No-one had been paid and though I believe the other 
staff and servants finally received their back pay, I was certainly forgotten. 

At the brief Council meeting held at the Bishop's house, some highly gratifying comments were made about 
my work. The Council's appreciation helped to restore my sense of dignity after the ridiculous journey I had made to 
the meeting, dogged by three American sailors who kept trying to chat me up, trailing me all the way from the Star 
Ferry. At the foot of the steps in Duddell Street, I turned on them, saying: "I'm a headmistress going to a meeting. 
Will you leave me alone, please." They hooted with laughter and one said: "Headmistress! That's the best I've heard. 
OK, Miss." And off they went in search of other prey. I think I asked for an escort home. 
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I left stored at school a trunk packed with a few clothes and odds and ends, then went lightheartedly off to Macau 
to join Phyllis, Henrique, Guida Leonor, and Mother and Derek for Christmas. There was no Royal Navy frigate this 
time, only a deck-chair on a huge junk for which I paid an exorbitant $70. The journey took nine hours in a stiff 
December easterly wind, but I thoroughly enjoyed the rough passage. 

It was truly wonderful to see the family again and to hold baby Guida for the first time. She would lean forward 
to the sound of music coming from the radio and lean back when the set was switched off. There were endless happy 
hours chatting and eating the delicious rich food Phyllis and Henrique had so generously provided. We all thought 
about poor Donald who had sacrificed his life, about Marjorie now alone in London, about Father in Hong Kong, 
about Grand-Uncle too, now back in the cocoon of his home. 

Derek and I especially, spent much time together recalling our many difficult weeks as refugees. It was a little 
sad that I would be leaving him very soon for I really admired this young man, now 20 years of age, for his kindness 
and disciplined mind, his total honesty and integrity, and I prayed for his future. 

After the holidays, Mother and I returned to Hong Kong to stay with Grand-Uncle until we could get passage to 
Shanghai where Bob was waiting. I felt quite confident about the trip as dear Aunt Kitty had invited us to stay with 
her. Phyllis had loaded me with gifts, including yards of white US Army nylon parachute material for my wedding 
dress. She also lent me her own veil. Grand-Uncle had presented me with a substantial cheque, and Father another for 
a slightly smaller sum. Mum gave me a brooch, and Bishop Hall a Bible. 

At last, on a bitterly cold February day, we set sail on a Jardine ship. Mother and I enjoyed the excellent food 
and marvellous service of the First Class, while braving the rough seas through the Straits of Formosa. 

I began to feel nervous, as Bob and I had been separated since the summer of 1941: it was now 1946 and each or 
both of us might have changed. We arrived, putting to shore on the Bund in a small craft called a tender. I saw 
Robert running down the gangplank to the pontoon and immediately felt it would be all right. I saw his smiling 
eyes and noticed that he was wearing the scarf I had given him in 1935 - which I still use. 

Suddenly life was beautiful. 
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Chapter 12: Wedding Bells in Shanghai, Alarm Bells in Wales 


There were hardly any motor cars available, so we took the familiar pedicabs to Nanking Road where Aunt Kitty 
gave us a warm welcome. A few friends were waiting to greet us, as well as Hau Tse, Aunt Kitty's wonderful 
servant. That evening, after a delicious dinner, Robert and I went for a long pedicab ride. | still remember our frozen 
faces peeping above thick overcoats, sweaters and padded gowns. Robert sent the driver off for a bowl of piping hot 
congee to stop him freezing, but he and I talked on for three hours. 

In the next few days Robert came over in his lunch hour as well as after work so that we could make our wedding 
plans. It had been quite an experience to meet the large Symons family who had all - his parents as well - welcomed 
me very kindly. I soon found that most of Bob's siblings were totally uninhibited and mentally noted that I would 
have to adjust to ways very different from those of my own prim and proper family. 

Phyllis had written to her old friend, Mr Hopstock, about us so we soon found ourselves dining at the 
Commissioner's house. I had known other expatriate officers in the huge Chinese Maritime Customs Service, such 
as the gentle Frenchman who had been Commissioner in Macau where I had taught his children, but now I found 
myself befriended by the man at the very top - it was almost like meeting royalty. Mr Hopstock promised to give 
me away at the wedding, and not only suggested that we have the reception at the magnificent Commissioner's house 
but offered that reception as his wedding gift. We were overwhelmed and deeply grateful, as between us our funds 
amounted to only a meagre sum. 

The wedding was fixed for Saturday, March 2, at the Cathedral. The Dean seemed friendly enough, as dear Bishop 
Hall had written a letter of introduction. A second civil wedding was necessary and that would take place at the 
British Consulate on March 5, Robert's mother's birthday. The grand-aunt Bob used to visit in Hong Kong very 
kindly lent us her little flat for the 10 days before we could set sail for England on a repatriation ship. Everything 
seemed ready. 

Wedding gifts came in steady procession to Aunt Kitty's house; Robert too reported an avalanche of presents. We 
had invited about 40 guests over and above the 25 or so Symons connections. Suddenly a very sad note crept into 
our celebrations. Aunt Kitty's brother, Willy, had just died in Canton where he had lived throughout the war. Apart 
from the loss of a fine, kindly gentleman whom Robert had met so many times, we were devastated that Aunt Kitty 
would not attend the reception, though she did accompany Mother to the Cathedral. 

I could hardly wait for March 2 to dawn: when it did, there was continuous heavy rain. Mother gave the damp 
elements more competition with her tears at "losing her Joyce", so that I was tired and almost frightened when Mr 
Hopstock came to fetch me in a huge Customs limousine. Bertie Anderson had already driven Mother and Aunt Kitty 
to the Cathedral and I remember feeling very alone as I rode there with this kind stranger, this tall and dignified 
Norwegian. 

My bridesmaid was my cousin, Emily Anderson; the best man was Robert's elder brother, Al. The parachute silk 
had been transformed by a dress maker into a lovely gown, crowned by Phyllis' own wedding veil. I carried a bouquet 
of arum lilies and I felt very happy. Robert looked very handsome in his formal outfit (hired for the day). Entering 
the Cathedral, I saw him as a mere speck far away, and as I trembled up the aisle to Here Comes the Bride 1 wondered 
if it was all a dream. Many people seemed to be smiling at me, though I saw this only dimly through my tears. 
When I reached Robert he whispered gently: "It's all right, girl" and I brightened up. It would be all right, God 
willing. 

At the reception we stood under a huge floral bell to receive the affectionate congratulations of our guests. Mr 
Hopstock had done everything in grand style, the decorations, as well as the elegant sandwiches and cakes. Sadly, we 
never got to know him as he died soon after our wedding day. There were not many photographs apart from the 
formal wedding picture, which I have with me still, as well as a silver horseshoe from the big wedding cake. 

Once Aunt Kitty had learned that there would be no Symons family dinner, she invited us to end our day with a 
quiet meal at her home. We took a pedicab from French town - a long street called the Rue de Say Zoong - to 
downtown Nanking Road. 

Later, it seemed strange to be alone at last after all the crowded hours and I wondered about our future, worrying 
that the torrential rain did not seem propitious. Bob was wonderful - gentle and caring, humorous and kind. For long 
years afterwards we would joke about our wedding night, for there were tears and fears in an ice-cold room where our 
passion was the only available heat. But all that will remain our secret. 

The first breakfast together went off well, as ] managed a good omelette, toast and coffee - simple enough, you 
may think, but not for a nervous young bride. Afterwards Bob washed up, insisting that we would always share the 
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chores. We were very much in love, though the future seemed so uncertain. What would it be like, living in a South 
Wales mining village with Uncle Henry and Aunt Ethel - of whom we knew nothing but their names? 

At last we sailed for Hong Kong and the world beyond. It seemed a wonderful new experience to enter Hong 
Kong waters together through the familiar Lyemun Pass which I had seen daily from our home on Kai Tak Bund. 
We were met at the wharf by Derek and Tommy Johnson, Robert's good friend. Father had managed to book us a 
room in the Hong Kong Hotel and had arranged a reception for about 40 friends and relatives. It all seemed quite 
unreal, and I missed the rest of the family. 

There was time only to call on Grand-Uncle. Despite his shy nature, he greeted us warmly and tried to sound 
enthusiastic about our future. Robert and I both felt very sad about leaving kith and kin in the East. 

Our repatriation ship was to carry British and French nationals from Shanghai and Hong Kong. The women 
occupied cabins whilst the men had to sleep in hammocks in dormitories. Fortunately, my cabin-mate was none 
other than Phyllis Lang, the Macau girl who had helped me at school in the first term after the war. Phyllis kindly 
did her best to allow the newlyweds some privacy, so we managed to have a little of our "honeymoon". I would 
carefully tidy up the cabin afterwards, but one day I forgot and the Indian cabin boy loudly accused me of having "one 
marn sleep here". I could feel myself blushing as I replied: "Yes, my husband." Whereupon he just nodded 
approvingly. 

In Singapore the tropical heat was a welcome change after the bitter cold of Shanghai. Robert's friends greeted 
us with great delight and we enjoyed seeing flying fish, vivid sunsets and a very blue sea. Next, we called at 
Colombo, where we visited a famous temple dedicated to the monkey god who was, like Christ, also tempted in the 
desert and was ministered unto by monkeys instead of angels. I was very much struck by the similarity. In the Red 
Sea we saw several large whales playing gracefully in schools and quite oblivious of our presence. 

Aden seemed a quiet spot as we passed through without stopping to our next port of call, Tewfik, on the coast 
of Eritrea. Here it was surprising to see blond German POWs cleaning out latrines. I felt oddly uncomfortable but I 
heard one woman exclaim raucously: "I don't have to go but I will, to make the German swine clean up after me!" 
We were issued with toilet accessories and warm woollen underwear, which I kept for 40 years. 

There was an uneventful journey through the Suez Canal, stopping at Alexandria only to load stores. By this 
time most passengers were beginning to feel bored with the routine of shipboard life; besides, we knew our next stop 
would be journey's end in Southampton. 

Before that, however, would be the Bay of Biscay and its well-known rough seas. I looked forward to winning a 
bet with Robert as to who was the better sailor. He took me into a smoke-filled saloon for a drink - and I lost! But 
after this small setback, I was the one to stand on deck revelling in the howling wind and the pitching ship. Few 
passengers survived the ordeal. Robert didn't. 

Soon everyone was caught up in the excitement of reaching Southampton. As we drew alongside the pier a 
military band played Rule Britannia and tears poured down my face - at last I was in England. 

The spring flowers and fresh green grass seemed idyllic to us, as did the neat houses and lovely big trees. 
Somehow we collected our luggage and then wondered how we were to find Uncle Henry in this crowd. Suddenly, I 
spotted someone who looked just like Father. We all travelled by train to Cardiff where Uncle Henry had left his car, 
and after hiring a lorry, the two vehicles started the 30-mile journey up the Rhondda Valley to Penygraig. Along the 
road we saw many fallen tree trunks - fortifications against German attack, we were told. Bob was cheerful and 
confident, which helped reduce my worries about our future. When we arrived at "Danyraig", Aunt Ethel seemed 
pleased to see us, though | still felt uncomfortable with her, even after a few more days. It was disappointing as I 
usually got on well with people. 

Uncle's house was the best in that valley - a big house with a large lounge, even larger dining-room and a white 
room full of Chinese "objets d'art". No-one ever sat in the white room. There was a big kitchen, with a separate 
section for the cooker, four upstairs bedrooms, but only one bathroom. Our room was pretty enough but had such an 
uncomfortable bed that we both developed bad backs. Bob was needed at the surgery at once, so we quickly unpacked 
and presented our few small gifts, more Chinese "objets" for the white room. 

Trying our best to be considerate, we decided to bathe only in the evening and to use the downstairs toilet at 
other times for our ablutions, to relieve the pressure on that single bathroom. Only much later did we discover that 
Uncle had a bath once a year! Aunt, for all her fastidiousness, bathed only once a week and tried, without success, to 
convert us to this regime. Robert regaled me with stories about Uncle's two clinics. The first day at the morning 
clinic, he heard Uncle say to one man, "Dai, what the hell are you doing here? - you're not ill." He said more or less 
the same to several men, until one miner, bolder than the rest, said loudly, "Aye Doctor, we're well but we've come 
to see the young one!" Uncle horrified Robert by washing a syringe under the tap and drying it with his far from 
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aseptic handkerchief. In prison camp, Robert had handled more than double the number of patients compared to the 
other two doctors, so it was not surprising that here he was a dynamo of energy. Good at diagnosis, cheerful and 
kind, he soon won the hearts of his new patients. Jt took no longer than a week for Uncle to realise that both clinics 
were safe in Robert's hands and to declare that he would take a holiday - the first in 40 years. 

Robert's success with the patients was not matched by the rest of our life in Wales. He was paid only 20 pounds 
a week, while I was having to do more and more unpaid housework for Aunt. After two months we were able to take 
a much-needed break, An old friend, Pat Power, invited us to visit him in Leicester. It was wonderful to get away and 
to have the chance to discuss our problems. On our return, Uncle was delighted to see us and immediately announced 
that he would pay Robert 50 pounds a week. Aunt was away on holiday he said. After dinner, Uncle told me about 
June, his adopted daughter, who had rejoined her own family when she was 20 years old. He also said: "Joyce, I'm 
changing my Will, and you will be in it. You're like a daughter to me." 

I was trying to think of an appropriate answer when I heard a blood-curdling scream. I turned round to see Aunt 
holding a bucket of water, which she threw at me. Then, picking up a poker, she attacked her husband. Robert rushed 
in to help, but I was shattered and lay awake for hours, not daring to stir. What was going to happen next? 

There was no sign of Aunt for a week. Uncle, who seemed perfectly happy, if at times rather withdrawn. later 
explained that for the past 40 years Aunt had taken off on a summer holiday, usually after helping herself to hidden 
cash (Uncle's) and whatever she could sell. When her money ran out she would come home, emotional and slightly 
repentant, swearing undying love. 

"This year,” Uncle concluded, “she can stay away for ever if she wants. I've got you two." But home she came 
after 10 days. I felt uneasy, especially after Robert warned me to be very careful. He was working very hard, doing 
night calls as well, so I was often alone. One Friday morning Nellie, the maid, rushed up to me panting: “It's 
raining - the young doctor's clothes in the garden." I looked outside and was stunned to see several of Robert's suits 
strewn on the wet grass and from our upstairs bedroom window, Aunt screaming triumphantly. It took me ages to 
clean those suits. The three of us were very angry, but at lunch Aunt was at her most charming. 

For days afterwards there was an uneasy calm, then she disappeared again. Uncle warned me that she could get 
back into the house quite easily, my only warning would be the dogs. We barricaded the back door to the kitchen and 
after preparing the supper, I was ironing when she suddenly appeared announcing, "I've put arsenic in your sugar, 
you bitch!" Robert was very perturbed and helped me in the kitchen until Uncle returned just before supper. Once 
again, Aunt seemed totally nonchalant. After dinner, Bob and I asked for a meeting. Uncle was furious about the 
arsenic but Aunt just said sweetly: "No, of course darling, [ was just joking." Robert threw away the sugar and took 
a fresh packet upstairs. Early next morning he found that his doctor's bag had been tampered with. Aunt hissed at 
me: "I've taken some pills which will kill me if I swallow them. Before that I'll write a note saying Robert has 
poisoned me." Robert immediately told Uncle that he would have to call the police as his professional integrity was 
at stake. 

The village bobby, a kindly portly man, took some notes, then explained that he knew all about Mrs 
Anderson's annual midsummer madness. We were wondering what next to say, when peals of strange laughter issued 
from the bathroom window. There she sat on the sill, dressed in the red silk kimono I had given her, shouting to the 
gathering crowd below: "They are all against me, those bloody Chinese." The policeman went upstairs to speak to 
her; Uncle started cursing her from the garden; Robert and I remained stunned into silence; the crowd was fascinated. 
They were soon dispersed by the bobby, who apologised to us before leaving. To Robert he said: "Don't worry 
doctor, she will calm down soon, but call me any time you're molested again." That was Friday. The three of us had 
dinner; she stayed in the spare bedroom throughout that day and the next. Uncle offered the car as well as Saturday off 
duty, so we went to Cardiff for a film and supper. It was now essential to get away from the unnatural venom of that 
house. I wrote off to Marjorie in London asking her to arrange two nights’ accommodation for us in London for a 
fortnight hence. Robert tried to cheer me up, though he felt really wretched himself. Nothing untoward happened 
until the Sunday morning before our departure. Robert was out on call; I was in the kitchen peeling potatoes when 
she appeared, wrapped in her dressing gown, smiling benignly and singing. Moments later Uncle joined us. 
Suddenly, Aunt grabbed the saucepan of potatoes and hurled it at me. When I ducked it hit the dresser, spraying glass 
and potatoes everywhere. Then she picked up a kitchen knife and went for me. I bolted out of the house, down the 
garden and ran to his architect neighbour for asylum. He could see that I was totally distraught and quickly rang 
Robert at the surgery. 

When Robert and I returned to Uncle's house, we told him we had decided to leave for good. Uncle said very 
quietly: "I'm very sorry. Very, very sorry." 

After that terrible day, he once more attended his surgery, to give Robert time to help with our packing. We had 
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quiet walks just to escape. Aunt was given the money to go away for 10 days, so we enjoyed some respite, and 
Uncle was able to have a long man-to-man talk with Robert. We were both sorry for him, but a continued stay was 
intolerable for us and he seemed to understand. He murmured: "June, my daughter. John, my brother. And now you 
two." 

So, at the end of November,we set off again. As the small train chugged down the valley, each mile made me 
feel safer. We had spent a strange eight months in the Rhondda Valley, more interesting for its people than its 
landscape of gentle rolling hills and ugly pit-heads. When I read, and reread, Llewellyn's How Green was my Valley, 
Robert confirmed that the life of the miners had been well portrayed. In a short time, Bob had got to know a couple 
of miners really well; he was accepted into their homes, visiting sick beds without formality and usually making 
everyone laugh. I thought then, as I continued to think for 28 years of marriage, that half his healing power was 
kindness and a sense of fun. 
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Chapter 13: Exploring London 


We went straight to the room Marjorie had reserved for us at her digs at 9 St Stephen's Gardens near Notting Hill 
Gate. It was wonderful to be on our own at last. Our trunks were stored in the cellar: we lived, cooked, washed our 
clothes and ourselves in a room 20 feet by 10 feet. The one large sash window had an outside ledge which served as 
an efficient refrigerator in that bitterly cold winter. 

We decided to enrol for post-graduate courses in Tropical Medicine (Robert) and Education (me). Although he 
had missed the first term, the examiners found Bob's stories about China so interesting that they allowed him on to 
the course. I had less luck, for London University refused to enrol me as I had not completed three full years of post- 
graduate teaching. I wrote back to say that I had taught in Hong Kong for two years and one term: coupled with the 
two terms I intended to teach in London before the next academic year, I would have the requisite three by the time I 
had to sit my examination. It took the University two months to decide in my favour. 

After much persuasion on my part, Robert agreed that I could look for a teaching job while he studied full-time 
since, in the long run, his career would be more important than mine. I decided to apply to private schools where 
the classes would be smaller than in state schools. One headmaster of a school in Holland Park offered me a pittance, 
adding: "You should teach for the love of the profession, not of money.” I was incensed. 

Finally, I settled for the Mitford Colmer School in Sloane Square. The school was run by two elderly and 
genteel spinsters who really did very well out of it. Towards the end of the first day, one of them, Miss Colmer 
summoned me to the hall to watch the proceedings, as I would be on duty thereafter. One of the teachers, Miss 
Young, was helping the children with their coats, occasionally going out into the road to hail a taxi for one of the 
youngsters. 

Fuming, I watched for a while. Then I headed for the private section of the house. The door was opened by a 
smartly uniformed maid who insisted that the Misses Colmer did not like staff to disturb them after school. Much to 
the maid's surprise, I persisted and found a very annoyed Miss Colmer (the younger), who asked in a superior voice: 
"Yes, Mrs Symons?" I replied simply: "I'm sorry Miss Colmer, I've come to be a teacher, not a commissionaire, so 
if I must do that hall duty, please pay me for today and I'll not return tomorrow." She was at first aghast, then 
recovered and, to the surprise of the maid and her sister, asked me to tea. I was asked to explain myself. After a 
moment, J said slowly: "I think the whole exercise is psychologically wrong on two counts. The status of staff is 
important, especially in a school like this where the children come from rich homes and are used to being served. Let 
them help each other. The prefects should keep order while a member of staff is present keeping an eye on the 
proceedings. Taxis should be booked in advance. The other reason is that the children can thus be trained to help the 
younger ones, to encourage a school spirit.” There was a long silence and I was almost sorry I had thrown away my 
first London job. Miss Colmer then said almost kindly: "Thank you, Mrs Symons. Please return tomorrow." 

I said nothing in the Staff Common Room but had a sense of satisfaction when I heard that the scheme was 
changed, much to the relief of all the staff. My intervention was never known. 

The 10 girls in my class had an average age of about 12, but their sizes varied from the strappingly mature to 
the fragile - like Ruth Jacobs, frail and sensitive but very intelligent. I did not allow myself to have any favourites (a 
rule I have always kept) but inevitably, found one or two outstanding. Anna Massey, I remember well. She was 
bright-eyed, attractive, quick as a bird. She always enjoyed her work, especially the oral work like reading aloud or 
giving Littleman lectures which drew on her intelligence, poise and wonderful voice. I did not foresee her future as an 
actress, but imagined then that she might grow up to take charge of a leading business. Science was not taught in 
that school, luckily for me, as I had to teach everything on the timetable - English, French, Mathematics, Literature, 
History, Geography, Religious Education and Physical Education. There were no syllabuses, few textbooks or 
reference books, and no staff meetings or discussions with the headmistress. Left to my own devices I planned my 
work for the next two terms after obtaining, with some difficulty, the list of holidays. 

The first thing I did was to share my plans with the girls. I told them that unofficially we would have our own 
Dalton plan, which would require them to read from reference and other books; then to pool the information and to 
have integrated course work. Most of the parents were delighted to have their daughters "teach themselves in their 
own way"; some immediately bought encyclopaedias and other works of reference. I learnt as much as the children 
while I concentrated on guiding, explaining, helping to correlate relevant material, setting essays and projects and 
generally keeping an eye on everything. 

The children were very keen, and the days just flew past. All was progressing well when the desperate cold of 
1947 struck me down. Leaving the tube station one morning, I could hardly lift my feet through the deep snow. 
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Wrapped in Mother's squirrel coat, I plodded along feeling utterly miserable, without knowing why. When I finally 
reached the school, the headmistress was waiting in the entrance hall, and taking one look at me said that I should sit 
down while she call Robert to collect me. She even handed me a five pound note. I was breathing with great 
difficulty and finally realised that I was ill. Robert listened carefully to my chest before making me a cup of tea. He 
bought medicine and some injections before getting ready to leave for his lectures. I asked feebly: "Aren't you 
staying home?" He answered brightly: “You've a touch of bronchitis only. I'll get back as soon as I can." I felt 
deserted, and miserable enough to cry, but did not, only because fatigue soon engulfed me. After I had fully 
recovered, Robert told me that I had had pneumonia, adding: "If I'd stayed home you would have cried all the time!" I 
wonder. After 10 days I returned to school. The headmistress was thrilled as it meant she would not need to employ a 
substitute teacher. She had gone into my class from time to time while my girls worked very sensibly on their own. 
I received several cards and little posies, which really cheered me up. 

At home in our digs, Robert and I studied hard each evening after the supper we cooked together. Marjorie had 
stopped sharing our meal as she said helping with the chores took too Jong. After a month J had saved enough to 
send off a six guinea cheque to the University of London for a comprehensive reading list for the post-graduate 
Teacher's Diploma examination. I still did not know if I was eligible to sit the examination, but I believed in being 
prepared. I had decided to do Comparative Education as my elective. Moral Education and Health Education were 
obligatory, so Robert became my tutor for the latter. The list comprised 90 recommended books but since the Public 
Library had little to offer - all I could do was wait. 

Weekends we spent with Derek, who was working in London and living in digs near us - with Marjorie when 
her Birmingham boyfriend was not in town, or with various Hong Kong friends like the Churn girls, Dr Gerald 
Abraham and occasionally with Oswald Cheung. He once gave us an interesting weekend at Christ College, 
Cambridge, where he was reading Jurisprudence. Derek joined us and we had a happy break. 

During the school holidays and just before Easter, I was informed by the University that [ was eligible. I spent 
the next three weeks in the Senate House library reading up on Comparative Education and, briefly, Moral 
Education. Robert and I travelled up daily, as his lectures and practicals were just around the corner. Occasionally we 
would meet for lunch and always went home together just before the evening rush. 

I had decided to give my class examinations disguised as tests just before Easter. The girls were dismayed but I 
was adamant. When the results came out, little Ruth Jacobs caused an uncomfortable little drama. The head sent for 
me as soon as it was known that Ruth had failed miserably in her History test. 

"Mrs Symons," she pronounced, "I notice with alarm Ruth Jacobs’ appalling history marks. This won't do. Her 
father is very well known in the City and is an MP. Could you change her mark?" I was really appalled. 

"Miss Colmer, I fail to see the connection between Mr Jacobs’ position in life and his daughter's knowledge of 
history. (Actually I have forgotten the surname except that it was definitely Jewish) I'll certainly look over the paper 
in case I've added up the marks incorrectly or left out the marking of an answer but, Miss Colmer, it's your school 
so would you like to remark, giving Ruth whatever marks her father deserves?" 

I stunned myself as well as Miss Colmer, but she rose slowly from her desk, held out her hand and said quietly 
but sincerely: "I'm sorry Mrs Symons. You're right, I do apologise. You are a young woman of integrity - thank 
you for correcting me." Happily nothing further happened and in the summer examination Ruth acquitted herself 
really well. 

The girls often talked about themselves and their problems. 1 remember one classic remark: "I have four daddies 
by my mummy and three mummies by my daddy." It took me a little while to work this out, but the headmistress 
confirmed that a high proportion of the children came from broken homes. Though some were inordinately spoilt, I 
was sorry for them and determined to make school hours happy and interesting. The only duty I disliked was the 
biweekly walk to Rotten Row where we had PE and netball. Shepherding 10 children across busy roads always 
worried me, so when I was out with Bob [ relished the security he provided. 

I would try to study in the evening but always dozed off, whereupon Robert would send me to bed, insisting that 
I could absorb nothing if too exhausted. There was so little time to pack in so much, I wondered if I had been too 
ambitious. An old friend, Stanley Broadbridge, was on a year's leave from the Hong Kong Government to allow him 
to take the same course. We met once and I was most envious to hear about the lectures and tutorials he attended, 
whilst I had only myself, like a castaway on a desert island. Robert and I saved every penny to spend on taxis each 
morning during the examinations, as the bus queues were long and the underground trains often broke down. At the 
first examination, [ sat for 20 minutes or so unable to write one word. Then I pulled myself together and thought: 
"Just show you understand basic principles, never mind details!" I got through without further panic, improvising 
most of the time, stressing the Chinese point of view where applicable and secretly rather smug because I had done 
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no work at all! Robert was making steady progress, so we became even happier and more confident. While waiting 
for the results 1 went on a three-week residential course for post-graduate teachers at Lincoln College, Oxford. J 
thoroughly enjoyed myself and talked to professionals from many different countries. When our results were 
announced, Robert joined me in Oxford for the weekend. It was an emotional reunion and a very happy time, the 
best since our wedding. I had missed the thrill of seeing our names in the list of successful examinees which was 
posted up on the railings outside Senate House. Unfortunately, I also missed Gerald Abraham's wedding when Robert 
was best man, but we did both go to the wedding of Stanley Broadbridge and Grace Frith. There in Catford, a south- 
east suburb of London, we found a Hong Kong gathering - noisy, cheerful, everybody talking at once and tables 
laden with food and drink. Life seemed very rosy, even more so when we received a letter from Major Churn who 
offered us office accommodation if we returned to Hong Kong. That short note was to prove invaluable. 

It was wonderful to be in London in the summer of 1947, with only one real worry - the lack of money. But we 
were very much in love, surrounded by family and friends and there was a holiday to come. We walked round 
museums and art galleries, old churches and other landmarks. After three weeks, we decided to find some work while 
we waited for passage home on any of the ships sponsored by the Government to take people to work in Hong 
Kong; our finances made it essential for us to utilise this small emigration scheme. Robert found work as a locum at 
St Stephen's, a central London hospital, and I was appointed to teach 10 year-olds in an Anglican primary school 
behind Lambeth Palace. As I crossed Westminster Bridge every morning, I would murmur Wordsworth's sonnet. The 
school had Victorian buildings and inadequate playgrounds. The children were mainly working class, basically as 
friendly as the Mitford Colmer children, but from the other end of the economic scale. For the first time in my life it 
took a real effort to establish discipline. I would not resort to hitting a child, which even the headmaster said was 
"the only thing they understand". Eventually, after a miserable fortnight, the children realised - reluctantly at first - 
that | was there to teach them; begrudgingly they gave me a chance. Then they were hooked and I began to look 
forward to each day. 

A few weeks later I was involved in a little drama. On the second floor a big boy of 11 was sitting on a window 
sill threatening to jump. Neither his form teacher nor the headmaster could do anything with him and at last the head 
asked me to help. "But Sir," I demurred, "I don't know the boy. If he jumps I might be sued by the parents." 

"No," he said. "I guarantee that side of it. Go in, Mrs Symons, do what you can - and good luck." 

I was gently pushed into the room and had to think fast. Though inwardly agitated, I mustered up an annoyed 
authoritarian tone, and said: "Now boy, get off that bl..... window sill, you stupid b.....!" - a word I had picked up 
in Wales. He gazed at me in surprise and said: "All right. I'm getting fed up anyway, Miss,” and swung himself back 
into the room. I gave him a friendly smile and we left the room. The headmaster could not stop thanking me, and 
the staff seemed friendlier after that episode, though I, for one, never told them exactly what J had said. 

When half-term came, Robert was between locums so we were able to accept the kind invitation of friends Pierre 
and Barbara Hui Bon Hoa to visit them in Paris. They had an impressive apartment near The Tuileries, complete 
with a resident French maid. Food was actually cooked with butter and cream, a far cry from the whale meat and 
horse meat of rationed London. We went to Les Folies Begeres ~ boring, apart from spectacular costumes - saw 
Napoleon's tomb and other sights. It was an exciting sample of an opulent world. We came home laden with meat 
and dairy produce. Back in our digs we had little dinner parties, serving rice, fried eggs, curried horse meat and 
vegetables. One Hong Kong friend never forgot those parties for it was difficult to get rice; meat was restricted and 
we were rationed to one egg per person per month. Fog came early and very thick, so even in late October getting 
home after work meant long and tedious journeys. I was beginning to long for warm sunshine. 

At long last we had news that two free passages were available on the Empire Brent, sailing from Glasgow in late 
December. Jt was good news, but as usual carried a little sadness with it as I would have to say goodbye to Derek and 
Marjorie, Miss Gibbins and other friends. The train journey northwards was very interesting, though our money 
seemed to be running out. On embarkation we discovered that three friends were to be shipmates - Ossie's mother, 
Mrs Chan Kai Ming who was accompanied by Flossie Cumine. The third was Vivienne Churn who had just 
completed her beautician's training. "The Empire Bent", as the old lady prophetically named it, sailed on December 
29,1947. It was about 20,000 tons, half fitted out as a troopship. I shared a cabin with five other women while Bob 
was a few decks down in a dormitory. New Year's Eve passed in the usual boisterous manner, though the rough sea 
took its toll. We stopped at Alexandria and a few other ports, but there was no shore leave and the rather confined 
routine was broken only by a little drinks party Mrs Chan gave in her tiny cabin. Robert and I wished in vain for 
some privacy. We stopped long enough in Singapore to be invited to a lavish dinner by an old friend of Mrs Chan, 
nicknamed "Admiral". Bob and I knew for certain we were back in the East when we were laid low by indigestion. 
We could hardly wait to reach Hong Kong. 
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Chapter 14: Home to Hong Kong 


Mother was waiting on the wharf ready to drown us in tears. It was quite overwhelming to be home in Hong Kong, 
although home we had none - nor did Mother. The Japanese, using British POW labour, had demolished our house at 
Kai Tak Bund and the entire terrace to make room for a larger airport. Mother was staying with a Shanghai family 
and looking after two boys while their parents returned to Shanghai to collect the other children. She had arranged for 
us to board with Fred and Flo Winyard in a house along Prince Edward Road. 

Next day, Robert and I went to see Major Churn at his office to return his letter as requested. We had been most 
grateful for it as that letter had provided proof that accommodation was available and so allowed us to return to the 
colony. I was hoping that he would offer to rent us some office space but he said nothing, merely looking 
apprehensive and then relieved when Bob handed him his letter. He at once threw it into the open coal fire. 

The Winyards were most kind and charged us very little for board and lodging which I soon managed to pay for by 
giving private English lessons. Soon I had more pupils than I could handle and passed on a few of the youngest ones 
to Mother, who coped admirably. Everyone wanted to learn English in those days. 

Robert visited a few doctor friends for ideas about starting a practice and soon learned that many doctors were 
making big sums of money in a rather heartless manner. Eventually he shared a Nathan Road clinic with two old 
friends, Dr Ozorio and Dr Gosano, who worked part-time for the Government. It was difficult for Robert as he did 
not know many people. There were many days when no patients came and he simply sat there. I felt for him and 
asked if he wanted us to return to Shanghai. 

"No," he replied. "Dad said I must stay here to make arrangements for them to move down. Shanghai is finished." 
That was in January 1948. Soon Bob found another office to share - on Hong Kong Island, up the hill from Queen's 
Road, Central. Here he worked in the mornings, but business was still slow and made worse by the fact that there 
was no lift. 

I spent the third term of the school year as acting headmistress at DGS while Miss Hurrell, who had arrived in 
March 1946, went to England on leave. So, for the second time, | was acting headmistress, enjoying it, but aware of 
all the difficulties inherent in the job. I returned to private teaching as soon as possible. Throughout these struggles 
one pleasant feature of our life was the visits to Mother and some of the Chan clan, especially "Old Battle Cruiser", 
Mrs Victoria Sinn, who lived on Boundary Street. Then out of the blue, two developments brought us fresh hope. 

Grand-Uncle, who had been happily reinstated at his home on MacDonnell Road, suddenly offered to buy Mother 
a little house in Sha Tin on the foothills near the railway station. It was a wonderful gift as Mother would once 
again have her own home after those dreadful war years. I helped her buy second-hand furniture at Lammerts, the 
auctioneers. Her house was a typical village dwelling with a 20 foot by 30 foot room downstairs and one large 
bedroom upstairs. It had been built in 1922 for an old English couple who had lived there until the war, then been 
repatriated afterwards. Of course it had been badly looted. Mother had it repaired and redecorated, dividing the upstairs 
area into two rooms so that she could offer us accommodation. I was grateful yet reluctant to accept, for in two years 
of marriage we had had little privacy. 

Just as I was discussing the matter with Robert, his old friend, a Dr Lee, asked us to visit him. When he and his 
wife had passed through Macau en route to free China early in 1942 they had borrowed a little money from me but I 
had refused repayment in 1945 as it would have been in the wrong currency. He told us he was going into 
Government service and could transfer the lease of the flat to us for a consideration. In those days rents were kept low 
by the Government but the transfer of any lease involved "key money" which had so far proved beyond our slender 
means. Suddenly our luck had changed - we would have our own home! Phyllis gave us some furniture in her usual 
generous way. She was a tower of strength to us in 1948, helping in all kinds of ways and welcoming us whenever 
we managed to visit her in her lovely home in Macau. Guida (Poogee) was about three and a miraculous attraction 
for me. We saw friends of our own age and often met the older aunts, especially dear Auntie Kitty, who had moved 
down from Shanghai with her faithful servant Ah Hau. 

Later that year I developed new contacts and soon found at my door many rich boys and girls who were taking the 
English examination in the newly restored Certificate (Form V) and Matriculation (Form VI) public examinations. 
Robert too was beginning to get established. His cheerful personality and outstanding professionalism soon 
impressed relatives and friends. He was the only doctor to travel by bus, dragging his big doctor's bag everywhere, 
because we needed to save money and did so carefully without, however, being either miserly or miserable. 

Hong Kong was in a ferment that year for each day brought rich families down from Shanghai, Peking, Nanking, 
Canton and other big cities. The affluent were followed by others less so, and our economy was soon being affected 
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in diverse ways - suddenly, Hong Kong began to lose its insularity. Property was hard to secure, new restaurants and 
shops opened up with Shanghai money and Shanghai skills, servants now expected to be tipped for small services, 
the style of food, clothes and entertainment changed. 

Robert took all this in his stride and seemed happier. Unlike most doctors, he sent out invoices every month 
instead of demanding cash on the spot. His colleagues would issue just two days supply of medicine, forcing the 
patients who were still unwell to return for another consultation. We did the accounts ourselves and enjoyed 
watching the practice grow. By mid 1949 we were able to afford a car - a little Anglia - its licence number 1219 
forever etched in my memory. No one could have been prouder than Robert the first day he came to fetch me in the 
car. 

In the spring of 1949 there were several shocks. Father had been living separately in Macau in a little flat near 
Praia Grande although Phyllis had been taking care of him. One Saturday night while we were at a party, she rang to 
tell us that he had been rushed to hospital. We arrived in Macau the following day, only to find that he had died in 
the night. I believe Father had never recovered from the grief of Donald's death. He kept up a good front, especially 
with Derek, but their relationship could not replace the closeness he had felt for Donald. Also, his health had been 
poor and excessive smoking had not helped his bronchitis and asthma. When Robert and I visited him the Christmas 
before, Robert had indicated then that "the old man” (then only 59) was not strong and should cut out smoking. The 
funeral was attended by some of Aunt Katie's family, Aunt Kitty, some Chans, Mother and the rest of our family. 
There were also Portuguese notables (friends of Henrique and Phyllis) and the Governor sent his A.D.C. Over his 
coffin, I quietly told Phyllis: "You've looked after Dad, I'll look after Mum." 

That period of mourning after his death was, for me, a period of remembering. | used to spend hours thinking 
about Father and how proud he had been of a picture presented to him by The Anti-Mui-Tsai Society. The Chinese 
inscription read, "Within the four seas, all men are brothers. Not until 1988, when I thought about writing these 
memoirs, was I able to research The Anti-Mui-Tsai Society. 

I am grateful to an old friend and former student, Dr Elizabeth Sinn for information from the Hong Kong Hansard, 
and to Dr Carl Smith's history of the period. The Society - its name roughly meaning Anti Maidservant Slavery - 
was formed in 1921; it was the first major effort of a large body of Chinese Christians to campaign for social 
change. Labour unions were also enlisted, and for the first time in the history of Hong Kong, women took part in 
the campaign. Ten years before this, the establishment of the Chinese Republic in 1911 had brought with it fresh 
interest in social issues, especially on the part of Chinese Christians. This was a very interesting run-up to the Mui 
Tsai controversy. The reformers called the buying of young girls as domestic servants “this nefarious traffic in 
human beings"; others, mainly the elite "establishment" of rich Chinese, were disturbed by British encroachment on 
an old Chinese custom. 

In July 1921, Chinese leaders in Hong Kong called a mass meeting. It was attended by about 300 people - from 
Legislative Councillors to coolie workers, labour unionists and Chinese ladies. The resolution, proposed and 
seconded, was that the Mui-Tsai system be abolished. But the Chairman ruled it out of order as the meeting had 
originally been called to discuss the creation of a society for the protection of servant girls. At the end of the 
meeting, a resolution was passed to form such a society. It was then duly organised as the Society for the Protection 
of the Mui-Tsai. Father became active in the Anti-Mui-Tsai Society which was set up that September and soon 
produced a manifesto. 

The whole question of the Mui -Tsai (literally meaning little younger sisters) has been fully developed in Norman 
Miner's book Hong Kong Under Imperial Rule 1912-1941. He tells us that amongst the first ordinances passed by 
the Legislative Council of Hong Kong in 1944 was one prohibiting slavery. But this ordinance was disallowed by 
the Crown since it had been predated by British Acts of Parliament outlawing the slave trade and slavery in all 
British dominions and colonies. For about five years, increasing pressure was put on Parliament about the Mui-Tsai. 
In England, the subject was arousing more and more interest; the records show letters from the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Fabian Society, the League of Nations Union, the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Society. 

Eventually, in February 1922, Winston Churchill (Secretary of State for Colonies) decided to take a hand: he sent 
a telegram to Governor Stubbs commanding an immediate proclamation to the effect that "the status of mui tsai as 
understood in China will not be in future recognised in Hong Kong". In answer, Stubbs told London that he had set 
up a committee to devise measures for ending the system as soon as possible. The committee had been drawn from 
members of the Society for the Protection of Mui Tsai and the Anti-Mui-Tsai Society. Eventually, all parties 
reached an agreement to effect gradual reform. My father and six colleagues, together with seven representatives of 
the Protection of Mui-Tsai Society, were the formal delegates to meetings with the Secretary for Chinese Affairs. 
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Jointly, they formulated suggestions for drafting a bill for the abolition of the mui-tsai system. All the members 
were Chinese or Eurasian. Father was listed as "Mr Charles Graham Anderson (1889-1949) a Eurasian, Manager of 
the International Savings Society of Hong Kong, also newspaper reporter”. After more wrangling with other 
interested groups, Governor Stubbs warned London: "It means that the Chinese for the first time are setting 
themselves against the government. This is the beginning of the end". The Establishment tried again to put back the 
clock but finally decided to support the Bill for Abolition before the Legislative Council. Father and his colleagues 
jubilantly convened a general meeting in January 1923 to support the Bill. Women spoke strongly in support - 
another historic landmark. 

I remembered that while I was still a child, Father had described an important meeting at which he was praised for 
his correspondence and speeches, thanked for his contribution and presented with the scroll. Sadly, this vanished 
when the Japanese commandeered our home - perhaps it hangs on a wall somewhere in Japan. Father died before the 
birth of Phyllis' second child, Roberto. I was sorry he had missed seeing his grandson, for he loved children. 

When we returned to Hong Kong after the funeral, Robert and I continued to work as hard as possible so that we 
could repay Phyllis’ loan for our new home in MacDonnell Road. This was our first real home. Our flat occupied 
half the ground floor of a big colonial-style house surrounded with wide verandahs - one facing the harbour (which 
could be seen if one stood on the granite balustrade), the other facing east, parallel to a flight of steps linking 
MacDonnell Road to Kennedy Road. Beside the steps ran a nullah (open drain) which in winter was almost dry, but 
in summer became a torrent. Especially after the typhoon rains, the constant roar of the waters often disturbed our 
sleep. In summer we ate on the verandah which was partitioned off from the other flat. I never felt really private on 
that verandah as any conversation could be easily overheard. The long living-room boasted an enormous blackwood 
table measuring about twelve foot by four foot six, with wide matching blackwood chairs. We had bought these with 
Phyllis' help. The settee and other furniture was arranged at the other end of the room around our pride and joy, a red 
Axminster that Robert had bought, with some help from one of his patients, from a firm of importers. The second 
bedroom was subdivided by partitions into a bedroom, a pantry, and a servant's room. 

We had an excellent cook so we ate first-class Chinese food, as well as some basic European dishes which I 
gradually encouraged her to try. The other servant, Ah Wai, had a fiery temper but was a very quick worker and took 
care of all the washing and cleaning, so relieving me of most of the domestic chores. Fortunately, they worked well 
together. I taught my pupils at the dining table - there was space for my largest class of five, though usually private 
pupils were taught on a one-to-one basis. I taught for several hours a day while Robert carried on working in two 
practices, one on each side of the harbour. We enjoyed going to the cinema and at weekends often joined some friends 
for picnics and parties. Phyllis regularly visited us as she wanted her second baby to be born in Hong Kong, so that 
it could be eligible for British papers. She would bring with her a trusted servant, Ah-Tak, who would look after 
little Guida (Poogee). 

There were other visitors too. Derek came back from England to share Mother's home; even Marjorie returned. 
Armed with outstanding references from Unilever and other big London firms, she was immediately offered a good 
job with Jardines. She too lived in Sha Tin. 

Serious news was coming from Shanghai about the spread of communism. Robert and I complied with his 
father's request to allow some of the younger family members to join us in Hong Kong, using our flat as their first 
base. So Donald (nicknamed "Red"), his brother Bill and pretty Ann, the youngest sibling, soon came down. Robert 
was happy to have his family around once more and for a few months, they lived with us. Eventually, Robert rented 
a big flat for them at 216 Nathan Road. Key money cost $20,000 but the rent was under $150 a month for the flat, 
fully furnished and equipped. Bob's parents, "the old couple", lived there for about 30 years. 

I filled up any corners of spare time by sitting on two committees - the Diocesan Old Girls’ Association (I was 
President for a few years) and a charitable organisation of Eurasians called The Welfare League. My father had been 
secretary of this society from its inception in 1930 until the war. He was the main speaker at the inaugural meeting 
but had preceded that by making a stirring speech at a special meeting on December 29, 1929, when he said: "If 
‘Peace on earth and goodwill towards men’ is not to be mere gibberish, then the Eurasians within the seven seas are 
people sent into this world to assist in the accomplishment of this ideal. In this part of China we are a force to be 
reckoned with, a force to be respected and a force to be better appreciated when it is shown that we can look after, not 
only ourselves, but also the destitute of our kith and kin." 

Father named four leading Hong Kong personalities, all secretly members of the League but who were publicly 
Chinese. When I joined, I was the first woman to sit on the committee which was chaired by Major S. M. Churn. 
Meetings were short and to the point. The League helped many in distress and educated many young people at the 
Diocesan Girls’ School and the Diocesan Boys’ School. 
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Chapter 15: Communist Agitation, Grand-Uncle Dies 


On Saturday, October 1, 1949, all my private students cancelled their lessons. Their reasons, when I finally 
unravelled the whole business, were connected with the growing political tension emanating from China. 

Bishop Hall had given me six "Sheng Kung Hui" Primary schools to run as unpaid Supervisor with authority 
over all the head teachers. I was also Executive Secretary of the committee chaired by the Bishop. Some time that 
summer, the Bishop asked me to take on six more workers’ schools, which I did. Unexpectedly finding myself free 
on October 1, I decided to visit the new schools where I was very coldly received. At one school, active hatred was 
visible on almost every face. The headmaster had locked himself into his office. After a lot of pleading, he 
reluctantly let me in. 

“What on earth is the matter?" J asked. 

"They want to throw me over the verandah, and you too!" he replied. 

"Why?" I gasped. 

"Because they demanded a half-day holiday because of Peking and J said they could not have the holiday because of 
your visit!" I foolishly said, "But what's Peking got to do with it?" 

He looked disgustedly at me and muttered almost inaudibly: "Because this is a Communist school!" 

I thought to myself, I'm going to have a bone or two to pick with the Bishop, but quickly asked him to get some 
of the senior teachers and a few Primary 6 pupils to attend a meeting. The headmaster was shaking. I told the 
assembly briefly that I appreciated their interest in Peking, but it would not be right for them to have a holiday 
while other schools in the group had to work, so we would fix one for another day. For a moment I did not know 
what would happen, but fortunately, they accepted the proposal. I left as soon as decently possible. 

On Monday, I had the whole story from Bishop Hall. The Government had intended to close down these 
Communist schools when Bishop Hall intervened on their behalf. A compromise was reached whereby each school 
would accept a seconded Government headmaster and all would serve under a new supervisor - one Joyce Symons. 

A few weeks later I resigned because at one meeting a group of representatives (including some very active 
Communists) insulted Bishop Hall so badly that I could not take it. 

"Bishop, you're a saint,” I said, "but I'm not sure you should be a sitting duck too." 

A few days before that meeting, the Bishop, one of "them" and | were riding in the Bishop's jeep on our way to 
visit one of the schools. Quite forgetting about my fellow passenger's political allegiance, I said brightly: "Bishop, 
isn't it thrilling about the Amethyst getting away down the Yangtze?" He grunted episcopally. Later, in 1967, the 
other man was a prominent demonstrator outside the Bank of China. 

After the DGS Speech Day, Bishop Hall offered me a lift to the Star Ferry terminal. His jeep was parked outside 
the school and we were escorted to it by Erik Kvan, a Danish priest of the Cathedral. I noticed that he had crossed his 
fingers as we drove off. A few splutters later, Bishop asked, "Did Erik have his fingers crossed?” 

I said sweetly, "Yes, but I don't know why.” We both laughed. 

As we crossed the harbour, the Bishop became serious. He invited me to head the school after Miss Hurrell. 1 felt 
I had to tell him that I had a health problem, whereupon he asked for a meeting with Robert as well. Robert talked 
privately with him and finally, the Bishop said: "It will be all right. When the tumour stops growing, you must 
both come to see me again.” As we walked down the garden steps, Robert said, "That man has great faith." 

Many years later Bob finally let me know that while the tumour had been active, I could have gone blind - or 
died. That had been diagnosed by Professor Nixon and a Hungarian specialist whom J had consulted in London in 
October 1947. 

At that time, however, I was too busy to worry about my own health. We had both spent the year building our 
careers and making our new home. But in spring 1950, we received an ultimatum about the flat. The lease would not 
be renewed unless I joined the staff of St Paul's Co-educational College. The principal, Dr Katie Woo, sent Bobbie 
Kotewall (who was to succeed her as Principal in 1952) with the offer of a teaching post and was kindness itself 
when I met her, Robert and I had unwillingly decided I had to accept the offer, as key money had risen still higher 
and the rush of refugees from Shanghai had made accommodation almost impossible to find. Dr Woo allowed me to 
retain some of my private pupils and excused me from ail extracurricular duties since I was "helping Bishop Hall” - 
which I was, 

The school was so close to our flat that al] J had to do was slip through a small side gate when the first bell rang 
and I would be home almost before the last bell had finished ringing. 

I taught English to Forms V and VI, Geography and some Oral English to some of the lower forms. The boys 
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and girls were marvellous: keen, clever, extremely courteous and ever so industrious. It took them a little time to get 
used to my methods but they slowly learnt to be more forthcoming in oral discussions and less self-centred in project 
work. They had to supplement their project work by consulting Chinese books and newspapers, since the library was 
still rather meagre and there were few books left after the war. I am still in touch with some of them; a couple of 
these students are even now giving me medical and legal advice. 

The year 1952 was one full of incident, both glad and sad. In May, Robert's parents entrained from Shanghai for 
Hong Kong, travelling via Canton on a long and difficult journey. They were subjected to several body searches and 
their suitcases were thoroughly scrutinised. Robert's mother was still upset when she arrived because of the last body 
search and also because their vacuum flasks had been emptied on to the ground - much to the amusement of the 
young Communist guards. 

A few weeks later, Grand-Uncle took ill. I had often visited him for a chat as he seemed lost in his big house. 
One Sunday, I caught a glimpse of him as we walked past his door. With a sudden premonition, I felt I had to urge 
him to come with us to visit Mother in Sha Tin. To my surprise, he immediately agreed. Robert drove extra 
carefully as he pointed out places of interest en route. Grand-Uncle seemed to enjoy seeing the very friendly monkeys 
near Sha Tin reservoir. Mother was so happy at the chance to show him what she had done with his generous gift, 
and the whole afternoon passed delightfully. 

When Grand-Uncle took a turn for the worse, Robert had him admitted to the Matilda Hospital on the Peak, but 
the patient was miserable there. So was [, when I saw the newly built extension where he was housed - a trap for the 
winds howling round the Peak, with almost human moans all day long. Grand-Uncle went home but had a sudden 
relapse and died very quickly one night before Robert could reach him. He was 77. 

When his old friend, Noe] Croucher, heard the news from us, he announced that he was the executor of the estate 
and would attend to everything. 

The funeral was well attended by a few bankers and many members of the Li family. Noel bought the house 
which was later demolished to make way for eighteen flats on the entire site, including the garden. An auction was 
held at the house, which I entered for the last time. I was struck by the irony of my reclusive uncle's beloved curios 
and lovely Chinese furniture ending up in the hands of total strangers. I bought only a picture I had given the old 
man, as a memento. We were all remembered in his will, so for a while life was easier. 

As usual, we saw in the New Year at the Kowloon Cricket Club. The eventful year had ended happily but 1953 
was to start quite horrifyingly. There was a fatal accident - Robert knocked down a woman. After the trial, Robert's 
driving licence was endorsed and he had to pay a fine. It was hard to believe that suddenly we were in deep trouble. 
Friends and family consoled us - but not all, inevitably, some were condemning. 

After very difficult discussions, we decided to stick it out in Hong Kong. I suppose we were caught up in so 
many changes that 1 felt the city was no longer the quiet colonial town 1 had known. Each day we learnt of friends 
who had left Shanghai for good. Socially, it was quite interesting, but economically it was a struggle for those on 
fixed salaries as food prices increased dramatically, rents and key money reached giddy heights, servants demanded 
"Shanghai" salaries and left when refused. Many families lost the old servants who had stayed throughout the 
Japanese occupation. 

On the credit side, Bob was beginning to attract many Shanghai patients as he spoke the dialect fluently and his 
stint at Jackson Dunn and Partners in Shanghai had given him "face". It had easily been Shanghai's most prestigious 
firm. Foreigners too were coming to his surgery. 

We were now happily surrounded by our families and had fully recovered from the deprivations of the war years. 
Robert, who weighed 120 Ibs when he came out of the POW camp, now weighed 160 Ibs; I had gone from 120 in 
Macau to my present 135 lbs. Phyllis had borne two children well and was very attractive. Derek, though still thin, 
was fit enough, and Mother was still very good-looking. Despite Mother's tears, Derek left for England towards the 
end of 1952 to marry a girl he had met in London. Marjorie left in a huff for Canada. She and Derek had had a tiff 
over a game of cards, during which she had threatened, "If I can't have my way, I'll go to Canada!" 

Derek snapped back: "Then go to Canada!" 

The very next day she bought a ticket and was gone within the week. I felt apprehensive when I saw her depart on 
a freighter, as Canada seemed so far away, So strange and so totally mysterious. In all this time, I might have given 
relatively little thought to my health, but Robert (who knew much more about it) insisted that I have annual X-rays 
of my skull. He called on his friend, Dr Ho Hung Chui, an X-ray specialist who later became an outstanding cancer 
specialist. Dr Ho became more optimistic as the months went by, unti} eventually, at the end of 1952 he announced 
with delight that the tumour in my brain had stopped growing. When Robert explained the full implications of that 
tumour, I realised what I had been spared. We were both overjoyed with the reprieve, and I could not thank God 
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enough. We kept our promise to call on the Bishop and three happy people shared a cup of tea in his study. We 
discussed the renewed offer of the Head-ship and were given a fortnight to think about it. Financially, I would be 
taking a massive 75% cut in income in exchange for infinitely more work of a difficult and demanding nature. But 
Robert was confident that his practice (now conducted only from Marina House) was growing, so we both agreed that 
the problems of finance need not worry us unduly at that stage. He left it to me. Thinking back to that crucial 
decision as I write these memoirs, | believe that I really made up my mind to do something useful for others, 
because J felt my life had been spared for a purpose. I was childless and would remain so. It was a cross I had to bear 
and it left me with a profound sense of failure. Was it now my task to look after the children of more fortunate 
people? I prayed hard and thought deeply. Yes - I would do it. 

After Robert's trial, I had less than a month to prepare for my new career. I reread many articles on educational 
problems which I had collected in London, and seriously evaluated the many challenges ahead; I spent many days in 
prayer. 

I chose to start on April 1, 1953. The odd date did not worry me. I would be the first married woman and the first 
Eurasian to be headmistress of the Diocesan Girls' School. I felt I had made the right decision and looked forward to 
the future with quiet confidence and inherent caution. 
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Chapter 16: Headmistress of Diocesan Girls' School 


After 40 years I can remember two definite ideas uppermost in my mind. I would serve the School until the 
Centenary in 1960, when the School should expand in larger new premises, and I would always look for the 
improvement of every aspect of the School. 

In my opinion a school is a living entity - it always has a duty to the past, the present and the future, especially 
in the shifting sands of post-war Hong Kong, bearing in mind the inevitable metamorphosis of 1997, Bishop Hall 
knew I wanted him to look out for my successor at all times. I was determined to do my best, but felt the School 
needed someone more learned than I. 

I left home very early on the morning of April Fool's Day for my first day at the school as headmistress. I had 
spent nine years as a student; served as a teacher for two years and a term; and twice served as acting headmistress. 
But there was a world of difference now I was in charge. 

The appointment had been made by the Chairman, Bishop Hall and the School Council and ratified by the 
Government who paid my salary. I would be paid $710 a month (about 45 pounds in 1953), to take charge of the 
Senior School of 12 forms from I to VI, the Junior School of nine classes, the Kindergarten and the Boarding School 
with about 50 boarders, two matrons and a large number of servants. There were three Council meetings a year when 
I would have to report in some detail on the various sections of the school. I had full powers to engage all local staff 
- teaching, office, laboratory and servants; expatriate staff would be appointed by the Council upon my 
recommendation. As the school was grant-aided, the Education Department had the power of veto. The Government 
paid staff salaries in addition to a grant for half the cost of buildings, repairs etc. It also met recurrent expenses like 
the cost of books and equipment within an estimate of expenditure submitted in December; the estimate was 
sometimes reduced by the powers that be. By March a grant-in-aid school would know its full grant from 
Government for April 1 to March 31 of the following year. 

I had to plan all this without any prior business training. Perhaps by a lucky chance I always submitted suitable 
estimates, as they suffered only slight reductions before approval. There was a marvellous system under which the 
school could finance some items of expenditure from school charges or tong fai. Each student really paid two sets of 
fees - the first was the Government fee, the second, the school fee. In 1953, they were about $10 and $2 respectively 
for 10 months of the year. The actual cost of each girl’s place was about $1,300 a year, the deficit being made up by 
a strong built-in Government subsidy. On top of this, there was an adequate remission scheme of about 40% of 
school fees. 

In the 50s, there were about 14 Grant Schools (some of the finest in the Colony); half were Roman Catholic, the 
rest were Anglican - later called "Sheng Kung Heui". 

Dr B M Kotewall of that outstanding co-educational college was the first local head - she preceded me by a year 
and retired a year before J did. Another group was the Subsidised Schools; they were to increase considerably in size 
and number over the years as the number of Grant Schools was frozen at 22. If subsidised schools were our poor 
cousins, the rich cousins were the few Government schools where the teachers enjoyed many privileges - better 
salaries, more promotion scales, housing, medical benefits, free schooling for their children, subsidised purchase of 
cars etc, and above all, a Pension! We in the grant-aided schools had only a provident fund. The perennial question 
then and until my retirement was why anyone would want to work for a non-government school. 

There were several cogent reasons: religion, loyalty to one’s school, loyalty to the school of one's parents or 
family, tenure of service (in Government service teachers were apt to be moved from pillar to post). Besides, in time, 
teachers became accustomed to their schools. For decades, Heads and teachers fought Government for better 
conditions of service - the gap became narrower but it never entirely closed. 

The last type of school and by far the most numerous, was the private school, where standards varied from the 
nearly sublime to the ridiculous. Their teachers needed no qualifications. 

Į used to say repeatedly: "If you don't have tuberculosis and you're not a Communist, you can become a teacher. 
To be a Head, you must certainly not have the former ailment." 

Anyone, just anyone, could open and run a school - and did. Entrepreneurs made fortunes. Some of us objected to 
the laxity of the system but I suspect the Government tolerated it because the private schools provided places in two 
sessions a day - sometimes three - for hundreds of thousands of young people from the age of three to 20. These 
crowds were thus kept off the streets for some hours each day. Gradually standards improved; some private schools 
were hand-picked for promotion within the network and special sites and building loans were provided. 

In my own little sector, I soon worked out my priorities. | would discuss basic principles with the Bishop who 
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was wonderfully supportive. He wanted those of us running the few oldest and best schools to develop our own ethos 
and individuality. When each new plan had received the Bishop's endorsement and blessing, I would then involve 
Council and staff. Although it was my duty to innovate, I never worked without feed-back from some of my staff, 
the Head Girl and prefects as well as, where relevant, members of the Parent-Teacher and Old Girls Associations. 

From the beginning I was blessed in my work. I enjoyed enough freedom in the system; could use my initiative 
and soon began to dream and plan, developing long-term forecasts, five year plans, annual plans and even daily plans. 

The school year consisted of three terms - September to December, January to Easter and Easter to the summer 
holidays in early July. Holidays abound in Hong Kong, the usual Christian holidays as well as a long spell at the 
movable feast of Chinese New Year between late January and mid-February. 

I took up my post in the third term and decided to keep my head down, just watching and planning for the first 
full year which would begin in September. Fortunately, the school at that time was relatively small - 21 classes 
running from Kindergarten to Matriculation with about 30 teachers in all. There were no responsibility posts for 
other staff. I remembered something I had read during my training: "The Head's job is a very lonely one"; 
instinctively, I distanced myself but not to the point of being totally cut off. 

One or two of the teachers had been at DGS since the school reopened after the War. They seemed happy to see 
me back at the helm. Miss Ethel Allen, the oldest teacher, had taught me when I was 10, so we both knew where to 
draw the line. But there were six expatriate teachers who were ready to pounce on any wrong move and they formed 
an opposition cabal which was strangely helpful as it forced me to make my planning fool-proof. 

Another very loyal expatriate teacher who was with us for a few years was Mrs Rita Harris, who until recently 
attended our Diocesan Old Girls' meetings in London. She had been head of a school in Colombo, and was a teacher 
at North London Collegiate School. 

Our loveliest expatriate teacher joined us after she had retired from a school in Scotland. She taught music in the 
Senior School with tremendous enthusiasm and skill. One year we won all three girls’ choir competitions - junior, 
intermediate and senior, a feat unequalled in 40 years by any other school]. After the Inter-schools Music Festival we 
had our own prize-winners' concert and from the proceeds, sent a cheque for about 500 pounds to the first Cheshire 
Home (for the disabled) to be opened in Hong Kong. It was a joy to have Marjorie Maneely on the staff for three 
years. I shall never forget her great courtesy and lady-like qualities. In 1974, I met her again in Edinburgh and we 
spent a heart-warming evening together. When she died of cancer six months later, she left a legacy of 10,000 
pounds to the school. 

Expatriate teachers initially came out on four-year contracts which were then changed to two-year contracts. The 
first type of contract earned a teacher eight months furlough pay with two passages. The second type, when air travel 
became easier, included six weeks leave pay with two passages. Over the years, expatriate teachers gave very helpful 
service to the school in the teaching of most subjects. Many excellent teachers were drawn from the wives of 
expatriates - two in particular, Inger Kvan and Nancy O'Connell, proved stalwarts. I shall later describe many 
instances of their support. The local staff included two male teachers (whom the girls called Big Chan and Small 
Chan). Lawrence Chan taught Translation and Mathematics, continuing a long family association with the school; 
all his sisters had studied here before the War and one of them, Grace So, was to be on the staff for more than 20 
years. Big Chan was always polite and fair-minded, loyal and dependable. He would not be drawn into Staff Room 
politics and retained a measure of aloofness coupled with a practical awareness of affairs. His friend, Chan Yit Cham, 
was in charge of Chinese studies. A scholar of the old school, "Small" Chan was a delightful gentleman and an 
excellent teacher who inspired many girls to improve their Chinese. From the very start, I considered this subject to 
be in need of considerable improvement. Yik Cham was instrumental in upgrading standards, assisted by his group 
of dedicated teachers. He too, was always fair-minded and loyal. 

One of my first tasks was to oversee the gargantuan operation of selecting from 800 applicants, the 40 girls who 
would be enrolled into the final year of the Kindergarten. Miss Allen was in charge of the Junior School and of the 
test itself. I decided to let the procedure continue undisturbed in my first year, except for directing that the 
appointments be staggered so that no child had to wait more than half an hour. 

Several teachers, each in a separate room, conducted simple tests in English, Chinese and number work. The tests 
and marking schemes were predetermined and similar although much depended on the rapport between teacher and 
child. I walked round, slipping in to observe the tests in progress. It was always, I came to realise, the saddest day in 
the school year. Little girls in party frocks were led in by their anxious parents. The girls were sometimes petulant 
and demanding: wisely, they wanted to go home. 

The tests had taken all day; by Spm the teachers and I were exhausted. When I got home, Robert was surprised 
that I intended to work for another couple of hours while impressions were still fresh in my mind. He insisted on 
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taking me out to a good meal before sending me to bed. I spent a day or two thinking about the problems of 
admission. The pressures and consequences even then were very considerable, for once a child was accepted, she could 
go through the entire school from kindergarten to matriculation and, because of the high reputation of the school, in 
educational terms she was set for life. 

The telephone rang incessantly for days. Robert, my mother, Council members, Old Girls, friends from way back, 
all wanted to know if one particular girl had got in. I realised that the test had to be scrupulously administered, fairly 
and consistently assessed, not solely based on the subjective opinion of one teacher. I started a file on kindergarten 
entrance; made notes on every aspect of the procedure; checked the performance of the class of 40 admitted in 
September and recorded all the legitimate complaints, as well as all the helpful suggestions. The dossier would be 
carefully evaluated long before the next enrolment. All this J reported to Council for I needed their understanding and 
full support if I were to succeed in improving a procedure that was so crucial to the reputation of the school. There 
were also two major international events. Her Majesty the Queen was crowned in June 1953. In addition to a special 
school holiday, we organised several talks about the Commonwealth and the Royal family, exhibitions and, all 
along the verandahs, displays of heraldic shields, decorations in the national colours and pictures of the Queen. I am 
an unashamed royalist and so | was able to give my enthusiasm free reign. Many girls had been refugees from 
Communist China and I felt they should begin to absorb the underlying tenets of British administration in this their 
new home. 

At about the same time, Edmund Hillary and his team conquered Everest so I organised special lectures on Everest 
and on mountain-climbing. I believed we had intelligent girls whose eyes should be opened to the world beyond 
Hong Kong. Staff were galvanised into fresh endeavours and both events formed the basis of much project work. 
Even Sir Robert Ho Tung wrote to the school to wish us well in Coronation Year. 

As if this were not enough, I was also trying to plana new "Sheng Kung Heui" primary school about three miles 
north of DGS in Shamshuipo. Although I had left the main committee, at Bishop Hall's request, I was still in 
charge of re-negotiations with the Education Department. Just behind our site was a huge conglomeration of wooden 
huts. I wanted to know the size of the child population so I persuaded the Bishop to send in our own "census 
officer". 

Armed with a letter in Chinese from the Bishop, he enquired about the age and educational level (if any) of every 
child up to the age of 15. The results were staggering. The total population was about 50,000. Some huts housed 
two families; each family had about three children - all unschooled. After a discussion with the Bishop, I met the 
Director of Education to make my proposals - an "irregular" school with some classes for the older youngsters in 
accelerated courses. His answer? "No, Mrs Symons. The school must be for six-year-olds starting in Primary I and 
so on - a bi-sessional school. That's what you got the tax-payers’ money for." 

I replied, "Then, Mr Director, Government will have, just here in north Kowloon, a lost generation on its hands." 
But I argued in vain. 

A school was opened in September by the Colonial Secretary, Sir Robert Black - the first such school in modern, 
purpose-built premises, a real Jandmark in Church education. Its headmaster, the Rev Thomas Lau, was pleasant 
enough, but he had a limited fund of imagination; for a while, I became less interested in the scheme. Then, on 
Christmas night 1953, there was an horrendous fire which made all 50,000 people homeless. The Bishop and 1 
visited St Thomas School on Boxing Day, forcing ourselves through the heavy cordons of police. We decided that St 
Thomas' should help the homeless so I asked a senior woman in the Social Welfare Department if she had a census 
of the Shep Kep Mei inhabitants. Of course she hadn't. I then said demurely: "Well, I have - Bishop authorised a 
census before enrolment at St Thomas started." 

She burst out indignantly, "That was illegal." 

Later on, a more senior and less rigid official borrowed our census and actually thanked Bishop Hall for the 
distribution of precooked food, a First Aid station and registration office. In time "our" census proved most useful. 
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Chapter 17: Learning and Growing Together 


In December, I presided over my first Speech Day. I was a little nervous as I intended to use that day to launch new 
challenges rather than merely report on the past academic year. My report was produced in a printed booklet as a 
permanent record of each academic year but my speech was for other purposes. 

I could write a speech very quickly but I could never memorise it and would only glance at it occasionally as I 
spoke. Once or twice, I have ad-libbed spontaneously, much to the chagrin of newspaper reporters who like to rely 
on the typed speech. I quite enjoyed it, especially when I could see Mother and Robert near the front, both looking 
very pleased. It was always comforting to know I was not alone. Luckily, most of the audience seemed to listen 
raptly, so the 10 or so minutes quickly passed before I had time to be apprehensive. 

Speech Day was a great family occasion. The Bishop, the Council and the Guest Speaker and his wife were all 
seated on the platform. It was wonderful to see row upon row of parents and Old Girls and the girls themselves 
exceptionally neat and tidy in the smart winter uniform of bright blue shirt and grey flannel skirt or tunic. 

The flowers were gorgeous and the tea the best in Hong Kong I thought - easily as good as at the grand Peninsula 
Hotel! The buildings were spruced up and the head gardener had timed a beautiful display of chrysanthemums in full 
bloom. Each September he would ask me for the date of Speech Day so that he could get his flowers ready. We were 
all on parade! 

I was always proud and thankful for God's mercies to us all and vowed each year to extend myself still further to 
serve the school. We usually had excellent reviews in both the English and Chinese press; sometimes the reporters 
would even ask for extra interviews. 

That Christmas Robert and I celebrated with our families and the DGS family. On Christmas Day I invited the 
Eurasian orphans of the Diocesan Boys School to join our girls at a Christmas party. The young people were shy at 
first but soon relaxed; in fact several marriages started here! In my retirement year, a senior Government servant told 
me how much he had always looked forward to "my" Christmas party. In the evening, we had dinner in Sha Tin with 
Mum, Henrique, Phyllis and their children, Guida and Roberto. 

After four almost identical Christmases, we changed our celebration. On Christmas Eve we would attend the 
midnight service, then have a late morning start to the day, before going to Archie and Cecily Zimmern for their 
lovely Christmas party. One year, I was stretched in imagination and budget to find as many as 20 presents for adults 
and children. 

On Christmas night we had a combined Symons-Anderson-Nolasco dinner with Auntie Kitty, the Sheas (John, 
Gertie and Guy), Mrs Scott and her sister Annie Chan. The table would be dressed with candles, Christmas 
decorations and the full festive board of turkey with all the trimmings. When only the "Sha Tin contingent” was left, 
we opened our presents. Bob usually received expensive and beautiful presents from grateful patients, as well as the 
X-ray doctor to whom he referred his cases. Much of my stock of silver and cut glass presents is still used and 
admired, though now in my family of one, keeping them burnished is quite difficult. 1 used to send Marjorie a parcel 
of toys and cardigans for her six children; being without children of my own, I particularly relished the family 
warmth of Christmas - and still do. 

When 1954 dawned, I had been headmistress for nine months and had settled into a routine. Once St Thomas' 
School was running smoothly after the fire, I resigned overall responsibility and handed it back to Bishop Hall. The 
Government cleared the charred site to start building its first resettlement estate - drab grey concrete seven-storey 
blocks of small flats. Each person was allowed a meagre 24 square feet - less than for a dead man Bishop Hall used to 
say. Each flat had a tiny kitchen, but toilets and bathing facilities (no bath-tubs) were communal - which led to the 
usual problems. 

For years this pioneer project was displayed as the Government's first attempt to rehouse a million people who 
had poured out of China to escape Communist rule. The refugees, many of them illiterate, were everywhere - 
sleeping on pavements year after year. In the early days, it was Bishop Hall and church leaders of other 
denominations who prodded Government into a resettlement programme. The fire on Christmas night 1953 was the 
catalyst. 

In time, resettlement homes were improved. The Urban Council was much involved with rehousing and stalwarts 
like Elsie Elliott championed many causes, keeping Government on its toes. 

Though J had left the "Sheng Kung Heui" committee I kept in touch with St Thomas' and often visited them on 
special days. Í was amazed (and somewhat shocked) at the loyalty of the teachers who even agreed to wear a uniform. 

One teacher at that school was my cousin Diana, the second daughter of Aunt Kate, my father's elder sister. She 
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asked to see me at home one evening and asked me not to disclose our relationship because she was Chinese but I 
was British. In the circumstances, our connection, if it were known, would not do her any good. She then enquired if 
she should be baptised into the Anglican church or "Sheng Kung Heui”. I was horrified to learn that the headmaster 
was pressuring his staff to adopt the religion of the founders. I told her this was the wrong reason to be baptised and 
she promised to stick it out. A few years later, she was genuinely drawn to the Anglican faith. Better educated and 
brighter than the others, she soon became a group leader. Her new faith helped her endure her horrendous attacks of 
asthma. 

This experience made me determined to watch the situation in my own school. From the very beginning, I told 
the Bishop that while teachers were paid by the Government, the school was Anglican, so when recruiting a teacher, 
if all else were equal, I would appoint an Anglican over a non-Anglican, and a Christian over a non-Christian. | 
always stressed our aims as an Anglican school and expected a teacher to respect our views even if she could not 
share them. But it was not easy: sometimes a professed Anglican was really less "Christian" than an agnostic. 

For a long time I had pondered on the question: what makes an Anglican school different? First and foremost, I 
wanted to make morning Assembly a time to dedicate the day to God (for those who acknowledged Him) and for 
everyone, a time to resolve to live together as a team - teachers and girls showing respect to others, malice to none 
and courtesy and kindliness to all. I believed that Fate had meant us to work together in the search for knowledge and 
the key to life. 

Over the years we composed very good service books. The form of service was simple - introit, hymn, reading and 
sometimes a comment from me to reinforce any significant point, and lastly, the usual notices about various 
functions. 

While we held Assembly in the old 1913 building I kept Assembly brief because the school had to stand while 
the teachers sat along the side of the hall. Many girls have told me how much they valued Assembly ~ some, indeed, 
built on their experience of the daily morning worship at Assembly and became Christians after leaving school. F 
have been told this all over the world and believe it to be true, thank God. 

Religious worship played an important role in schoo] life. In the old building, the Chapel was on the top floor. 
Here we had formal chapel services, taken by the Vicar of St Andrew's (our parish church) or the Vicar of Christ 
Church in Kowloon Tong, or sometimes the Bishop himself. I would invite the priests according to the Scripture 
teacher's requests and always wrote to thank them afterwards, occasionally appending a brief post-mortem of the 
service. 

Girls were also prepared for Baptism and Confirmation. One of the teachers once said: "At Assembly, you should 
not pray for the confirmation candidates by name, they hate it!" I thought I was simply thanking God for their 
growing faith but this teacher found fault with it, as she did with everything I proposed. 

When I mentioned it to a girl I knew well, she dismissed it: "Miss Symons, no-one has ever protested. Don't 
worry." Robert helped me a great deal by sharing my problems, but however busy my career, I tried to keep the 
weekends free for him and the family in Sha Tin. Robert was very fond of the cinema so we went once or twice a 
week. On Fridays we would very often go on to a meal; perhaps at the Queen's Cafe for Russian food and vodka. The 
excellent chef was from Shanghai and Robert enjoyed chatting with him about the old Shanghai days. For Malaysian 
or Singaporean food we went to Ming's Cafe, a favourite from prewar days. 

There were many birthday parties: five with my Sha Tin family, six with Robert's family, yet more with the 
Chan/Shea crowd, Aunt Kitty, the Zimmerns, the Johnstons and other friends. With his natural high spirits, Robert 
was the life and soul of every party and when he got carried away, we had a long, Jong night, for he just would not 
go to sleep. Once or twice a month I would have to face the school at Assembly after no more than three hours 
sleep. I would look forward to the inevitably quiet evening-after-the-night-before with a genuinely repentant husband. 

At the end of each month we would work on his bills. I wrote them out by hand. It was thrilling to watch his 
practice grow and gradually we could afford better food and clothes. My salary was still less than $1,000 per month, 
but I was able to give Mother about $200 a month as well as buy my own clothes and pay for extras at home. We 
were very happy and carefree in those first years. 

The 1953 Speech Day gave me my annual forum for public discussion of educational developments in Hong 
Kong in general, as well as the particular progress at our own school. Our guest of honour that year was Miss 
Winifred Hurrell. We both selected as the central theme of our speeches the importance of a fully developed sixth 
form of two years duration. In the 80s, a move was started to decapitate schools of their Upper Sixth and to extend 
university courses to four years. By 1989, the controversy was still raging. 

We were the first girls’ school to develop an Upper Sixth; doing so in conjunction with the Diocesan Boys' 
School. In combined classes, we offered at the DGS: English Literature, Geography, History, Chinese and Biology; 
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at the DBS students studied Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. Our first Upper Sixth consisted of only four girls 
who matriculated with excellent results. A few of our early successes went on to read Medicine at Hong Kong 
University and to establish wonderful careers for themselves, both in Hong Kong and overseas. 

The worst feature of this co-operation was the crippling effect on the planning of the school timetable. With only 
two streams in the school, teachers invariably taught lower forms as well, which was beneficial but difficult to fit 
in. The Sixth Form students were already young men and women, with an average age of 19; this attempt at co- 
education proved a fertile ground for romance and even marriage. We developed a system of tutorials and discussion 
periods backed by intensive reading of material outside textbooks. From the very beginning, I applied Sir Richard 
Livingston's words to the development of our Sixth Forms: "No education is adequate unless it awakes the sense of 
value, in its various incarnations, unless it achieves a balance between the analytic intellect and something higher, 
and reveals the existence of realities beyond criticism, analysis and even understanding; this is the sphere of the 
higher life of man." 

That year, our Head Girl won a full scholarship to Wellesley College in the United States after performing 
brilliantly in the American College Board examinations. She blazed a trail for thousands upon thousands of Hong 
Kong boys and girls to go overseas for tertiary education. 

In the academic year 1956, a great change took place at the other end of the Senior School. Before the war, 
recruitment for secondary schools was not standardised. The handful of Government schools - Queen's College, 
King's College (boys), Belilios Public School (girls) and Clementi Middle School (co-educational Chinese) - all 
recruited their intake for Class 6 (later renamed Form 1) from the top pupils in the Government-run Joint Primary 
Six Examination. There were one or two technical or trade schools for the second echelon and the rest left school to 
work. The Grant schools, however, recruited their own Primary 6 classes which then became the first year of the 
secondary schools after internal examinations. Any vacancies were filled from entrance examinations. Grant schools 
without junior schools were able to recruit from all over the colony. 

Many new secondary schools were being built and thereafter run as subsidised schools. From the "Sheng Kung 
Heui" group of schools, there were many who aspired to enter the new schools which, naturally enough, did their 
own recruiting. Bishop Hall championed the cause of Grant Schools, in the firm conviction that their tradition and 
quality provided a healthy diversity in the total spread of education. He devised, with the assistance of some of us 
Heads, an alternative to the Government's scheme, calling it Scheme B. In the Government's Scheme A, schools 
admitted only those who had passed the Joint Primary. To the Bishop's surprise, all the Roman Catholic schools bar 
one opted for Scheme A. Under the Bishop's Scheme B, the Anglican schools managed to avoid the public 
examination by allocating 30% of their Form 1 places to the Government. When the Bishop asked me if I could 
explain the stand taken by the Catholic schools, I wickedly replied: "The turnover of souls, Bishop. They confirm 
children at seven. If some do not survive promotion, other children will be admitted, leaving more to be converted." I 
could see no educational reason for ejecting children from a school at 11 or 12 to flounder in the sea of suspect 
private schools. 

Entrance examinations were the bane of a Head's life. Every trick in the book was tried - canvassing influential 
churchmen, the Bishop, government officials and other VIPs for "an introduction". Even bribes, concealed or blatant. 
One year, an agitated Shanghai man burst into my office with a cheque in his hands for $50,000 made out to me. 
This was long before the Independent Commission against Corruption, but I knew what to do. In his presence I 
immediately rang the Bishop and said: "Bishop, Joyce Symons here - I've just been offered a bribe and will tear up 
the cheque now.” 

He laughed. My visitor could not believe it and said: "Wasn't it enough? I can give more.” On another occasion, a 
very very senior member of the Executive Council (the Governor's Cabinet) rang. "Joyce, I want X, who has taken 
your Form 1 examination, to be admitted." I said, "Sir ....., if that child is up to the level of performance at which I 
will be admitting children, I'll be delighted, but she can't walk in - sorry." 

"But I am Sir ...... '" he insisted angrily. 

"I don't care if you are His Excellency the Governor," I immediately riposted before ringing Bishop Hall to let him 
know that our mutual friend would be ringing him within 10 minutes. He laughed. 

Some of the most important people soon learnt to limit themselves to polite letters of introduction. I helped when 
it was fair and proper to do so, but before long I was known as a "stinker" or worse by the many clergymen who 
failed to sway my judgment and probably also the disappointed Old Girls, friends of the family and the world at 
large. Entrance examinations were far and away the most distasteful aspect of being a Head. 

The standard of the school had first to be maintained and then improved. To do so, it was important to admit only 
those who would survive academically. ] always felt that a child should not be unhappy (as far as possible) and any 
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girl in a school like ours would flounder if not mentally adequate, Square pegs in round holes did not add up to happy 
and successful students. Later, when Government sent us half the Form | intake, it became even more essential to 
carefully sift our own intake. Pandering to anyone’s self-consequence by admitting a pet candidate was out of the 
question. 

As the places were heavily subsidised by Government, I felt it was not right to flood the school with Anglicans or 
members of the "Sheng Kung Heui". However, if the school had been built by the Church and entirely paid for by 
the Church, I would have had no hesitation in admitting only "Sheng Kung Heui" members. It was always difficult 
to explain this problem to Church members and their leaders, but thankfully, Bishop Hall understood my position, 
as did Bishop Baker. 

Another difficult occasional hassle was promotion. All sorts of people would ring me with the most far-fetched 
persuasions. The prize goes to the man who said in desperation: "I was at the DBS with your brother, Donald. For 
his sake will you promote my daughter?" I had to fight hard for control. "If Donald were alive he would not ask me 
to do this!" It was always painful to reject a young hopeful and I felt deeply for the parents who were so keen to send 
their daughters to the DGS, and who naturally wished them to progress, but there was never to be a simple solution. 

In 1955, we lost Gerald Goodban, Headmaster of the Diocesan Boys’ School, when he and his family returned to 
England. Mary, his wife, had been a very helpful member of our School Council, and sympathetic to my underlying 
philosophy, for her husband and I agreed about many of the significant changes that were needed. Gerald was a loss 
to the world of music too, and most of all, to the Grant Schools Council of which he had been Secretary for a 
number of years. He and the Chairman, a Jesuit Father, Father Carroll, challenged the Government to correct much 
of its woolly thinking. That was a glorious epoch on the Council when I cut my teeth, as it were, on noting their 
methods of attack. We all considered the Government to be our partner in education - not our master, even though it 
was our paymaster. I am grateful to this day for Gerald Goodban, and that period of great fellowship with our brother 
school. 

I was always happy to see Gerald and Mary at meetings of the Diocesan Association in London, whenever I was 
on holiday in England. Years later when they revisited Hong Kong I asked them to dinner. When I asked them what 
they had heard about me, they replied almost in chorus: "You're tough." We recalled the old days, but we also talked 
seriously about current problems affecting the Church, Church schools and education in general. I realised again how 
much Hong Kong had lost with Gerald's retirement. 1 was thinking about my own retirement at that time, so it was 
an opportune moment to explore the difficulties of cutting one's ties. The Goodbans lived in Grantham, Lincolnshire 
- but they did not know Mrs Thatcher personally! 

In 1957, Bishop Hall celebrated his episcopacy of 25 years, or rather, the Diocese did, for the Bishop was an 
unassuming man who was embarrassed by personal praise or glory. Speech Day allowed me to give him our own 
thanks, when I said: "On behalf of the School, Bishop Hall, I thank you for leading us and guiding us, with all the 
wisdom of your loving heart. May we continue to be worthy of your love, and His own, which you so continuously 
interpret and exemplify.” 
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Chapter 18: The Centenary 


~ 


In 1957, after working as a non-expatriate head for four years, ] was able to go on sabbatical leave - the Government 
continued to pay my salary; a senior teacher was appointed acting-headmistress, the School paid for my passage to 
London, where I attended educational talks and seminars, and stayed with Miss Gibbins at her very fine school of St 
Mary's, Calne, for a week. 

This was a wonderful opportunity for me to “talk shop" with Miss Gibbins, whose mind was as always 
penetrating and fresh. I was beginning to crystallise many ideas about Sixth Form education; which differed from the 
broader fifth year with its eight or nine subjects. Later on this course was spread over two years in the fourth and 
fifth years. Methods of teaching should be different between these two main groups of Certificate and Matriculation 
work. Inevitably this required careful selection of the Sixth Form, where I expected girls to be fellow-researchers of 
educational material with their teachers, and not mere sponges absorbing data without thought. 

I realised that the DGS might develop along new lines in the Sixth Form, especially in Arts subjects. This new 
approach could be successfully developed only with good reference books for the girls, who should have a high 
degree of competence in the English language. 

Robert joined me for our own three-week holiday, when we saw many members of his family and mine. We went 
to a few London shows and revisited friends in the London area. 

When he went home, I flew over to Montreal to visit Marjorie and her husband Bob Gillis, and four young 
children. I flew over to Vancouver to visit Nellie Yu and her husband Dr Yu, and once again had reunions with Old 
Girls. I also visited Tokyo, where an Old Girl met me at midnight at the airport. At the International Christian 
University near Tokyo, I met an admirable American teacher, an Episcopalian. In great excitement, I announced to 
Bishop Hall when I got home: "I've found someone who can take over when I retire after the Centenary in 1960!” 
He just smiled. 

In the years 1954-1959, I was very much occupied with developing a sound Sixth Form to be the crown of the 
school and beyond the dictates of advanced level work; to prepare the girls for life as educated young women, able to 
contribute to the professional and business life of Hong Kong, and for the challenges of emigration which I felt sure 
would be a feature of the plans of many. Above all, we tried to send out into the world, young women with educated 
hearts and minds. 

After a couple of years, I turned my mind to the problems of Form I entry, especially significant in the challenge 
of developing universal education. Once the principle of participation in the Joint Primary Six as a Scheme B school 
was established, I concentrated on the provision of a widely-based Junior School curriculum far beyond the narrow 
confines of the Government Primary Six Examination. 

Very early on, I concluded that the standard of English in the school must be kept at a very high level, with the 
assistance of expatriate teachers, well-qualified local teachers, a very good library and much use of the English 
language at al] times. 

When I was a student myseif, any girl caught speaking Chinese had to write lines as a punishment. It seemed self- 
defeating and somewhat condescending, so | tried to get the girls to speak as much English as possible to improve 
the quality of their language skills. We did this, even in the primary school, which was very unusual in Hong Kong. 

The term after my first sabbatical leave was very, very busy. There were numerous meetings with the school 
architects, Messrs Palmer and Turner; with the Building Sub-committee of the School Council chaired by Major S 
M Churn; with Education Department officials; with a special Fund Raising Committee under Lady Ivy Fung - a 
cheerful and indefatigable Old Girl. 

In addition, I had to plan in some detail the actual layout of the new buildings, especially the tall eight-storey 
block which would house the boarding schoo) and the day schoo}. As the former was the private concern of the 
school, subsidised neither by Government nor the Church, I had to be vigilant in case the Government tried to 
squeeze us. 

One Education Department official did try to say: "As the building will be three-eighths private and five-eighths 
Government aided, you should pay for three-eighths of the roof." 

Instantly, I whipped back: "That is monstrous, sir. If the building were only for classrooms you would have to 
pay for the roof anyway.” He gave in. 

Most important of all was the planning of the future school which would be considerably expanded from its 
present 13 classes to 20 classes initially, and subsequently to 27 classes. I was not worried about filling the school - 
every place would be over-subscribed 10 times over - but we had to fill it with new girls of the right quality to 
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safeguard the ethos of the school. We looked for alert candidates, fluent in English and Chinese, preferably girls from 
the middle or lower middle-classes. Much more of my time was taken up with planning the crucial entrance tests. 

Then there was the problem of raising funds for the Centenary Building. We had to find half the money for the 
day school and all the money for the boarding school. After long negotiations with the Education Department, it was 
resolved that the Government would lend us “half of our half" interest-free for 20 years, provided we kept up the 
annual repayments. It even waived the rule that a representative of the Director should sit on the School Council. 

For the fund-raising, I devised a two-pronged attack: Lady Fung and I would solicit large donations from wealthy 
Old Girls, business friends and even the Jockey Club. I badgered Bishop Hall about the latter, as I had a secret plan. 
He was not too happy at first, but acquiesced after I pointed out that the Queen, head of the Church, was a keen 
supporter of racing. The idea had come to me in a flash. 

After the war, the school had accepted into our foundation for the care of Eurasian orphans, over 20 Eurasian girls 
from the Red Cross who had supported them and about the same number of boys at Rosary Hill. J worked out the 
sum that would have been collected from a similar number of fee-paying boarders: it came to about $80,000 in 1958. 
Then I sent a letter to the Jockey Club, signed by Major Churn and the Bishop, and waited and waited. Donovan 
Benson gave me the welcome news that this ploy had succeeded. He was later to join our School Council and prove 
a good friend to the school and especially to its orphans, as well as a personal friend to me and Bob. I gladly had a 
plaque made to record the generous donation that paid for the new gymnasium - it was, J considered, the most 
attractive part of the school, with long narrow slanted windows like louvres on both sides, and a huge domed roof in 
lovat green. 

I lived and breathed the new project. One Sunday morning, Robert said with mock annoyance: "I don't mind 
having the new DGS building for dinner every night, but I draw the line at Sunday breakfast." I must have been a 
bore to everyone except the most ardent DGS devotee. I could hardly wait to carry out all the new ideas, but when 
the time came to demolish the old 1913 building, I felt as if I were murdering an old friend. 

After the winter examinations, we devoted the rest of the term to large helpings of nostalgia. First, 1 told the 
Senior Education Officer of Grant Schools, that I had planned "Operation Nostalgia" for three days, when there would 
be no lessons, except special DGS history lessons. He laughed, promising to look in if possible - and did. I invited 
Old Girls back to tell the girls their own personal stories about the old building. 

Another idea I had was to allow the girls to paint on the walls of classrooms and corridors - after school hours. 
The Hall (that trisectable space so full of memories for me) I offered to the School Prefects. 

The wall nearest the stage was covered with a mural of a stained glass window by our Head Girl, Jane Lai, who 
later became a Senior Lecturer in English at the University of Hong Kong. I was barred from the Hall until 
Assembly the day after she had finished it. Some of the teachers grumbled about the waste of paint and warned that I 
would rue the day I had "encouraged" the girls to paint graffiti, but there was nothing vulgar or tawdry in any of the 
work. The architect and the clerk of works were amazed when we walked round for the last time. I went home and had 
two gin and tonics to console myself. In fact, I had to force myself not to think about the school throughout the 
Christmas holidays. 

It was incumbent upon me to ensure that we carried on as smoothly as possible during the nine or 10 months of 
construction. I was anxious to keep the Junior School intact and running normally, so Council agreed that though 
we were all on one site, there should be a long wooden wall stretching from Jordan Road to Gascoigne Road. The 
second gate on Jordan Road (now blocked up) leading to the field was then reserved for the Junior School, with a 
temporary gate on Chi Wo Street. 

The Senior School was to run bisessionally - Forms I to III from 8am to Ipm, and Forms IV to VI working 
from 1.30pm to 6.30pm. The Education Department gave us special permission to dispense with Saturday classes. 

When term began in early January, the 1913 building was still standing, looking very sorry for itself, as the pace 
of demolition increased. In the front garden stood temporary toilets for the girls, while Staff used the toilets in the 
Hurrell Wing. The water closets - trade-name "Best Niagara" - often failed, with unfortunate results. The Senior 
Mistress was heard to mutter: "What must the 'best' Niagara be like?" 

The Hurrell Wing consisted of two classrooms on the ground floor, Staff Room and my office on the second 
floor, and the Cookery Room on the top floor. In the old Gibbins Wing, there were eight classrooms over the 
ground floor chemistry laboratory. The staircase was demolished and a temporary ramp was constructed out of sturdy 
bamboo. Ramps like this were built for funerals, to allow the coffins to be carried up and down; everyone dreaded 
using them on wet days. 

Staff and girls settled surprisingly well into the new bisessional programme but I had to reconstruct the timetable 
and resign myself to a kind of limbo existence. I usually got to school just before 10am, and left at about 6pm, so 
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that I would be available to staff and girls, and also be able to watch the school at work as well as hold meetings 
with the architect, clerk of works, Education Department officials and parents. With this new regime, I travelled at 
strange hours, and would often be asked on the ferry "Aren't you Jate for school?" or "Are you still at the DGS?". 

Additional duties came from my election as the first woman Chairman of the Grant Schools Council at a time 
when we were engaged in tough negotiations with the Education Department over responsibility for the Junior or 
Primary Schools controlled by the Church. In the end we lost out to the Government, but not before long drawn-out 
discussions, and many delaying tactics. After two years, I stood down, as I knew the 1960 Centenary would be 
demanding and time-consuming. 

During our make-shift period, we had the good fortune to be allowed the use of the Boy Scouts Headquarters, just 
across Jordan Road, for a full Assembly one day a week, daily group Assemblies, as well as their gymnasium and an 
Art and Craft room. 

On Speech Day, I thanked everyone who had responded to the Centenary Appeal Fund, staff and servants, the girls 
themselves and their marvellous and long-suffering parents. As one example of this tolerance, I told the story of one 
particular family. They had three girls at the DGS: one had to be at school before 8am, another by 9am and the eldest 
by 1.30pm. Naturally, household routine was much upset, but the girls themselves were delighted that they could 
come to school individually at different times, instead of in convoy. 

Right through this period, I kept Council busy with plans for the future development of the school. It was really 
encouraging to have the benefit of Bishop Hall's razor-sharp mind and loving concern, as well as the wisdom of so 
many Council members as we planned a full curriculum of arts and science subjects and discussed the importance of 
both English and Chinese, the intrinsic value of non-academic subjects like art, music, domestic science and physical 
education. The latter were all taught by expatriate teachers, since no training facilities were available in Hong Kong 
at the time. 

But above all, my dream was to produce girls who would be well-informed Christians imbued with critical 
thinking and intellectual honesty, and not apathetic conformists; young women who would be creative democrats and 
not autocratic authoritarians, or dangerous rebels. In short, we aimed to send out into the world, girls who were 
conscious of their wonderful heritage of Christian thought, Western democratic ideals and the classical culture of 
China and, because they remembered the School motto “Daily Giving Service", who would bring to our city the 
attributes of womanly patience, poise and gentleness, and innate toughness, in an age of much empty-headed noise 
and empty-hearted indifference. 

This was my cement for the future, as the builders mixed cement, gravel, sand and water into the new building. It 
was a very exciting time. The rate of construction in Hong Kong is as phenomenal as its quality is admirable. 
Looking back, I still marvel at the lightening speed at which blueprints were transformed into reality. Demolition 
started on December 27, 1957 and the pile-driving commenced on March 5, 1958. The noise was horrific: often, the 
teachers were totally inaudible and it was astonishing that school-work was not completely disrupted. 

I remember when we dedicated the site on April 24, 1958. The architect had asked me to pick a spot for "the 
turning of the sod", and I invited Major Churn to perform the ceremony for us. I decided on the centre of the 
proscenium arch of the new stage in the huge 1,000-seat Assembly Hall but told no-one except Mr Eva, the vicar. 
Next morning, I found that someone had beaten me to it: the builders' foreman had chosen that very place to offer his 
libations to his gods with joss-sticks, bright red candles and an even brighter red roast suckling pig! 

I was totally amazed but silently agreed when he explained that he had chosen the spot of good fung shui - after 
all, I had picked it as the symbolic centre of our worship at Assembly every day. We were off to a propitious start! 
In Bishop Hall's absence (away on long leave) the Rev Owen Eva, Vicar of St Andrews, conducted a short service. 

The Education Department had given us a grant of $515,000 and an interest-free loan of $312,000; the Jockey 
Club had donated $50,000, our architects, Palmer and Turner, had donated $33,000 and several friends $10;000 each. 
Each donor was remembered in the name of a classroom - the Bank of East Asia, Mr Ho Tim, Major S M Churn, 
Mrs Fung Ping Fan, Mr Chung Ming Fal, The Welfare League, Dr Eva Ho Tung and the Diocesan Old Girls’ 
Association, under its President, Mrs Maria Fincher. Donors of $1,000 had their names recorded at the back of the 
Hall. The new buildings, furniture and equipment for the Day School cost $1.5 million - the Boarding School 
another $400,000. When we moved into the buildings in January 1959, we still needed $750,000. There was a hectic 
time spent moving the expatriate staff back from their lodgings in the Diocesan Boys' School and elsewhere, and 
retrieving the boarders from Heep Yunn School. Everything went according to schedule so that on February 20, 
1959, the new Centenary Buildings were formally opened by Mr D. J. S. Crozier, Director of Education. With every 
light blazing, we soon had a blackout, but the electricians I had standing by for this very emergency quickly put it 
right. 
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The one touch of sadness was the absence of Major Churn who had been taken ill. He saw the new buildings as 
he was driven past on his way to hospital. The Bishop and Mrs Hall shared our happiness as I said: "Now that they 
are back, Hong Kong's Hong Kong again." That night Robert took me out for a lovely meal to celebrate a 
remarkable day. He too had shared my worries and problems, and now shared my deep joy. We rejoiced in the up-to- 
date facilities and extra space. There were now three laboratories, a domestic science cookery room, a needlework 
room, a fine library and a lovely chapel on the ground floor of the Hurrell Wing. On April 24, 1959, Bishop Hall 
dedicated our Chapel of the Holy Spirit, sealed by three strokes of his staff. The service was memorable, and the tea- 
party afterwards very joyous, as we also celebrated the Halls' wedding anniversary. Humbly, I felt God was smiling 
on us. A few months later, while I was taking Holy Communion at noon at St John's Cathedral, I had a sort of 
vision. Behind my closed eyes seemed to run a ribbon of ticker-tape bearing the words "Bring them back". Robert did 
not really understand my mood of buoyant energy but agreed to postpone lunch for fifteen minutes while I 
telephoned Maria Fincher, President of the Old Girls Association, to tell her that we must bring back the former 
headmistresses of the DGS. She agreed: "The Old Girls are broke, but we'll raise the money somehow." We would 
have to raise several thousand dollars to invite Miss Sawyer, Miss Gibbins and Miss Hurrell to travel by ship from 
England to our Centenary celebrations in January 1960. 

The Old Girls then organised a highly successful fund-raising event, a fashion show held in our grand Centenary 
Hall. It was beautiful and innovative - the first to be held in Hong Kong on such a scale, and with such high 
standards. 

In January 1960, the Governor, Sir Robert Black, and Lady Black attended our Speech Day. I append an extract 
from my speech: "May I, on behalf of all present, welcome to this platform three headmistresses who guided the 
destiny of this School from 1925 to 1951. Miss Sawyer was my teacher, Miss Gibbins my headmistress, when I 
first became a teacher in 1939 and Miss Hurrell my ever-helpful adviser since 1953. Many of you in the Hall tonight 
remember these ladies with gratitude and affection, as [ do. I know you are delighted to see them all today and to pay 
them homage for their tremendous work for the School. 

"There are moments in life when only simple words will do ... This is my only message to my girls this 
evening. We have inherited an old and revered school; we have been given magnificent buildings but with them, we 
have been handed the future of this school. You have grown to admire and love these buildings, but you are the 
school. Remember our motto, 'Daily Giving Service’. Remember to pray for a change of heart. As you come 
through the gates, day by day, offer your day to God and place your hand in His. Remember, as we enter the second 
century of the Diocesan Girls' School, the old story: I said to the Man who stood at the Gate of the Year, 'Give me a 
light that I may tread safely into the unknown.’ And he replied, 'Go out into the darkness and put your hand into the 
hand of God. That shall be to you better than light, and safer than a known way'." 

It was all rather special and a very happy time for everyone connected with the School, especially for Old Girls 
who welcomed their headmistresses most warmly and generously. 

After they had all returned to England, I went to see my Chairman, the Bishop, at his house, to say: “Bishop, it's 
all been very exciting, but now that the Centenary is over, I'm ready to resign. Please look for a suitable successor." 

He just smiled and said impishly: "Alright, Joyce, bless you." I was 42 and a little restless. I genuinely felt that 
the Bishop should recruit from England someone with scholarship experience and above all, the energy of a younger 
single woman to lead DGS onwards. As I put it then, I saw my own use mainly as being able to “raise 50 cents to 
have one brick put on another, and for dealing with the building foreman and a myriad of electricians". Now it was 
someone else's turn. After six months we had another long chat. The Bishop admitted that he did not really want to 
recruit anyone else. Would I carry on? I felt let down and spent many difficult days and nights in prayer and deep 
soul-searching. At last I decided to accede to his request. He wisely suggested that I should look beyond the School 
to the wider horizon of the Colony itself. He knew that as an educationalist | would always put DGS first, education 
second and other aspects of life third - as far as working hours were concerned - and he agreed that I had other 
important responsibilities to Robert and my family. It was altogether a period of rather listless uncertainty - a sort of 
crise morale. 

By the middle of the year, I was ready to do as he suggested and to spread my wings. The Bishop asked for my 
advice on the expansion of public education, and as well, on problems in his episcopacy. He constantly encouraged 
me to seek the best for DGS, even if it meant fighting the ideas the Education Department tried periodically to ram 
down our throats. 
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Chapter 19: Civic Responsibilities 


By the mid 1960s, our girls were graduating from Hong Kong University and from famous universities abroad with 
excellent degrees in almost every subject, including Medicine and Engineering. Many of our Sixth Formers were 
winning prestigious scholarships to American universities. The one great surprise in local educational circles came 
in 1962 when the United States Government suddenly banned Form V students from entering American colleges. I 
was delighted since I had long endeavoured to develop a viable sixth form of two years duration for university 
candidates. Girls from this level entered the second year of American and Canadian universities. 

Above all, I felt we had to keep in the forefront of our planning the need to prepare all our girls for life. In Hong 
Kong especially, the stress was on academic success, which was fine for the intelligent and motivated girls, but my 
heart always bled for the slow learners and low achievers as the gap widened between the academic racehorses and the 
others, ordinary, sensible, fun-loving girls who did not shine in examinations. 

This dilemma was central to the development of our sixth forms, both the full two-year course and the one-year 
course leading to the London General Certificate of Education Examinations and secretarial training for Form VI 
General. It was difficult to keep a balance between the highly competitive achievers and their "less successful" 
schoolmates. I believed firmly that every girl was God's beloved creation and moreover, had often found that the 
middle-of-the-road girl was both more caring and had more finely developed social skills. 

The new plans to extend the general education of the sixth forms with seminars and conferences, debates and open 
sessions, were not popular with the staff for it meant less time allocated to academic courses. I believed, however, in 
the opinions expressed by a well-known Philadelphia headmaster, who wrote: "Who says that brains and motivated 
performance represent the dimensions of excellence? Is it not exciting to find a candidate who believes that ‘no man 
liveth unto himself?’ What about leadership, integrity? The ability to communicate both ideas and friendship? May 
we discount spiritual eagerness? And why should we pass over co-operation with others in good causes, even at some 
sacrifice of one's own scholastic achievement? What about graciousness and decency? None of this shows up on a 
college board score." 

It was hard for others to share my genuinely equal admiration for the two girls who had both entered the field of 
medicine. One had just graduated from the University of Hong Kong with distinctions in anatomy, physiology, 
biochemistry, pathology, medicine, obstetrics, gynaecology and surgery; the other had just qualified as a nurse. I felt 
that both would be important in fighting against disease. 

At about the same time, two of our girls died very suddenly, leaving a shadow over the school. In the great heart 
of a school there is always a throb of joy, or a stab of sadness, when its members, especially its young members, 
meet Life or Death well, or painfully. The quality of a girl's life is all-important, be it long or short. Such tragedies 
drew us closer to the bereaved families and it took the school some time to recover. 

Towards the end of 1966, I became depressed at the thought of Bishop Hall's impending retirement. He had been a 
great friend and a great leader. At Council meetings, he displayed humour, tact and a deep understanding of the 
development of the school. He was always there to listen and advise when J needed to discuss serious problems to do 
with the school or my community work in Hong Kong. I kept thinking of the time when Our Lord departed from 
his disciples and though my brain told me, with Bishop Hall life will go on, my heart felt a chill. 

I presented the Bishop with the sum total of my work for the school, like a bank clerk showing his supervisor a 
ledger. In the six years since we had occupied the new buildings, I had tried to follow Miss Gibbins’ instructions 
when she left after the Centenary: "Now you have to grow in stature." 

The school had become very active in music, athletics and sport, particularly swimming, for we now had a 
magnificent swimming pool, thanks to the parents, headed by substantial donations from Messrs Pang and Lee. We 
had an excellent record of academic success and, most important of all, we were moulding the larger school into an 
organism with a strong, living soul. 7 

I handed my ledger to Bishop Hall for he had trusted me with the school. Bishop Baker became the new leader of 
our diocese. When I called on him, I talked of our hopes and aims, but also felt it important to state my position 
regarding some thorny recurrent problems, such as admission to the school. 

I explained that I could not admit girls solely because they had been recommended by the clergy, nor would I 
expect our staff and girls to donate money to the diocese. If they were Anglicans, they would do so through their 
churches. However, I had asked the School Council to send an annual donation to the church's Diocesan Appeal. It 
was essential to tell the Bishop of the stand I would take on these points, as I knew the clergy would put pressure on 
me to fall in with the other schools. Fortunately, Bishop Baker agreed, so too did Bishop Kwong, when I later spoke 
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Happy family:This picture was taken by a professional photographer in 1922, when I 
was four and a half and Marjorie nearly two. Mother is dressed in the 
latest fashion of the time. 


Budding teacher:This is me around the time I went to Hong Kong University and 
decided I wanted to be a school teacher. 
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Dearest Donald: This is my beloved brother Donald, who died in the Japanese 
invasion of Hong Kong in 1941. It took me years to get over this tragedy. 
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Happy couple: This is Bob and I on our 
wedding day in Shanghai. 
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Old Hong Kong:This old photograph of Wellington Street, in Central, from the 1940s, is 
how the territory was when I took over as acting headmistress. School visit: This is from 
one of my official visits as a member of the Board of Education. 


The year was 1948 and 
members of the DOGA 
had gathered with their 
children for a family tea 


party 


T The former Governor, [ 
Sir Murray | 
MacLehose presents 
the Commander of 

the Order of the 


British Empire to me 
in 1978 
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An historic photograph taken on a red letter day for the Diocesan Girls’ 
School. Three former headmistresses flew specially to Hong Kong to join the 
centenary celebrations in 1960.They are from left, Miss Hurrell, Miss Sawyer, 
me, and Miss Gibbons. Also pictured is the Anglican Bishop of Hong Kong 
and Macau, the Right Rev R. O. Hall and the senior prefects. 
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Family snap: Marjorie, Phyllis, me and Derek in the late 1980s, while below, I cut the cake 

at the Diocesan Girls’ School’s 130th anniversary in December 1990, along with, left, Mrs 

Elim Lau, headmistress and centre, Lady Wilson, wife of Hong Kong’s then Governor, Lord 
Wilson 
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to him about the same problems. At Bishop Baker's invitation, I served for six years as one of his personal 
representatives at Synod, learning much about the "Sheng Kung Heui" in Hong Kong and Macau and occasionally 
doing verbal battle when educational principles were at stake. A first trial came soon enough, for in 1963 came 
radical changes to the Primary 6 examination - the qualifier for entrance to Form I. The new-name, "Secondary 
School Entrance Examination", was really a misnomer. It was the only examination in the world where the number 
of successful candidates equalled the number of Form | places in Government and Aided schools. 1] could not resist 
asking at one meeting, saying: "Mr Chairman, this year, if all such schools were to be burned down, God forbid, 
would no one pass?" 

The examination called for intense rote learning and working to the clock. Practice books appeared hot off the 
press every week and in many schools, little teaching was done apart from the continual filling in of practice papers. 

I pointed out publicly that: "far too many, in my humble opinion, are out to make a fortune from this curious 
phenomenon in our educational life - hardly a week passes without new books appearing. The Education Department 
keeps the actual examination secret even afterwards: no copy of an examination paper can be kept by the school, yet 
the very next day, the dreaded secrets are ferreted out by news-hounds for publication!" 

As ever, I had to deal with parents who assumed that our discretionary places were automatically assigned to our 
Junior School girls, whereas, in reality, we insisted on adequate performance in our own internal examinations before 
granting promotion to the Senior School. The third Form I class was for the intake of bright girls from other 
schools who had opted for the DGS. 

In our Junior School, we continued with our own curriculum but included some practice in sitting for the SSEE. 
We encouraged the girls to work steadily throughout the year and to be active in extra-curricular pursuits. 

Ours was a unique primary school - the only one, I claim, of its kind in the world. Girls learnt English and 
Chinese from the age of six, in addition to the other usual subjects. English was the medium of instruction, almost 
from the first, yet the Chinese course was the same as that in Chinese schools. 

In the 60s, my priorities were four-fold: the Sixth Form, the Form I entrance, Primary I and finally, the whole 
Junior School. My aim was to dovetail the most useful aspects of developments initiated by the Education 
Department with the DGS commitment to education for a wide range of abilities in a setting of self-discipline, 
intellectual freedom and social concern. 

Halfway through the decade, my planning was in place for the overall ethos of the school. I then turned to other 
areas - maintaining a high standard of English and improving the standard of Chinese and Science subjects, especially 
Mathematics. 

The introduction of Sex Education inevitably caught the attention of the media. On the day of the first lesson, 
photographers and reporters were there in full force, raring for controversy. It took some earnest persuasion before 
they agreed to accept tea and biscuits and a firm farewell. Then, just after their reluctant departure, two dogs entered 
the school garden in a rapture of spring love. I nearly died! 

Some staff and parents said as loudly as they dared: "We Chinese do not talk about such things!" but the girls 
sensibly took Sex Education in their stride. 

One bright girl told her teacher: "I'm glad I've seen pictures of a male nude. I've no brothers, so it was quite 
illuminating." 

Another declared: "I was thinking of going on the pill, but now I'll wait." 

I had actually announced on Speech Day that I would begin sex education and political education, in the next 
academic year. The former hit the headlines; the latter was ignored though it was going to play an essential part in 
their understanding of world events, as well as the anomaly of Hong Kong after the end of British rule in 1997. I 
knew that a minority would emigrate before then, but the majority would remain, perhaps reluctantly - certainly 
apprehensively. They had to understand Communism. 
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Chapter 20: The Sticky Political Web 


The Governor appointed me to serve on several committees, including the Transport Advisory Committee from 1966 
to 1969. Most of the TAC were members of the Executive Council, the Urban Council and senior civil servants. On 
these committees sat another headmistress, the redoubtable Mrs Elsie Elliott. 

Traffic, like education, is a natural target for controversy because everyone travels and goes to school, or their 
children do, so everyone is an "expert". My first impression was that vested interests in the business world were 
backing their causes under a veneer of political, economic or social concern. That the profit motive was uppermost 
in their minds I could accept as a fact of life, but not so Mrs Elliot, who fought every inch of the way for the "poor" 
travellers. 

Twice, on important occasions, I found that our recommendations to the Governor had been leaked to the press. I 
asked an expatriate Executive Committee member if the leak had been deliberately placed by the Government. If so, I 
would resign. I said I was too busy to play games. Such was my introduction to the world of politics and business 
intrigue. 

When the Star Ferry applied to raise its second-class fare from five cents to 10 cents, I sensed trouble ahead. For 
weeks there were long meetings during which members tried to soothe Mrs Elliot's fears and hatred of Profit. When I 
chatted with her on the much discussed Star Ferry, I suspect she considered me a "Government spy", while I found it 
hard to understand how anyone could be so hostile to a commercial enterprise which rendered excellent service. 

As the weeks dragged on, the strain increased until I developed neuralgia in the gums and lost a tooth - the only 
one missing up till now. I suppose I unconsciously feared a riot and every TAC meeting increased the dread. The rest 
is history and fully documented elsewhere. 

After the riot, there was a public enquiry during which Mrs Elliot roundly criticised her colleagues on the TAC, 
though I got off almost unscathed. I was very angry, not because of the public criticism but because the TAC 
meeting had been kept waiting for her. After the meeting, hordes of reporters asked us for our reaction to her public 
denunciation (which had been a total surprise). At the first opportunity, I said to her: "I think you were honour 
bound at the beginning of the last meeting to tell us what you'd said at the enquiry." She said nothing. 

I felt that Government too had been at fault - for not standing firm at the beginning when a few demonstrators 
started testing the water, and also for failing to keep TAC fully informed. It was perhaps understandable, considering 
that at least one committee member was such a vocal opponent of the fare increase. 

TAC's other problems were the taxis, buses, other ferry companies and the monopoly of Hong Kong Tramways. 
Another major consideration was the proposal to build an underground system. Out came enormous reports couched 
in technical language which we had to decipher. When I asked for important points to be paraphrased in layman's 
terms, everyone else pretended that they understood the documents, but years later, the then Director of Public Works 
confessed that he too had not understood the survey. 

The thought struck me that anyone so inclined could glean from that survey potentially valuable information 
about the location of underground stations and play a sort of Monopoly. I wonder if anyone did? I was enthusiastic 
about this scheme as I had personal experience of the vagaries and difficulties of public transport. 

The last discussions I shared concerned the scheme to introduce mini-buses. I alone protested that total freedom 
for mini-bus operators was unfair to the enfranchised bus companies and the public itself, and that an apparent 
monopoly by one Japanese supplier seemed totally wrong. The Chairman said little, but the Commissioner of 
Transport rather chewed my head off. At my last meeting on the TAC, the Commissioner trooped us down to sit in 
the very first mini-bus! An historic moment! 

No sooner had the colony got over the Star Ferry riot when little ripples stirred on the social front. 

I served as Justice of the Peace in traffic courts at the Central Magistracy. At the former I sat with a solicitor JP. 
I enjoyed watching the system of justice in action, but never felt that I had to accept my colleagues’ opinions 
without question. 

One much respected senior solicitor, a gentleman of the old school, was too kind. Once a beautiful young woman 
appeared, who pleaded that she had gone through a red light because she was very worried. My colleague murmured: 
"Shall we let her off?" 

"Not until I know more facts," I replied. Questioned by me, she explained that her seven-year-old nephew was ill, 
so she was worried. I too had a favourite nephew, so I merely asked my colleague: "If she were old and ugly, would 
you let her off?" 7 

He thought for a moment and suggested a small fine and a caution, to which I agreed. In another case the 
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defendant was alleged to have illegally carried passengers in his truck. I remembered that I had seen him in court 
before. When he pleaded that he had been carrying relief workers to help out after a typhoon, I sprang to life. I told 
the police inspector to ring the Royal Observatory to check the date of the alleged typhoon. The inspector seemed 
surprised, but co-operated. While we waited, I asked my colleague to get a copy of previous charges against the 
defendant. When it was proved that there had been no typhoon at the time in question, I suggested that as the 
defendant had had 38 previous convictions, we should fine him the maximum of five hundred dollars. The defendant 
exploded with a loud curse: “Hell, I was fined five dollars last time!" 

There was hubbub in court. I explained to my colleague that I was sure about the fictitious typhoon as Robert 
and I had been hosting my birthday party on a boat that very day. 

In the Juvenile Court, two incidents stand out. My colleague on the bench was another JP. The proceedings were 
in English which meant laborious translation which I sometimes queried. We entered our office via a small public 
waiting-room. One morning, a girl recognised me and said to the world at large: "Oh, this one is a stinker. I'm going 
out to buy some breakfast as it will be a Jong session.” 

I felt quite pleased and during her case, asked the interpreter to enquire about the defendant's breakfast, much to the 
court's surprise. The girl exclaimed: "Ai -yah! She understood me!" J wrote to a senior magistrate about the unease I 
felt concerning the many hawker cases. By law, a minor could not be fined for hawking without a licence, so 
inevitably, when a policeman was spotted, the adult hawker would put a child in charge and slip away into the 
crowd. The child would be apprehended and in due course appear before JPs. Our only course of action would be to 
caution the minor and fine him or her a mere $1 for obstruction. | felt that years of exposure to this farce bred 
contempt for the law in these young people. 

Another day, we had to deal with a rape case. A strongly-built lad of 14 was charged with the alleged rape of a 
girl of seven, whom the defendant was accused of luring onto a staircase by offering her a sweet. The police 
statement initially dealt with the evidence of semen etc. I sensed that everyone, including my JP colleague, was 
enjoying the details and abruptly asked the prosecutor if such a case should not be more appropriately transferred to a 
magistrate's court. He sought advice and much to my relief, found that the case should never have come to our court. 
I was very unpopular. 

In the spring of 1967 I was sent a polite letter explaining that it would be preferable if I were withdrawn from JP 
duties in the courts because of "circumstances". I then knew we could be heading for another riot. 

The 1967 riot was politically inspired by Communists and basically, anti-British. My main worry was whether 
Peking was behind it all. Life became difficult. At 6am every day, I checked on the state of public transport. Either 
the Star Ferry or the Yaumati Ferry would be running, but not both. On Hong Kong Island, trams and buses ran 
only on alternative days. From our verandah on the 10th floor of Estoril Court we had a grandstand view of the 
harbour and fore shore. 

My driver took me down to the ferry pier at seven, and once on the Kowloon side I always offered a lift in my 
taxi to staff or DGS girls. Sometimes, the drivers refused to drive me or expatriate teachers. I always asked the driver 
in Chinese if he was willing to drive us. If we were then stopped by a hostile crowd, I would plead that he was 
driving us willingly. All the drivers were morose and rude. 

The school was surrounded by disturbance. From my office, I could see that Gascoigne Road was packed with 
policemen in full riot gear. When I went upstairs, I found that crowds carrying banners were pouring through the side 
streets between Nathan Road and Chi Wo Street abutting our boundary wall. Behind the old Alhambra Theatre, there 
was a third mob - this time without banners. 

I rang Yaumati Police Station, only to be told that the situation was very tense indeed. About 200 policemen 
would have to deal with thousands of Communists in the side streets and round the South Kowloon Magistracy, 
while the seven thousand strong rabble near the Alhambra remained an unknown factor. I explained to the Senior 
Superintendent that a public examination was being held in our Hall; that all our classrooms on Gascoigne Road 
could be hit by stones, and that the Junior School was also in an exposed position opposite the Magistracy. I asked 
for half an hour to evacuate the school, then cleared the Staff Room by asking the teachers to instruct specific classes 
to evacuate. 

Clear instructions were written on the blackboard by the teacher in charge: 

1. When the alarm bell is rung, queue up on the netball court in silence to wait for your sister or anyone you go 
home with. 

2. If you travel alone, walk down Nathan Road quickly, do not run. Go to a friend's or relative's, or to a shop to 
phone home giving your location and ask for your parent's instructions. 

3. Go straight home immediately. 
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4. There will be no school for four days, so take books home for your revision for the examinations. 

5. Do not go near any crowds. 

Only in one Junior class did the girls cry, and only because their teacher was in a distressed state herself. Two 
sisters, aged 8 and 10, stopped a taxi, offering him $6 for the usual $1.20 fare to the Star Ferry. A few parents rang 
me that evening to express their appreciation. It was six hours before I could speak to the Director of Education to 
explain why I had arbitrarily given the school a holiday. He was shocked, but understanding, and allowed several 
schools near us a four-day break as well. 

When I was sure that the crowds had gone, I decided to cross to the haven of Hong Kong island, as Robert had 
been insisting by telephone all day long. One of his patients in the Police Force had called him to suggest that I 
should leave Kowloon as soon as possible. There was further agitation when the police used tear gas in an attempt to 
clear the crowd from the Magistracy. The gas drifted into our Hall and I had to calm the candidates by promising to 
ask the Examination Authority for extra time, while they wiped away their tears. 

Finally, when I was ready to leave, Mr Y. C. Chan offered to accompany me to the Star Ferry. Just as we reached 
the main gate, hordes of Communists rushed past. Mr Chan turned round with a radiant smile: "Headmistress, it's 
going to be alright. I see the panic in their eyes." No taxi would stop for me so Mr Chan walked away to try to hail 
a cab. Luckily, his driver agreed to let me in. We then had a nightmarish one-mile journey to the ferry through the 
dense crowds. I was very glad I had sent the girls home. 

On the island, the main shopping thoroughfares were ominously empty of traffic and people, except for darting 
cyclists. Robert and I had lunch before going home. Queen's Road was cordoned off, so we walked up to Victory 
House, intending to approach our flat via Central Magistracy. Very loud Chinese opera could be heard coming from 
Queen's Road, a ploy by the Government, we later discovered, to drown the orders and propaganda broadcast from the 
Bank of China. It was touch and go for a while as the police were being exhorted to lay down their arms. There, 
amongst the high-ranking Communists at the Bank of China, was my former contact from the "Workers’ Schools". I 
was suddenly very thankful that Bishop Hall had retired - he would have been in a most invidious position. Robert 
soothed my nerves with a light sedative when we got home, then watched TV for more news. I slept fitfully. 

Mother and Phyllis' family were quite safe in Sha Tin. They had no trouble from their neighbours or the 
surrounding villagers until dead rats were thrown into the garden by young boys keen to make their mark as patriots. 

In the late 60s, the elements themselves seemed to enter into a conspiracy of disruption. A severe drought lasted 
for two years, causing very tough water restrictions - the mains were turned on for four hours every fourth day! There 
were two wells in Sha Tin and below. Fortunately, by this time, events in China had settled down, so tankers were 
able to bring water from the West River and enormous pipes carried water overland from the border. Plans were then 
made for the High Island Reservoir on the east coast of Kowloon peninsula. An ingenious idea, really, to block off 
two ends of an island to make a lake, pump out the sea-water, then pipe in fresh water. 

There was general thanksgiving that the 1967 riots ended. Confidence was restored but some very rich people 
started to buy property overseas and send their children away for tertiary and even secondary education. I consider that 
this was the beginning of emigration from Hong Kong. There were many subtle changes in our lives. Some of 
Robert's Shanghai patients began to move to the United States. At school, more and more girls made plans to study 
at Canadian and American colleges after the School Certificate Examination taken in Form V. 

When American colleges refused to accept students straight after Form V, I had the answer all ready at school in 
the alternative lower sixth form, Sixth Form General. These girls took the General Certificate of Education course 
culminating in examinations from London University. Those who passed the two-year Hong Kong University 
Matriculation course were admitted into the sophomore year (second year) of American colleges, thus skipping the 
freshman year. I encouraged them to take the College Board Examinations as well. 

At this time, Government started the scheme of funding civil servants’ children for education in British public 
schools. It is my belief that the troubles of 1967 had the effect of sending very rich children off to schools in 
England where they were accepted through introductions by their fathers' British friends in the top echelons of 
business, Government, law and medicine. 

To qualify for the subsidy, a civil servant had to be earning $5,000 a month. In time even very low-grade civil 
servants drew this salary, so that many young people who were sent to Britain came from non-English-speaking 
homes and were naturally unable to enter the best schools. I was one of the first to criticise this scheme for I saw 
that these youngsters were losing their own Chinese Janguage and culture without being able to learn the best in 
British culture and education. 

During the late 60s I remained active on the TAC and a couple of short-lived special committees. At about this 
time, an old friend rang me one Sunday evening to ask if I would consider going on the Urban Council. I was 
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completely taken aback, but agreed to think it over. After examining all the implications, I discussed the matter with 
Bishop Baker, and Robert, who both encouraged me to take up the challenge. I was to be appointed by the Governor, 
not elected by members of the Reform Club or Civic Association, two active political parties. The School Council 
granted permission and offered encouragement. I then wondered if I was to be a political pawn, as education had 
nothing to do with the Urban Council. However, the die was cast, and it was decided that I should start my duties on 
April 1, 1969 - not a propitious day, but perhaps apt enough as in many respects I was, and would always be, a fool. 

When the news broke, the press corps were tremendously excited, for the Government Information Services had 
issued my curriculum vitae in full, extending to three columns! Robert seemed very proud and Mother was 
deliriously happy. From then on, the press would ask for my reaction to any matter of public interest. One Sunday 
evening, a young journalist actually asked for my opinion of the announcement that the United Kingdom would 
withdraw its forces from Singapore and South-East Asia. I snapped: "Ring two other people first, then call back. 
Ring the General, who probably doesn't know, and if he does won't tell you, and then ask the first coolie in the 
street. Why? Because on this subject, his opinion would be as good as mine!" They left me alone for weeks 
afterwards. 

The Urban Council began to flex its political muscles towards the end of the 60s. At least, some of its members 
tried to sound concerned and important. It was akin to a city council, having developed from its mid-19th century 
origin as a Sanitary Board on which a handful of British and Chinese "men of standing" were invited to co-operate 
with Government officials in supervising public health provision in the fast expanding colony. 

When I joined the Council as an appointed member, it was responsible for health, recreation amenities, gardens 
and parks, and the low cost housing schemes which had been started after the Shek Kep Mei fire on Christmas night 
in 1953. Many of the elected Council members were anxious to acquire the responsibility for education as well. I 
thought then, as I do now, that | was appointed to block this move. No-one ever mentioned the matter to me, from 
the Governor down, but I was determined to keep education free from the tentacles of the Urban Council. 

Most of my colleagues basically cared about Hong Kong, but there was too much of the usual political 
posturing. The full Council met in public once a month; its Chairman was a senior civil servant, the pleasant kindly 
David Alexander, with a wry Scot's sense of humour. He was often unfairly attacked by senior members who 
behaved like unruly children. Apart from the Council, few attended the meetings; perhaps five members of the public 
and 10 press. The meetings were all alike - set speeches were read out and it was all rather dull. 

The Council met in private once a week, again chaired by Mr Alexander, on the top floor of the west wing of the 
Government Secretariat just behind St John's Cathedral. Without the press around, members were less belligerent and 
occasionally, there was even a sense of camaraderie. One morning, I was mildly intrigued to see a large number of 
journalists waiting outside the chamber where a private meeting of the full Council was being conducted. It was 
obvious that something was up. The elected members - especially Elsie Elliott and Brook Bernacchi - were laying 
into Government in a rather nasty manner. I decided that I had better go to the toilet sooner rather than later. As I 
reached the door, Elsie and Brook quickly followed me, with all the elected members in their wake. It was a walk- 
out! I stepped out of their way, then all hell broke loose outside. 

The young reporter Tommy Lewis from the South China Morning Post rushed up to me gasping: "Why have 
you walked out, Mrs Symons?" 

I answered quite calmly, but clearly enough to be heard by the other journalists: "Young man, I've come out to 
the toilet!" 

Whereupon there was an uproar. After the meeting, Mrs Elliot confronted me: "You did that deliberately, Mrs 
Symons. The Government asked you to." 

At first dumbfounded, I managed to retort: "Mrs Elliot, don't blame the Government. Blame my bladder." 

Quite soon after my appointment to the Urban Council, the Secretary of State for the Commonwealth, Lord 
Shepherd, visited Hong Kong. All the unofficial members were scheduled to meet him as a group. Lord Shepherd 
was faced with three senior members, the government appointed Sonny Sales, Mr Bernacchi (Chairman of the 
Reform Club) and Mrs Elliott, champion of hawkers and the underprivileged - all parading their pet hobby horses. 

I had decided the night before to limit my contribution to one short statement on the future of the Legislative 
Council, then a red hot topic. I suggested that there should be some elected seats, not for individuals or political 
parties, but for representatives of the main professions and elected by members of those professions. That was in 
1969. This proposal may have influenced the creation, many years later, of the "elected constituent representative" 
element on the enlarged Legislative Council. After the meeting, Mr Sales and Mrs Elliot were angry with me: he for 
not consulting him beforehand; she because I was "doing the Government's bidding". I made soothing noises. It 
occurred to me then and throughout my three years on the Urban Council that my fellow members served Hong 
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Kong sincerely and wholeheartedly, but often spoilt their efforts by political barracking. I detest pretence and used to 
let off steam by telling Robert about the bad meetings, though even to him, I kept mum about confidential matters. 

My work also involved several select committees with unofficial chairmen. I joined the Recreation and 
Amenities, City Hall and Library, and Public Health committees but gave a wide berth to others, like the Hawking 
(street stall-holders) and Housing Resettlement committees which were politically most sensitive. 

Excellent work was being done to provide and improve recreational facilities, cultural activities, hawker sites, and 
housing. The new estates on both sides of the harbour were a must for visiting Members of Parliament and 
international VIPs. Through its Housing Department, the Government soon became the largest landlord in the world. 

The select committee meetings were held at 8.45am; full Council meetings in the afternoon. There were two 
major debates a year. We received reimbursements for expenses like postage, secretarial services and travelling. Some 
members put in large bills - one, I reckoned, must have written 100 letters a day - but I collected only $200 a month 
as a bonus for my secretary at school, and travelled in our own car, without charging the Government. I was a loner, 
stepping on no toes, but equally refusing to be stepped on. 

Being on ward duty was interesting enough. I had replaced an elected member, Dr Alison Bell, an energetic 
Scotswoman who often matched Mrs Elliot's zeal. Dr Bell had mastered Cantonese, so she was able to conduct 
council surgery without an interpreter. I did the same, but was not popular with some of the strident claimants who 
wanted more and more of everything from Government. They could not understand why I was not as "helpful" as Dr 
Bell. I remember in particular one man, a cripple with a loud voice and a rather malevolent expression, who 
demanded that I telephone the magistrate before whom he was due to appear on a charge of fraud. When I refused, and 
before I could explain why, he swore at me using words I had never heard before. 

Those councillors who attacked the Government at every turn and supported ridiculous claims often found instant 
popularity and over-flowing surgeries. 

One commitment led to another: in time I became Chairman of the Libraries sub-committee, which was 
interesting. Not being a political animal, I never bothered to line up colleagues for support; I spoke my mind and 
just tried to be fair-minded at meetings. 

I was invited to do a job for the Health Committee. One windy winter morning in early December, I was taken to 
a factory in Sham Shui Po. I had noticed as I was crossing the harbour by the vehicular ferry that the east wind was 
so strong that smoke from factory funnels blew in a straight lateral line. Our delegation consisted of myself, three 
government officials and another Council member. We were received by the factory owner, a hard-faced woman in her 
late forties, who complained that the smoke from the itinerant food hawker outside the front door had ruined her 
goods - fairly good quality anoraks. 

1 walked to the end of the street to get my bearings and concluded that the factory faced east. Then I noticed that 
the paper lining the very deep shelves and the formica tops of the huge tables were all quite clean and unstained. 
When questioned, the owner said the surfaces had not been changed for two years. I asked one of my colleagues to 
time her slowest worker while he folded anoraks, then asked for anoraks that had allegedly been soiled by the fumes. 
The woman proudly produced the dirtiest anorak which I said we would borrow. 

While the woman watched, I sent one of the team to collect oil from the hawker's frying-pan. A government 
laboratory analysed the oil stains and the cooking oil, finding, as I expected, no correlation. I had suspected that the 
woman wanted the food stall removed so that she could install her own, as there was a good business to be had from 
the hundreds of factories around. After this little piece of detective work, I was invited to join the committee and 
thereafter, kept pushing for legislation on factory canteens. 

It was in the field of education that I really dug in: fending off attacks when elected councillors wanted to take the 
education portfolio from Government. It was a lonely battle. I began to think that since the population was 
predominantly young, with 25% below the age of 20, a case could be made for a Youth Department to provide the 
appropriate health care, physical education facilities, cultural activities, library facilities and the like. If the Urban 
Council could prove that it could organise and run these facilities, there would be a case for its mandate to extend to 
education at a much later date. This was the central theme of my speech at the annual debate. 

Some social life came with the committee work, for several times a year there were official parties, during which 
the councillors forgot their differences. The opening of the City Hall was a grand occasion, but I nearly tripped over 
the hem of my lovely evening gown while going up the main staircase. Robert was in black tie and after a good 
concert, almost spoilt by interminable speeches, we went out to a champagne dinner on our own. Urban Council life 
was pleasant enough on such occasions. 
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Chapter 21: On the Rack 


From 1969 to 1972, I plugged away on various committees, working many hours every day, except for part of the 
weekend. Robert was busy too, so we enjoyed spending part of each weekend on our own. Phyllis' children, Guida 
and Roberto, had gone to England for further studies and as Mother now joined us for Sunday lunch we seldom 
visited Sha Tin. Robert was always very kind to her. I spent weekends at home, often alone. 

My only joy in those days was the one Saturday and one Sunday each month on the Ninon, the motor yacht 
jointly owned by our friends John and Gertie Shea and ourselves (we had a quarter share). Ninon gave me very many 
happy hours in the summer months. 

I loved the journey out from Queen's Pier in our tiny boat; the ice-cold Chianti with steamed fresh crab or prawns 
consumed while bobbing up and down in Kowloon Bay in brilliant sunshine. Sometimes we took Guida and 
Roberto, or the Johnstons and the Zimmenrns - often we went alone. 

Robert disliked choppy seas but I was ready to sail, even in rough weather. It was the high point of my life - a 
great privilege and luxury. It was also somewhat of a necessity as I really needed the relaxation. We had the usual 
round of family and other birthday parties, but after that lovely boat was sold in 1969, my life was much emptier. 

The Sheas had lost interest and we could not afford to run Ninon on our own. | felt very unhappy indeed, so 
much so, that merely seeing a beautiful natural scene on television would arouse a great ache for the outdoors, which 
for me was now limited to the two acres of the school grounds. I felt trapped and claustrophobic, except on the short 
trips across the harbour twice a day. 

Because of my frustrations, it was quite natural that I worked even harder to develop the school to higher and 
higher standards, and I was lucky enough to have the support of a very fine staff and excellent material in the girls. 
But as the new decade approached I felt rather dejected and apprehensive. At the end of January 1970, we gave a dinner 
party to mark Mother's birthday and the impending departure of my cousin, Dr Ronald Perry, for post-graduate 
studies in New Zealand. z 

All the guests were seated but Robert was still in the bedroom. When I went to fetch him, I heard him say on the 
telephone: "I've just sent the driver with the money for you and the kids." My heart nearly stopped. He looked 
stunned when he saw me. The meal was sheer agony. We had to keep conversation flowing, to help our guests to the 
various dishes, all the while desperately avoiding each other's eyes. After everyone had left, I was just about to 
demand an explanation when the front door bell rang Ronnie had forgotten his umbrella. The little interruption 
helped me to be calm. I said: "I must have the truth now, Bob. Is there another woman?" 

"Yes." 

"Any children?" 

"Two." 

"Oh, my God!" We were then engulfed in misery. We could not speak, nor did we sleep that night. Before 8 am, I 
took the Peak tram to St John's Cathedral, but my prayers were leaden. I could only pray for the truth and to find a 
way out of the silence and the pain. 

Our servant was upset when we could not eat lunch, so to placate her and to thank her for her excellent meal the 
night before, I gave her the afternoon and evening off. Robert, who usually never stopped talking, now found it 
difficult to speak coherently. I promised not to interrupt him, but it took a couple of hours before he finished the 
whole sordid story. 

The poor man died four years later. I believe that his health deteriorated from that day on. She was 18 years 
younger; a Eurasian girl from Shanghai, who had been at school with Anne, Robert's youngest sister. At that time, 
Robert was getting a lot of business from shipping firms for giving sailors their medical examinations for insurance 
purposes, so he was often away from home, ostensibly at dinner with young bachelors from Scandinavian 
companies. For 14 years, Bob had had a second home with this woman, and a daughter and a son. I had noticed 
subtle changes in him and often dreaded his bouts of heavy drinking, but I had noticed no lack of affection towards 
me or my family. When he finally stopped talking, I asked two questions. 

"Do you want a divorce?” 

"No," he said, "I love you." 

"Do you also love her?” 

"No. No!" It seems quite incredible that I loved the man so much, that for days, I said nothing more. When I 
wrestled with the problem, I was reminded of St Peter asking our Lord how often we should forgive, and Christ 
replying: "Seventy times seven." 
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This much I now know: a grieving soul can find solace only when and where God himself has set the stage. 
There is loneliness everywhere: in the quiet countryside at the foot of Mount Fuji; in the Canadian Rockies, or 
flying high over the Alps. But when God intends the heart to heal, it will happen - until then it will remain desolate. 

What does it mean to have a broken heart? Is it just a sentimental banality, or is it a fact? I know exactly what it 
is: a dull constant pain like an aching muscle; nothing organic, nothing that would react to a medical diagnosis, but 
senses seem bruised, self-esteem battered because it is not an enemy but your best beloved who has devastated you. I 
tried to convince myself that he did not mean to hurt me, and was comforted by dear Bishop Hall's words after 
Robert's death: "He loved you, Joyce, but not enough." 

Nearly 27 years have passed since that dreadful evening in January 1970 when my world fell apart. After a couple 
of days, I had to tackle the main question: could 1, should I believe him? I was acutely aware that he felt deeply 
ashamed; felt it like a shroud around him. I think he was even more miserable than I. Without realising it, we were 
drawn together by this crisis. I believed that he would not touch her again, and that I must look after him better, for 
in his distress he seemed very vulnerable. 

The shock galvanised both of us into greater efforts in our careers. At school, some members of staff continued 
their intrigues, but I somehow felt able to take everything in my stride. 

One day, I accompanied one of our boarders to hospital after a laboratory accident. Back at school, as we sat over 
a late lunch in the staff room, she suddenly started sobbing, and mumbled through her tears: "It's not fair, it's not 
fair!" 

I naturally thought she was still upset over the accident and asked soothingly: "What's not fair?" 

She blurted out: "The resident teachers say you're so cruel because your husband is a drunk, but you're really very 
kind.” I was stunned, wondering what else they might be saying. 

Outwardly our life was the same. 

We spent every evening together, all Saturday and Sunday up to about 3 pm, when he went to "the other place". I 
remained at home alone, working. With hindsight, I realise I must have spent 15 years of Sunday afternoons and 
evenings on my own. There was enough work to keep me fully occupied, but it was a rather rotten existence. 

It was my 18th year as headmistress and my second year as an Urban Councillor and member of other 
committees. Bishop Baker, who succeeded Bishop Hall, appointed me as one of his personal representatives to the 
Synod of "Sheng Kung Heui" (Anglican Church of Hong Kong), so I was learning about church politics as well. 

I was determined that my personal grief would not turn me into a mean woman; instead I tried daily to live up to 
the school motto "Daily Giving Service”. In all my work for the school and the community, Robert gave me his 
undiminished support and encouragement. Happy we were not, but we grew closer as we learnt to be resigned to 
accepting in the place of happiness, compatibility, respect and at last, complete honesty and truth. 
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Chapter 22: Educational Developments in School and City 


Throughout the 70s, the school gradually reached out to the community through the formation of many extra- 
curricular clubs and activities. My work embraced both, but I was careful not to let my community work interfere 
with responsablities for the DGS. 

Once or twice, I watched warily after a certain guest speaker had appeared at the invitation of the club chairmen. 
Some staff were horrified that a radical should be invited to invade DGS but I believed that I could depend on the 
decent common sense of my girls. So, when Mrs Elliot was invited to speak, I escorted her to the meeting myself, 
thus fulfilling the rules of courtesy, but left before her address. The next day, one of the club remarked: "She was 
interesting enough, but not very fierce." 

At the universities in Hong Kong there was some student turmoil, later than at Western universities, as Hong 
Kong always took some time to catch up. We did not have too many drop-outs for the Chinese tendency was to 
work hard, and to fight for what they considered "success", often synonymous with wealth. Without any doubt, 
Hong Kong people worshipped money - it was therefore up to us in the School to present a counterbalance, by 
creating a respect for spiritual values such as love, honesty and concern for others. 

At about this time I began to notice, in my school at least, a new social awareness in the young - a refusal to 
accept unconditionally and permanently that some citizens should be so poor, or unable to make any headway in the 
world. 

At Speech Day that year, I said: "When a young person challenges the status quo, we adults must stand firm, 
ready to understand and guide and if need be to acknowledge our mistakes, if and when we are wrong. To pull rank 
would be silly; to pander to every whim senseless, and to pretend nothing is wrong would be to delude ourselves 
only.” 

I was anxious that our girls should know about many aspects of life in Hong Kong - all its physical blessings, 
factories and industrial complexes. Despite the unspoken resistance of the teachers, regular visits were organised 
during school hours, complemented by pre-visit and post-mortem discussions and written reports. In the course of 
five or six years a girl would learn to understand the workings of our marvellous city. 

The issue of Language was once again the subject of hot debate. I was still determined that the school would 
continue to provide, sustain and demand high standards in both English and Chinese. For a long time, we had been a 
bilingual school; I realised that our girls loved reading in English, perhaps more than in any other local school, but 
most of them found Chinese books dull and hopelessly dated. I felt that many modern textbooks in Chinese should 
be provided through the translation of English textbooks by Education Department staff and excellent teachers from 
various schools, but nowhere could I find support for this proposition, either from the educational committees or in 
the wider community. As I write, I wonder if the situation has improved. 

The Education Department encouraged the improvement of examinations in Chinese and officially, both 
Certificates of Education were on a par, but the numbers of those taking the English Certificate examinations were 
so much greater that it provided little encouragement for those who wished to improve Chinese studies. 

I met with great opposition from the Board of Control of the Certificate of Education when I advocated reforms in 
the Chinese Language paper which at that time consisted of an essay on classical lines; much regurgitation of 
passages learnt by heart, and little or no literary appreciation. When I suggested precis work, the Chinese members 
of the Board were furious, even when I explained that today, a German, French or Russian language paper would 
require precis skills, so why not Chinese? 

In our (more or less) bilingual colony, the delicate problem of giving equal esteem to the two languages might 
make us slow to make radical changes, but when a thousand million Chinese speakers can also benefit, I wonder if 
more and better linguists should not be involved. The new Communist script used in China cannot possibly be the 
answer - or can it? I considered these questions so important that they occupied much of my address on Speech Day 
in 1970. 

I quote: "Recently, an exciting report hinted at the use of a computer in translation: this is the stuff of which 
dreams are made in this technological age. Research of this calibre can only be attempted by university academics, 
but a deep probe into the two very different studies of Chinese and English linguistics can be done in no better place 
on earth, since many of our citizens are bilingual .... Our young people are being taught a world language and the 
language of the largest nation on earth. No-one else in schools outside Hong Kong is that fortunate. This wealth of 
experience can be tapped by trained linguists. Let world scholars be attracted here on sabbatical tours if necessary." 

As an Urban Councillor, I had recently met the British MP Edward Heath (then Leader of the Opposition) and 
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told him that our city state of Hong Kong, with its then four million people, could well hold the key to world 
understanding of our great neighbour, and China's slow development out of its isolation. Mr Heath just grunted. 

Now, there are pockets of bilinguals in London, Toronto, Vancouver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sydney and 
Melbourne, where fresh generations of Chinese may in the end lose forever their national language and culture. 
Cannot more be done to encourage the Chinese to bring up their children with some knowledge of their heritage? It 
seems such a pity that the "baby should be thrown out with the bath-water". 

This personal anecdote is rather apt. In 1988, I visited some of my former students in Los Angeles. A girl of 
eight suddenly protested as her mother and I were chatting: "Mom, why do you make such a fuss of her? She was 
only your teacher!" Language is but one of the many problems of emigration. 

At the end of 1971, I was ready to concentrate on the senior end of the school and to develop the Sixth Form 
along broader lines. Our Advanced Level results continued to be among the best in Hong Kong and our girls 
performed superbly in the American College Board examinations, but I was determined to develop that crown of 
British school life - a worthwhile Sixth Form. 

It was most fortunate that at about that time, it became possible to transform one floor of boarding 
accommodation into a Sixth Form Centre with funds supplied by the Churn family, in memory of their father, 
Major S. M. Churn, who had done so much for the school, and their mother, long deceased but remembered as a 
lovely lady. Molly, Eddie, Mabel, Eva, Vivienne and Charlie all contributed to the cost of renovation. 

It was with much regret that the boarding school had to be closed. Too many parents now sent their daughters to 
public schools in England or expensive private schools in the States or Canada, while Thai girls now went straight 
to schools overseas. There were no more war orphans or Eurasian girls left fatherless, since the new trend was for 
such girls to come from educated homes with caring expatriate fathers or, in most cases, from homes with Chinese 
fathers and mothers who were British, American, Australian or European. 

The new generation of Eurasian girls contributed a great deal to the life of the school which was becoming 
mainly Chinese. Knowing as I did so much about the history of the boarding school, I hoped to build in our new 
Sixth Form, a worthy successor fo that unusual foundation. I wanted to provide constant training to produce a sixth 
former who would be a patient listener, a relaxed conversationalist, a trenchant debater, a lucid speaker and a 
convincing writer. This training had to be started at school before it could be further developed at a good university. 

At a time when despots abounded and television and radio was full of wild publicity-seeking strident voices, I felt 
our girls should be schooled to grapple with problems and difficulties in their own lives, so that at university or in 
the wider "University of Life" they would have the calm independence with which to face anxieties, maladjustment, 
neuroses or even desperate depression, should things go wrong in their lives. 

Believing as Į did that the Sixth Form was the crown of the school, I shuddered when I heard that some schools 
were about to close down their Sixth Forms. It was rather strange that while I had no holiday away from Hong Kong 
in the years 1954-1973; I went away for a month every year from 1975-1984 in August, when the only important 
task in the School was the enrolment of the new Sixth Forms - Arts, Science and General; but the ground work for 
this had long been prepared. My system meant much extra work for myself and senior teachers who were asked to 
submit their recommendations after the “mock” examinations. More new subjects extended the choice of Advanced 
Level work, such as Economics and Public Affairs, Economics, Sociology, Psychology on the Arts side, and 
Mathematics and Extra Mathematics (offered to Arts students as well) in addition to the old subjects of Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology. 

I would go over all the lists, discussing any problems with the teachers. Girls filled in forms indicating their 
choice of subjects, and where known the subjects likely to be offered at University level. 

Next J interviewed the girls, indicating to borderline cases that there might be difficulties ahead. I also enquired 
about the health of the girls during the period before and during the examinations, to make allowances if necessary. | 
thought constantly of my own Matriculation examinations when I was ill with fever on the third day onwards. 

Next I interviewed for the second time borderline cases. It took hours before tentative form lists could be drawn 
up: the final lists would be confirmed after the publication of examination results by the Education Department. The 
staff and I considered a girl's total ability to tackle sixth form challenges - not just the points achieved in the 
Certificate by attaining Distinctions or Credits. For many years Distinctions went to the top two to three percentage 
and credits to the top 25% of those who passed the examination. Our own results hovered between 100%-90% of 
successful examinees - the average for the Colony was about 50-60%. 

The media, especially the Chinese papers got in on the act, and brilliant high flyers with nine or ten distinctions 
were prominently featured. 

Certificate "graduates" rushed from school to school looking for Sixth Form places. Generally, since we had the 
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alternative Sixth Form, all our girls could have a place. When some went overseas, their places were snapped up by 
outsiders. I was not keen to appropriate brilliant girls who had spent many years in another school, as | felt they 
should be returning something to the schools that had educated them. Many of my teachers wanted me to accept only 
the very clever students, but a few understood my views. On the whole, I think our system worked. Certainly, over 
the years we led the colony in achieving the most outstanding Advanced Level results of all girls' schools and many 
boys’ schools too. 

We had a very good system of school prefects who set the tone for the younger girls - occasionally a new girl 
would be appointed school prefect, but she had much leeway to make up. 

The school continued to absorb much of my time and energy and I was getting quite tired, as I had not taken a 
holiday since my first sabbatical in 1957. I sensed a change would come and rather dreaded any more drama on the 
home front. One day, while having tea with Bishop Baker, he introduced me to the Bishop of London, who was on a 
short visit. He mentioned that he knew Miss Gibbins well, adding that she was soon to retire. Out of the blue I said: 
"I hope to take some leave", and then he grabbed my shoulder and said quickly: "My dear, get Betty Gibbins out to 
replace you. When a person is about to retire, he or she must feel needed.” That decided it. I would go in the summer 
of 1972, with Miss Gibbins ready to help out in September. But fate decreed otherwise. I had noticed Robert was 
losing weight, which was good. I thought it was because he was not out drinking at parties nearly as much (he never 
drank otherwise) and also because he too was working very hard. Then one day he arrived home, ashen, and I feared 
the worst. His digestive system had ground to a halt. 

We went up to the Canossa Hospital next morning, but he insisted that I wait in the car while he had a barium 
test. After a long while - over an hour - I just had to go in, and it was lucky that I did. The barium meal had stuck in 
his throat, he was ice cold, yet sweating profusely. I hurriedly switched off the electric fan, telling the attendant nun 
who was trying to keep cool: "Sister, this patient is in shock. Cover him with a blanket, please!" 

Sunken-eyed, Robert looked painfully abject. Our friend, Kenneth Heui, a famous surgeon, operated on him the 
next morning. It was a long affair. Kenneth came quickly to me at the end of the corridor. 

"I'm sorry, Joyce. It's cancer, but I won't tell him, so keep quiet yourself. I think I've got it all out, and he 
should have another two years or so.” It was a terrible verdict, confirmed by the laboratory report. It was touch and 
go until the fifth night, Sunday, when he started to go downhill at about 4pm. I could sense it and see it. The 
surgeon was on his boat and would not be home until after 10pm. Suddenly, Bob sent the private nurse out of the 
room and said very quietly: "Joyce, I'm dying. I know it. Get me the sister." 

I searched high and low, finally tracking her to the Chapel. Robert ordered some medicine for himself, only to be 
told: “Doctor, you are the patient now. No." 

He tried to prop himself up: "Sister, I could be dead by the time Dr Heui gets here. My wife is my witness - she 
will not sue you if I die - please, please give me the medicine.” 

I followed her out silently. "Sister, I'm not afraid. You know Dr Symons is a good doctor. Believe in him now." 

His improvement was immediately perceptible. When Kenneth Heui came at 11.30pm, he confirmed the 
diagnosis of peritonitis. 

Just before the doctor appeared. Pauline and Tom Johnson turned up; they had been saying their evening prayers, 
but felt a strange sense of disquiet. | was never more pleased to see anyone. Kenneth drove me home. I felt wooden, 
quite numb and was awake until dawn. Somehow, I dragged myself to school. 

It was a great help that Miss Gibbins very kindly changed her plans and came out to Hong Kong right away. She 
provided me with her much-needed expertise and a second opinion I could respect. In no time at all Bob grew 
stronger; he was back at work sooner than I would have liked. It continued to be a turbulent time for me. In June, I 
had been given an OBE with Sir Kenneth Fung and Sir Albert Rodriguez as my sponsors. Robert was thrilled and 
took the day off. At about the same time, the Governor, Sir Murray MacLehose (now Lord MacLehose) invited me 
to join the Legislative Council. I asked for a day to think about it. Robert thought it an exciting offer and we both 
agreed that it would be wise to resign from the Urban Council with the Governor's permission, as it was obvious 
that I would otherwise have too much to do. 

My colleagues on the Urban Council gave me a very touching farewell dinner. I was rather sad to leave just as I 
had got to understand them better - after all, we all worked for Hong Kong, though in some cases, in mysterious 
ways. 

Just after this, we went to a dinner at Government House where the Guest of Honour was Princess Alexandra. 
She had a long chat with Robert, leaving him as thrilled as a little boy. Many of our mutual friends were present, 
looking alarmed at the change in his appearance. Robert looked wan, and a mere shadow of his former self: his voice 
was an octave higher and much thinner in tone, but in his new white dinner jacket he looked rather special to me. 
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I told the Governor that I would not attend many cocktail or dinner parties of a frivolous nature. He said: 
"Anything you can do, Joyce, to reduce the eating and drinking in Hong Kong would be very useful." 

Whenever I spoke at Council meetings, Robert was present. I was only the second woman on the Legislative 
Council, following Ellen Li, who expressed surprise that I did not organise "a bunch of girls” to listen to my maiden 
speech. 

There were two major debates a year: the "cross-country" in October after the Governor's address at the opening of 
the session; and the other after the Financial Secretary had presented his Budget in March. 

We would meet in a large room with the Governor seated on a sort of dais, on his left would sit the Clerk of 
Council. The members, Officials (senior government servants) and Unofficials, sat in semi-circular rows in order of 
seniority. 

Once in your seat, it was very difficult to get out, as I found to my embarrassment when I tried to go to the 
Ladies Room. No-one had ever done this. 1 did not bother to find out whether it was so ordained in regulations, being 
of the opinion that one had to be practical. It set a bad precedent as one or two junior members walked out also - for 
a quick cigarette! I always bowed to the Governor on my way out and in: this too they imitated. 

There was something sinister about the acoustics in that Chamber, making it a wonderful room for insomniacs. 
Many a councillor would fall soundly asleep, especially on big occasions. I had to keep sipping water to stay awake. 
Sometimes it was very cold and I would snuggle under a cashmere shawl. The Governor once teased me about my 
"blanket". 

One major difference on this council was the lack of strident protests. From time to time, members would take 
Government to task, but do so in a controlled and reasonable manner. Only occasionally would some young 
maverick say something outlandish to startle his dozing colleagues. 

At that time (1972 to 1976) there was no rudeness or temper tantrums. We were not "yes-men"; when something 
really rankled or worried us, we would discuss it privately, fiercely perhaps, before the Senior Member would take it 
up with the relevant department head, or even the Governor. Often we won the argument. 

Shortly after my appointment, I was asked by the Senior, Sir Albert Rodriguez, to prepare a paper on the 
educational scene and its problems. To my surprise, I was sent for "up the hill" and when the Governor used a 
familiar phrase or two, I asked: "Sir, has Albert Rodriguez sent you my memo?" and he said that he had. 

I apologised because the document was not "tight" enough for a Government House meeting but Sir Murray did 
not seem to mind. We were there for about an hour and a half. He had an impressive grasp of the situation and frank 
views. It was altogether an encouraging meeting, but one I discussed only with Robert, who was very proud of me. 

With Miss Gibbins running DGS, I was officially on leave but, through special dispensation from the Education 
Department, spending some of it in Hong Kong and so able to attend my first big debate on the Legislative Council. 

In the cooler autumn, Robert and I had a chance to get stronger after the dreadful operation. I never forgot the 
death sentence pronounced by his surgeon; I felt in that period a paramount duty to make each day as blessed as 
possible. With the future so uncertain, I had to make every day special, thanking God for the smallest mercies. 

One fine November day, Auntie Kitty invited Mother, Bea Greaves and myself to Macau for a short holiday. We 
went by ferry over to Taipa and Coloane, two small islands under the Portuguese flag. And I nearly lost Mother! As 
the ferry to Taipa berthed in a choppy sea, a stiff north-easterly breeze complicated matters for the coxswain. Without 
waiting for my signal, Mother impetuously stepped off the jetty, just as the boat was heaving to sea. Superhuman 
strength came from somewhere and I managed to haul her on board, over the churning water. 

Quite unaware of the danger, Mother cheerfully announced: "Good, I'm on board too.” With less trouble, I also 
got Aunty Kitty and Bea to join us. 

We walked to the other side of the island in the lovely November sunshine and on spotting a minute Chinese 
temple, I suggested going in. Without thinking, I paid the monk's attendant $2 for a bunch of sticks which I tossed 
in the air for him to read my fortune. The man inspected the higgledy-piggledy mess from which I picked two or 
three sticks. 

He seemed lost in thought, then murmured quietly: "You are a foreigner; you won't believe anyway. Here is your 
money back." 

Astounded, then perturbed, I immediately thought he had spotted a bad omen. I was glad to escape from the dark 
temple into the brilliant sunshine. 

Christmas 1972 came and went with the usual round of parties, which Robert and I attended as little as we could. 
In January 1973, Mother had a bad fall in her house in Sha Tin. Bob got her to the Canossa Hospital, where a young 
Portuguese orthopaedic surgeon operated to insert a pin in the neck of the femur. Mother was a troublesome patient, 
a real trial, despite all our admonitions, moving so much that there had to be a second operation. 
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Her convalescence was long and difficult and she never walked unaided again. After some months, she was taken 
home to Sha Tin by ambulance, accompanied by a canary which had just been given to her. In time, she got about 
using a walking frame, but her best days were over. I had a sedan chair made for her so that she could be carried to 
the car, and get to town, but she refused to use it. She was a virtual prisoner in Sha Tin from the spring of 1973. In 
those anxious months I had two patients to worry about - mother and Robert. 
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Chapter 23: A Sea of Sorrows 


In May 1973, Robert found a dependable locum which allowed us finally to leave for England and a trip down the 
Rhine, which he had chosen especially for me. It was the one and only holiday we had together. 

In the months after his operation, we never spoke about the stomach cancer and all its implications, though each 
knew the other was in a state of desperate apprehension. I hated the cancer, not just for its horrific grip on his body, 
but for its relentless grip on his spirit which showed in the unguarded moments when he became uncharacteristically 
quiet and almost defeated. 

We went first to London to the Charing Cross Hotel, a convenient base from which to visit and be visited by 
friends and relations. We spent some time with Roberto, who was at the university; with Robert's family; and 
Guida, Frank and Dominic in Surrey. 

Robert tried to be his usual cheerful self but everyone knew it was a brave act. In the middle of our three week 
holiday, he presented me with the cruise down the Rhine that I had so often talked and dreamed about. I understood 
that he wanted us to have one last holiday together. 

Early one morning we flew to Basle. We both approved of the immaculate trams and buses as we moved from 
one tourist spot to another. At the zoo I was captivated by a huge baboon in the Monkey House. The enormous 
creature sat on a high perch in one corner, eyeing his family and the world at large. From time to time, he would 
wipe his mouth with the back of a paw, looking with a superior air at the human beings who filed by slowly and 
silently. This primeval creature had us mesmerised; it was quite a relief to get into the sunshine again, away from 
that baleful glare. 

On May 2, we started our cruise amidst a shipload of tourists from many countries. It was a glorious morning - 
cool by Hong Kong standards. In the clear Swiss air, everything sparkled. Robert's eyes too, were alive, as in the old 
days. 

We decided to reserve a table for two to give ourselves maximum privacy. The food was excellent, so was the 
wine and German beer. It was delightful to see Robert eating with his old appetite; marvellous just to relax and 
linger over meals without worrying about anything. We joined in the deck games from time to time, and enjoyed the 
company of other passengers, many of whom were about our age. As always, Robert made friends easily and found 
himself giving free medical advice, whilst I was more drawn to the young people and chatted with the handful aboard. 

We feasted our eyes on the scenery as we passed through the rift valley between the Vosges Mountains and the 
Black Forest, where the Rhine flows swiftly. At Rudesheim, we took a small two-seater cable-car that swung high 
up over the terraced vineyards. Riddled with cancer though he was, Bob still had to play the fool by rocking the car 
backwards and forwards, to the accompaniment of my muffled but terrified screams. 

We saw a truly splendid cuckoo clock at one of the innumerable cafes when noon struck, there was a magnificent 
display of life-sized automata moving in and out to the 12 strokes of the clock. Two weeks later, we stood below 
Big Ben at noon - I found that thrilling too. 

Another high spot was the visit to an ancient castle with an underground distillery, where vats the size of railway 
engines utterly dwarfed our group of tourists. I was looking forward to passing the legendary Lorelei rock, but found 
it disappointingly unattractive. The smal! statue of the mermaid in Copenhagen was much more pleasing. Along the 
middle stretches of the Rhine there were steep hills, dark green and often crowned with a small castle complete with 
fairy-tale spires and turrets. Nestling below would be a village of enchanting small houses. This section of the Rhine 
was timelessly spectacular. . s 

We were abruptly jolted into the post-war world when we visited Cologne. I remembered that despite the RAF's 
devastating air raids, the cathedral remained unscathed and was immensely moved by the majestic beauty of the twin- 
spired cathedral which took 600 years to complete. It was to me, a symbol of God's grace in this remarkable city. It 
was also wonderful to see how clean attractive new buildings had filled the scars of the saturation bombing. With a 
shudder, I could not help thinking of the many bomb sites still visible in London, and the drab buildings 
everywhere. 

After Cologne, the magic of the Rhineland was broken. We did not like the slower, turgid river, now lined by 
docks and ships plying every possible trade. The 20th century was a dark relentless place and we both regretted that 
we were back in the real world. 

From Rotterdam we went to Amsterdam, staying two nights enchanted with the canals but I, for one, was 
shocked by the crowds of dishevelled young folk high on drugs - a real blight on the city. Then the holiday was 
almost over. There was a quick flight back to London; a few more days of shows, shopping, visits to both families, 
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and then an uneventful flight back to Hong Kong; back to reality, back to his losing fight with cancer. 

I returned to school before the end of the summer term, very grateful to Miss Gibbins for her friendship and the 
great help she had given to the school. 

That autumn, I made a goodwill trip to London for Umelco (Unofficial Members of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils), with a few other councillors. | phoned Robert daily and was satisfied that he was gaining strength. The 
following spring, I once again visited many places in Britain and met one other councillor on a Joint Parliamentary 
Association goodwill tour. 

After much thought and discussion, I decided to leave Hong Kong for two weeks. I wanted to give Robert time to 
sort out his own affairs while I took a much needed break, to give me the strength to face the immediate future. 
Every daily phone call told me that he was going downhill. When I returned, my worst fears were confirmed. He was 
rapidly losing weight, getting very wan and tired. It was a living hell for us. We carefully avoided saying the 
unspeakable, often just clinging together, visibly shaking. 

At the school's final assembly in July 1974, I did not think I could carry on. The evening before, Dr Heui had 
told me Bob had about a week to live. It was the greatest struggle for me to complete that assembly, which was 
always a moving time for those about to leave school forever. 

This time, the surgeon put Robert into the Hong Kong Sanatorium, the colony's most expensive hospital, near 
the Happy Valley Race Course. 

In the private ward I waited for news, supported by Phyllis, Auntie Kitty and Ann (Bob's sister). The surgeon 
entered, still in his green surgical gown, announcing: "I'm sorry, Joyce. It's all over.” 

When I broke down, thinking he was dead, he said confusingly: "Be brave, he's coming back soon." 

I shouted: "Why here? Why not the morgue?" 

The surgeon replied: "He's alive." He had given Robert an operation to help him in his fina] days - and he was 
sleeping peacefully. 

I stayed at the hospital all day, except for two hours in the afternoon, when I went home to call the school, then 
Umelco, the Bank and Robert's doctor. I met Dr Carey-Hughes, senior partner of Dr Vio and Partners after Robert 
had spoken to him. We agreed that according to Robert's wishes, the practice would be sold and that I would accept 
the proceeds of the sale. 

Dr Carey-Hughes was very kind indeed, and 1 really felt that I had a true friend in him. So he has proved - every 
year I visit his lovely home in North Wales for a few wonderful days. After eight days, Bob was discharged. As we 
drove away from the hospital, Robert took my hand and said: "Girl, I was sure I would leave this place feet first.” 

At home he grew much more cheerful and gradually his appetite improved. Another great friend, the Rev Stephen 
Sidebotham, brought us Holy Communion, chatted with Bob and then with me. Dr Carey-Hughes came for a final 
business meeting, after which Bob said in his presence: "I want you, Joyce, to have the proceeds of my practice." 

Afterwards, when I asked him if he was sure, he answered: "You have given me your money for ‘the other side’ - 
now I can finally give you my life's work.” 

Another frequent visitor was Dr Ho Hung Chiu, the well-known cancer specialist. While Robert was asleep, we 
had many long conversations, during which he spoke of a specialist in Perth, Australia, with a new laser treatment. 
Dr Ho had sent him Bob's case history and the specialist had offered a 50% chance of a cure. As we were now in the 
third week of Dr Heui's one month "sentence", I gave Bob the option. 

He immediately said: "Let's go.” 

It was a momentous decision. Everyone helped, even the Australian Commissioners’ staff pitched in. We left 
from the VIP lounge in Kai Tak one of my privileges. Several Umelco members, Robert's family and mine, as well 
as some staff from the school saw us take off on a Cathay Pacific plane to Perth, via Manila and Djarkata. 

Bob tried to eat a little. He was quite alert; on hearing that we were flying over the infamous Devil's Island off 
the Indochina coast, he insisted that I look down on that little speck in the sea from the other side of the plane. 

We arrived in Perth at 3am, welcomed by another friend, Mrs Bek-to King. I was carrying two hard-boiled eggs 
for Robert, but nothing I could say would persuade the Customs Officer to let them through. 

Robert said: "Never mind, I won't be hungry.” 

I pushed him across the dark and bumpy tarmac in a wheelchair but when we got out of the terminal, he insisted 
on standing up to queue and help me with the luggage. Bek-to said she would never forget the sight of him 
struggling to help. 

We signed in at a small motel near King's Park. Next morning, we took a taxi to the clinic, Bob quite cheerfully 
saying: "I don't deserve a miracle but if it comes, I'll be glad for your sake." My heart sank when I saw that the 
"clinic" on which all our hopes were pinned was only a small suburban house. Bob sat in the waiting room amongst 
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amicably with people from Germany, Argentina, France and the States - not patients, but their friends and relations. 
It was disturbing to hear shrill screeches from time to time. 

After 40 minutes, it was Robert's turn. I was not allowed to go in with him. Some 20 minutes later, he was 
brought back in a wheelchair, totally exhausted. When he was offered a choice of morning or afternoon 
appointments, Bob chose the former though I would have preferred to come back after lunch. Back in the motel he 
slept solidly. In the evening he was much brighter and at dinner ordered a glass of wine to toast his cure. 

He described the treatment room: empty except for a large drum attached to a very strong crane. He had been 
stripped, outfitted with protective headgear and goggles, and told to stand still without support. The crane then lifted 
the drum over his head, screeches issuing from the drum as it moved up and down, while laser rays bombarded his 
body. After three days, I persuaded him to enter the big hospital next to the clinic so that he would have an easier 
journey, better meals and the professional nursing he needed. He reluctantly agreed, but only after he had scalded 
himself in the shower because he refused to let me give him a bed bath. 

Upon registration, he insisted on going into the hospital office himself. (After his death, I found a letter from Dr 
Holt to the hospital, saying that the cancer that had spread to his liver was much smaller. I now know that the 
knowledge of this diagnosis badly affected his will to live) Yet on the Friday, the following day, he seemed in fine 
fettle, especially after receiving Holy Communion administered by an Anglican priest who had come by special 
appointment. When I brought him yellow carnations, he got out of bed to walk briskly across the room to smell the 
flowers. I began to hope for a miracle, but when the sister told me I could help myself to food and drink for myself 
at any time, every fear was alerted. 

On Saturday, the following day, Robert was moved to a better room with an attached bathroom. He insisted on 
having a shower with, thank goodness, a nice young orderly standing by. After supper, I sensed that he was slipping 
away and refused to leave him. But the doctor was away for the weekend; the staff would neither move Robert into 
intensive care, nor allow me to stay with him. At 10pm, I finally went back to the motel, warning them that I 
would ring the duty room every hour for news. This I did until after 3am when I must have dozed off. When the 
telephone woke me in the morning, I was summoned to the hospital and left at once. But I arrived too late. 

"I'm sorry, but he’s gone - very peacefully, when we telephoned,” the nun in charge said. I looked at the still 
figure on the bed, dressed in clean pyjamas, cold, quiet. I kissed him gently, shocked by the chill of the lips. This 
was my husband, now gone forever to the undiscovered country. 

I was on my knees praying when the Anglican priest entered the room. It was wonderful to have a man of God 
there. I poured out my heart, as tears streamed down my face. How was I to go on? Hardly able to think, I telephoned 
Phyllis in Sha Tin, asking her to inform Mother, Auntie Kitty and our closest friends and relations. My second call 
was to Robert's youngest sister, Ann, whose task it would be to break the news to her parents. 

Later, one of the nuns, Sister Romanus, asked me to join the Sisters at Mass in the beautiful hospital chapel. It 
all seemed unreal as I kept begging: "Please God, Bob isn't dead, is he?" Sister gently guided me up to the altar rails 
where the priest blessed me twice. For a moment, I felt a little less numb. 

Back at the motel there where telegrams from Hong Kong waiting. There was one from the Chief Secretary on 
behalf of the Government; one from Roger Lobo, and another from Umelco. After a quick shower and change I 
mechanically packed up Robert's clothes and shoes in a state of emotional chaos that veered from disbelief that he 
was dead, to storms of tears. 

After arrangements with the funeral director, I met two friends, Bek To and Bea Greaves, who had flown over 
from Sydney and they gave me tremendous support. 

The funeral was the next day at 11.30am. I had ordered yellow carnations for myself and bunches of spring 
flowers for each of my family and Robert's, intending those to be sent to the hospital afterwards. My own yellow 
carnations I meant to keep. We were very few: Bek To, Bea, Mei Ling and James and a young man whose wife I had 
just dismissed from the school. 

I went alone into the small room, sure at first that there had been some mistake, because the coffin was so small. 
Then I saw Robert, peaceful, but a shadow of his former self. He had shrunk. I was aghast at what the cancer had 
done and immediately thanked God that my poor darling was not suffering any more. After a long prayer, I invited 
the others in, then said a short prayer followed by the Lord's Prayer. 

The cortege was carried in a huge, gleaming funeral limousine, the brightest hearse I had ever seen. Robert had an 
almost royal funeral, for as we made our slow progress along the roads, the people of Perth stopped to stare, some 
with bowed heads. It was so unbelievable that I said to myself: "This is the place to die." 

The funeral service was simple and dignified; an Anglican priest Mr Hobby officiated and the Sister read the 
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Lesson. When coffin slipped silently behind a curtain, then the sense of finality hit me like a bomb. He really was 
dead, he really had left me behind. 

After tearful farewells, I flew back with Robert's ashes. At the airport I faced Bob's family and my own, and a few 
of our dearest friends. also waiting were some Umelco members. We went straight to Christ Church where Robert's 
ashes were blessed and placed on the altar in the side chapel. 

At home that night, our bedroom seemed so large without him. Our twin beds, looked strange, now that one was 
empty. I slept a little but was awake long before dawn. With a cup of tea, I sat on the verandah watching the sun 
flush into a beautiful day over the airport. One nightmare was over, another had just begun for now I was alone - 
really alone. 

I must have made and answered twenty phone calls that day. There was much to see to - a service at the 
Cathedral, calls to the lawyer, Umelco, the school, our families and Dr Carey-Hughes. Friends later told me that they 
had had to dial many times before getting through. I had asked to be left alone - in some ways it was easier. 

It took me a couple of days before I could truly thank God that Robert was no longer suffering, to thank Him for 
the kindness and love that surrounded me. Many friends said: "Call when you want to see me, or if I can do 
anything. Promise." 

I was not alone. I had to carry on now; I had to survive. First, the service: I felt it should not be private but one 
that all our families and friends could attend. I did not reckon with our driver telling me tearfully that "the woman" - 
Robert's long-time lover - had rung him to announce that she too would turn up at the Cathedral bringing flowers. In 
my newspaper announcement, I had specifically requested no floral tributes: there would be only one wreath of 
yellow carnations from me. What should I do, | asked one of Bob's patients? He said he would have someone seated 
outside the Cathedral with large notices in English and Chinese, requesting that all floral tributes be left outside. He 
would also hire flowers and have them placed outside the West door of the cathedral. In the event, there was no sign 
of her. 

Someone from Government House had rung to say that the Governor, Sir Murray MacLehose, would attend the 
service. He would give up his pew on the right of the chancel to me and my family, taking the left pew which before 
the war had been known as "the General's pew". Also, he wished me to leave before him. I gave Robert's brother 
Donald the exact seating arrangements. 

On arriving at the Cathedral, I sat at the back of the side Chapel behind a screen. Bob's ashes were now under the 
main altar, ready to be taken to sea the next day. After the Governor was seated, the Rev Stephen Sidebotham 
escorted me to my pew. The Cathedral was full. There was a beautiful though simple service of remembrance; Robin 
Hutcheon spoke a short elegy and then it was over. 

Contrary to custom, I would not stand outside the Cathedral, so the Rev Sidebotham thanked everyone for 
attending the service before leading me down the aisle. I was enveloped in deep grief, but was somehow able to hold 
back my tears. The Governor followed me out, consoled me, and saw me into my car. In three minutes 1 was home. 

I had asked Bob's immediate family to a simple meal - a wake, I suppose. The "Old Man" hugged me, saying in a 
choked voice: "You have brought honour to my son and my family. Thank you." 

My tears then came in torrents, but eventually I controlled myself and ordered lunch, saying: "Look here, Bob 
would want us to have a drink and to eat properly." I was so thankful that "the other woman" had created no public 
scene that I slept for hours - the first real sleep since that dreadful Sunday morning in Perth. 

A friend lent me a launch for the final rites and the next day our sorrowing group met at Queen's Pier - most of 
Robert's family, Phyll, Henrique, the Hutcheons, the Zimmerns, the Johnstons and Auntie Kitty. 

As we moved off over the water carrying Bob's ashes, I recalled happier times when we had sailed from that very 
spot on the Ninon. There was a stiff easterly breeze so we went westward. Off-shore near Mount Davies Road, I said 
a few prayers before solemnly consigning the ashes to the sea, and then my yellow carnations and last, the flowers 
brought by family and friends. I stood looking back at the floating crown of yellow carnations and once more, 
thanking God for His mercies. 

It was harder than ever to recover any sense of equilibrium, for soon after the South China Morning Post carried 
a notice from "the other woman" and her children (who were in Canada) that a requiem mass would be said for Bob. 
The whole of Hong Kong now knew about Bob's double life. 

Only Phyllis knew that my immediate reaction was to write to the Governor and the Bishop, resigning from the 
Legislative Council and the Diocesan Girls' School. Within 40 minutes, a motor-cycle dispatch rider brought me the 
Governor's reply; he requested me to stay on and comforted me. The Bishop sent the Rev Sidebotham to see me, 
assuring me of his support and giving me leave to take as much time off from school as I needed. I prayed for 
guidance as never before, deciding at last that it seemed right to carry on. I knew I would face censure, even ridicule, 
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for I had most publicly lost face. Two days were fully occupied with coping with the lawyer, my Deputy Head, 
Robert's locum and nurse, the bank and answering letters of condolence. Then | spent long hours planning my 
future. 

I attended public meetings of the Legislative Council but was excused from attending committee meetings. I 
went to see Mother about three times a week. We never spoke of the past; I suspect it was too difficult for her. I also 
visited Robert's parents. I did what I had to do. 
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Chapter 24.: A Veil of Tears 


The months following September 1974 were the most stressful of my life. 1 had loved Robert until the end, 
knowing that he was basically a good, kind man. If I had had children, I believe he would not have strayed. He had 
said solemnly one day: "Through my sins two children came into the world - the least I could do was to get them 
passports and bring them up properly. Can you forgive me?" I had replied that I would try. 

The greatest difficulty I had after his death was that it seemed unfair to burden any one relative, friend or 
acquaintance with my troubles - I could only pray to God for guidance and strength. Bishop Hali wrote with such 
love and understanding that I was helped over the worst trauma. ] then remembered that God does not test anyone 
beyond endurance, and I hung on - a public figure in the city and in school, desperately alone and forlorn. 

I meant it when I said to two friends: "Please don't let me push myself too hard." I don't want to be a martyr - a 
betrayed woman, not an abandoned one. I just want to work hard for others." I hope I wasn't too much of a miserable 
drag on the many people I had to meet in the course of my public work, or at school. My personal hell went on for 
many, many months. 

In taking stock of my life, I realised that at 56 I was fit enough to carry on. Often when alone, I thought quite 
literally of "the good old days". I often thought of the past, and Robert's part in it. I had seen him develop from a 
young medical student, full of fun and life, to a young doctor, desperately attempting to set up a respectable and 
flourishing practice in a town where many doctors did not live up to the Hippocratic oath. Hundreds who attended the 
Cathedral service after his death were his patients. I knew that his good humour and genuine concern for them 
stamped him as a friend. I had many letters from them. 

I had deeply appreciated his concern for my family - he was really patient with Mother, Phyllis, Henrique, Guida 
and Roberto, and treated them with extra care; other relatives, too, were happy under his professional! care. I never 
discussed his double life with anyone, since deep down I knew many felt I had been badly treated. This I knew in my 
heart of hearts, but hate him I could not, in life or death. 

In the 20 years since that dreadful morning in Perth, I am often reminded by his patients that they considered him 
a clever doctor and a friend. That was his legacy. 

I cannot recall how long I was in a deep hole of despair, but I realised that I had enough committee work, and 
school duties, to keep me from being too morose or useless to others. I suffered from considerable stress, but had to 
carry on. I often thought of my public life in terms of service to my beloved city, for which dear Donald had died in 
battle. 

The very first function I attended a month after Bob's service was to be a typical test of my fortitude, as well as 
an affirmation of friendship. There was no doubt that I had to attend the Chief Secretary's dinner party, but I dreaded 
arriving at Sir Denys Roberts' home on the Peak. As soon as Denys saw me, he crossed the huge drawing-room to 
greet me warmly. It was noticeable that as we had our pre-dinner drinks, several expatriate friends came up to me, 
though the Chinese councillors kept their distance. I put it down to "face". I got through the evening and when 
Denys saw me out to my car, I was very grateful. 

I was now wary of one or two colleagues and decided to watch them carefully. As always, I did my homework 
before every council meeting. If and when I spoke, my words were dictated by my conscience, my heart and my head. 
I really hated the way some members merely pretended to toe the party line, without any genuine appreciation of the 
British contribution to Hong Kong. Even in those days, I was aware of the changes that 1997 would bring, and 
dreaded them. In private unofficial meetings when I made a stand, support came mainly from expatriates. I certainly 
sought no public glory but refused to be like a few committee members, either poised precariously on the fence, 
unable to commit themselves to either side, or so lacking in original ideas that they simply followed the crowd, 
whatever the issue. "Saving face” dominated all meetings, not the issues themselves. Still, I enjoyed the camaraderie 
and the limited friendship. 

On the newly reconstituted Board of Education, I soon played a bigger role. 1 argued that education should be 
available to everyone, at least to the end of Form III; that English should continue to be the medium of instruction 
in schools such as DGS; that Chinese books should be improved; that public examinations should be re-evaluated; 
and that there should be minimum standards in private schools. Where entrepreneurs had moved into education, it had 
long been the case that anyone except a Communist could own a school; while the only qualifications needed by a 
school head or teacher, were freedom from the taints of Communism or tuberculosis. 

Gradually, some of my colleagues on the Legislative Council recognised the validity of these arguments and the 
whole problem of education was seriously debated. It was a tremendous boost that the Governor himself was deeply 
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interested in the subject. From time to time, we had private meetings during which he would listen carefully to my 
views. I bided my time as even the Governor felt that changes could not be rushed. When I first joined "Leg-Co” as 
it was known, Robert had come along to listen to my speeches. I missed his support, though it was some comfort 
that friends would ring up from time to time to encourage me, as I continued to fight the good fight boldly and 
directly. Life seemed too short for deviousness. 

Very early on, in fact, I forced an adjournment debate after the rainstorm in June 1973 destroyed hundreds of flats. 
Twenty inches of rain fell in as many hours, washing away squatters’ huts and engulfing blocks of flats in an 
avalanche of mud. The colony created a massive fund for emergency relief, but applied the monies in what I felt was 
an unfair way. The huts, ironically, had been empty, as the squatters only went back to them to collect the 
Government rent allowance - they actually lived elsewhere. The flats, however, had been the homes of middle-class 
families who had saved to buy them on mortgages, yet they were not eligible for public aid, even though many 
occupants were killed or rendered homeless. When I insisted on the debate, only one other unofficial", an architect, 
spoke. 

In 1975 I was once involved in open scandal. It all began because we needed to raise money to rebuild the 
privately run Junior School. The cost to me was months of vilification in the press and a great deal of trouble. There 
was a mix-up over whether or not the Education Department had given permission for us to send a fund-raising letter 
to applicants for places in four new classes (two Primary 1, and two Primary 2). The Parent Teacher Association 
Committee suggested the sum of $1,000 as a guideline for voluntary donations from the new parents. The new 
expatriate headmistress of the Junior School spoke to an official in the Education Department. He rang back, giving 
her, as she thought, the green light to go ahead, but stoutly denied doing so when the affair became public. 

So, I was accused in the newspapers of taking bribes, though I was a Legislative Councillor and on two 
Independent Commission Against Crime committees. Mrs Elliott wrote an open letter to the Governor denouncing 
me; the South China Morning Post published the letter, and others of like tenor for months afterwards. Two barrister 
friends told me that they were ready to sue on my behalf for libel or slander, but to many colleagues on the Council - 
excepting some expatriates - I was guilty as accused. 

I could do no other than see the Governor to explain the whole affair, and fortunately he was supportive. One or 
two expatriates on my staff were hostile, but the girls themselves were loyal. I had already applied to go on 
sabbatical leave in the summer term of 1976, and began to feel the need to get right away. 

After a few weeks of publicity, I informed the Bishop and the Director of Education that I would call a press 
conference to explain the chain of events. Both advised against it, but I said: "Your head is not on the chopping 
board, mine is.” 

On the appointed day, only the Chinese newspapers were represented; no-one had come from the South China 
Morning Post or the (Hong Kong) Tiger Standard though they had been invited through the good offices of the 
Government Information Service. 

With my Senior Chinese master, Chan Yik Cham, beside me, I spoke to the gathering in vernacular Chinese, 
pausing at intervals to allow Mr Chan to repeat in formal Chinese all the major points. There were a few polite 
questions, after which several reporters, including one from a Communist paper, announced that they were satisfied. 

Nothing more appeared in the Chinese press. The two English papers, however, who had not bothered to attend 
the meeting, continued to print unsubstantiated gossip and rumour. I then invited them to send reporters to a special 
meeting of the School Council and parents when I went over the same ground yet again. The Standard reporters 
asked a few questions, and thereafter held their peace. But the Post went on and on. 

In early May I left Hong Kong. Travelling through Europe on my own was lonely, but I managed. One 
completely new experience was a trip on the Stockholm to Gothenburg Canal in Sweden. The boat was minute, 
smaller than one of the Star Ferries. It cost 70% extra to have a cabin to myself, but even then the bunk was so 
narrow that J nearly fell off more than once. Twenty passengers left Stockholm mid-morning on a crisp bright day - I 
was the only one travelling alone. The countryside had fields so green that by comparison, English fields looked 
parched. There was no litter anywhere along the banks. Our first stop was to be very early the next morning at the 
first lock. 

I rose early and noticed with interest a small group of adults and children gathered round a large blue and yellow 
Swedish flag. It was the birthday of one of the passengers, so her family and friends had gathered to present their 
good wishes - at 5am! When it was discovered that it was also the Captain's birthday, there were drinks and cakes for 
everyone, whilst the children gave a short concert. I learned that in many Swedish homes, the blue and yellow 
Swedish flag that stands in one corner of the lounge is paraded on special days. Very interesting. 

As the canal meandered through very lush meadows, one adventurous cow was right at the water's edge. I burst 
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out laughing when I saw its face through the porthole. Next morning, several ladies greeted me and one enquired: 
"Did you have friends in your cabin last evening? I heard you laughing.” 

"No friends. Just a friendly cow,” I replied, much to the puzzlement. 

We stopped at several beautiful little towns, altogether a delightful change from crowded, noisy cities. At one 
point, we entered a large lake of absolutely still water. Several small islands floated in the grey mist of late evening. 

After the boat trip, I flew from Gothenburg Airport to the Danish capital of Copenhagen for a short visit. I had 
booked into a hotel much frequented by Americans and paid in advance for my stay as well, as the trip back to 
London via Hamburg. | had very little cash on me, as I was relying on a new bank card which a Legislative 
Councillor had persuaded me to obtain from his bank. To my horror, I discovered that the card was not yet recognised 
in Europe and that I was stranded and almost penniless. I eked out three miserable days by living on the hotel's huge 
breakfast, smuggling out bread, meat and salad on a dinner plate covered with a napkin, while scores of shocked 
Americans stared. 

One rare treat was a proper evening meal when Maria Kvan, the daughter of my senior mistress, kindly took me 
to the enchanting Tivoli Gardens. The other happy event was a visit to Hamlet's castle at Elsinor. For some minutes 
there, I became absorbed in remembering parts of Hamlet, and nearly missed the bus back to Copenhagen. 

Upon my return to Hong Kong I continued my frequent visits to Robert's father and mother - usually for tea on 
Sundays. From these chats I learned that Robert's father's father was an Englishman from Devon, who had worked as 
an engineer on boats along the Yangtze River - that great artery in central China. His mother was Eurasian. On 
Robert's mother's side, her father was a Jew named Salinger, and he had been a business man. We often talked of the 
rest of the family - Al, Anita and their sons in London, and Lyn and Charles Young with children and grandchildren, 
also in London. Bill and his wife Iris also lived in London; while in Boston was Flo and her American husband and 
family. Two younger members of the family were in Hong Kong, and doing well in business. 

Donald (Red) and Nuni with their beautiful daughter Stephanie, her husband Martin Labrum and children, all 
came to London every summer, so we keep in touch. Nick and Ann and their children are fine. 
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Chapter 25: More Changes and Challenges 


After the redecoration of the headmistress’ flat on the top floor of the school, I moved in on a Saturday when the 
place was quiet. It had been a wrench to leave Estoril Court but it seemed impractical to continue to pay the high 
rent for that lovely flat with its gorgeous view of Hong Kong harbour. Besides, it would be convenient for me to 
"live above the shop”. 

I kept my driver as I had to attend dinner parties and many other functions. He also cooked my lunch and did all 
my shopping at the supermarket, as well as other chores. A part-time amah did my washing, made breakfast and 
supper; a school servant did the cleaning. 

All this was quite satisfactory. The greatest drawback was the traffic noise on two major roads - Jordan Road at 
the front and Gascoigne Road at the back. The area was quiet only from 2am to 4am when minibuses would then 
start hurrying along with their load of early workers. The traffic roar was unbearable until an acoustic barrier of 
wooden boards was put up in the window nearest my bed. 

For early morning exercise I walked round the grounds, then after breakfast descended to my office on the first 
floor to start the day. Staff and prefects completed the circle of support so generously given by my family, 
colleagues on the Legislative Council and friends. I never had a day to myself but though often lonely, I was able to 
keep going. Ít surprised me sometimes because I had depended on Robert so much. 

Amongst the councillors, several proved to be very kind indeed - Guy Sayer, Douggie Clague, Peter Williams and 
John Bremridge in particular. Soon I got to know John and Jac Bremridge really well. He was Chairman of Swire 
Pacific, the large and distinguished firm of traders involved in shipping, aviation, engineering etc. I often 
remembered Bob warning me in Perth: "Girl, one day when you're off Council, you'll be dropped like a hot brick. 
Don't worry, though: a handful will remain friends." 

Often, I prayed that I would not become a workaholic to compensate for my grief and loneliness; that I would not 
become unkind or bitter as a defensive reaction to my own vulnerability - dangers that my friends, Archie Zimmern 
and Robin Hutcheon, had both warned me against. 

In 1975, and again in the scorching summer of 1976, I spent a fortnight at an Anglican convent in Wantage, 
Oxfordshire. My Hong Kong friends were amused but there were special reasons for my choice and I was very 
grateful to the nuns of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The Superior, Sister Elizabeth, was a wonderful 
woman with a sense of humour and a natural authority tempered with warmth that made her human and 
approachable. The regime was strict: silence at meals, eight daily services in the Chapel. I went to early 
Communion, Vespers and Compline. 

I used my stay as a time to take stock of myself, to thank God for His mercies, to seek a new direction for my 
life of service to the community of Hong Kong and my beloved school, and to be ready to lose Mother who was 
now permanently in hospital, blind and lame. I was dreadfully alone. In addition to the calamity of Robert's death, I 
had lost a very dear friend and mentor in Bishop Hall, that blessed man of God. I learnt in Wantage to put my entire 
trust in God, to accept into my heart the friendship of Jesus Christ and above all, to feel totally insignificant in His 
sight. 

There were lighter moments, of course. In 1976, when Guida kindly drove me to the convent on a Sunday 
afternoon, one young nun said brightly: "I do look forward to Sunday supper. I do like a boiled egg." Guida said my 
face fell a mile and we dared not look at each other in case we laughed. 

Unpacking for me, she said: "Will you survive, Auntie Joyce?” "I must,” 1 replied, convincing neither her nor 
myself. There were lighter moments of course, including my first night spent in a bedroom, which I learned the 
following morning, was haunted. At 2am I had felt a strange presence in the room, accompanied by a rattling or 
scratching sound. I had then switched on the bedside lamp and found that the sound came not from the huge fireplace, 
as I had first thought, but from the middle of the room. I had moved a chair to the spot, then put my suitcase on it. 
The noise persisted. More annoyed than frightened I declared in my best Headmistress voice: “Ghost, I don't know 
who you are or why you are here but I am Joyce Symons on holiday from Hong Kong. Please leave me alone, I can 
have no connection with you. Thank you." 

Then I gone back to bed to lie awake until 4am, although the noise had stopped. Next morning three nuns and all 
the residents asked solicitously after me. Deeply suspicious, I questioned them rather fiercely until one resident 
admitted that the room was haunted. Though I had no more trouble, I was still puzzled. A nun said about 300 years 
before a young bride had hanged herself in that room through her despair at losing the man she loved. 

It proved impossible to exist on the meagre meals, so | had an inspiration. I would take each and every resident 
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out for morning coffee and afternoon tea on alternate days. Even with this supplementary diet I lost two stone - 
which was wonderful! My nephew Roberto collected me after my fortnight's retreat and drove me to Frank and 
Guida's big house in Weybridge, where I found their swimming pool a boon. I also went by train to Folkstone to 
visit Roberto. He had spent a year in Spain before going to Saudi Arabia and was spending his leave teaching 
English to foreigners. 

During this period away from Hong Kong I had much time on my own, thinking about Robert and the many 
challenges facing me. Two years after his death my heart was still broken, but mending slowly. His family and mine 
were supportive, as were some close friends, though we were able to recall some joyous moments of the past, no 
one questioned my feelings for him. I tried to examine my own innermost thoughts - how could he have been so 
loving yet loveless? He was always kind and supportive except when his personal devil - whisky - warped his 
judgment. In thinking of Evil or the Devil I recalled how The Reverend Father Guy Shea and I had visited a dying 
"Old Girl". Just before Father Shea moved towards her to administer Holy Communion, I felt so terribly cold that I 
shivered although it was a very hot summer's day. I was so frightened that I opened my eyes to catch a glimpse of 
alarmed surprise on Guy's face - but we both felt the horror of her tortured face as she screamed very loudly before 
knocking the host out of his hand. 

We both consulted Bishop Hall on the telephone after praying in the School Chapel. The Devil had been present. 
During this time I had the chance to think about the School (always in my prayers and thoughts) and about my 
public life. I was glad I had served on the Urban Council, remembering the history of that organisation in the 
maintenance of the health of the city, through its many activities - the constant improving of the hygiene of the 
environment, the hygienic handling and preparation of food in restaurants, shops, markets and abattoirs. This was a 
very important feature of the Council, coupled as it was with the attempted control of hawkers (street traders). 

I was very interested also, in the provision and management of all public recreation and sporting facilities. Hong 
Kong was fortunate in having Mr A. O. de Sales dedicated to this cause and to the Olympic movement. I was 
delighted to see in 1994 that Mr Sales welcomed Her Majesty the Queen to the Commonwealth Games in Victoria, 
in his capacity of Chairman of the Committee. Of particular interest and importance was the rapid expansion of 
excellent swimming pools all over the territory. The Council also administered the provision of tennis courts, 
football stadia and similar facilities. Public libraries were the remit of the Council, as was the management of multi- 
purpose facilities like the City Hall and huge stadia. 

Visitors to Hong Kong were rightly impressed that a single city should have so many excellent facilities. I 
enjoyed being on sub-committees, though on the whole I did not enjoy the public meetings when most members 
made set speeches and some of the elected members conducted themselves as the Opposition. Looking back, I 
suppose these were the first seedlings of democracy in Hong Kong; in general I realised the contributions of Mrs 
Elliott, Mr Bernacchi and Mr Hilton Cheong-Leen and others stemmed from their genuine concern for the citizens of 
Hong Kong. Mrs Elliott - better known these days as Mrs Tu - was a formidable force on the Leg#slative Council 
until losing her seat recently. Aiar 

All the staff of the Urban Services Department under its chief executive the Director of Urban Services were paid 
by the Government and enjoyed the full status of civil servants. Another feature of the Council was the individual or 
collective ward offices spread throughout the city, where councillors dealt with and answered complaints from the 
public. I did not enjoy this work as the cases were based on too much antagonism everything the Government did 
was wrong though of course occasionally something was. I could not share the enthusiasm of elected members for 
this aspect of Urban Council responsibility. 

I thought of the cramped facilities of a Government office, and was delighted to attend the opening of the new 
Council chamber with excellent facilities on a wonderful site opposite Queen's Pier. Visiting mayors of cities from 
all over the world much admire the excellence of the Urban Council facilities. 

My time on the Legislative Council coincided with sad personal news, but after Robert's death, I had more time 
to devote myself to Council affairs, though of course, all was dwarfed by my commitment to the School. 

I noted that the Legislative Council is constituted by virtue of the Letters Patent. Its primary function is the 
enactment of legislation for the appropriation of public funds. A Bill passed by the Legislative Council does not 
become law until the Governor gives his assent to it. After the Governor's assent, a Bill becomes an ordinance, with 
only the Queen able to disallow it. 

I reflected on the status of the Council. As a member I was now an "Honourable", able to have a badge on my 
car, which small symbol meant much more to my driver than to me. My first months on the Council coincided with 
Bob's initial onslaught of cancer, but I attended ali vital meetings and read all my papers thoroughly. 

] realised that in the many new friends I had made were some of the leading citizens of the city. They were all 
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kind to me, which was very helpful. They represented different callings. Some of the top bankers were Mr Guy 
Sayer, Q. W. Lee and Mr Li Fook Wo; doctors were Sir Albert Rodrigues and Mr Harry Fang; lawyers were Sir 
Yuet-keung Kan, Sir Oswald Cheung, Mr P. C. Woo, Mr Lo Tak-shing, Mr Peter C. Wong; top business men 
(taipans) were Sir Douglas Clague, Sir Sidney Gordon, Sir S. Y. Chung, Mr G. R. Ross, Mr T. K. Ann, Sir John 
Bremridge, Mr Wilfred S. B. Wong, Mr H. J. C. Browne, Sir Roger Lobo, Mr P. Williams, Mr James M. W. Wu, 
Mr Francis Y. H. Tien, Mr Alex S. C. Wu, Mr Hilton Cheong-leen, Mr S. L. Chen and Miss Lydia Dunn. 
Members in the field of education were the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Hong Kong, Dr Rayson L. S. 
Huang, Rev P. T. McGovern, Rev Joyce Bennett, Dr Henry Hu and Mr Wilson T. S. Wang. There were other 
women members. My predecessor was Mrs Ellen Li Shu Pui - well-known for her views on the status of women and 
other social issues; as was Mrs Wong Way Cheung, who died suddenly addressing a meeting of social welfare 
workers. 

A gentle kind woman, Mrs Kwan Ku Sin-wah was appointed after her. Some time after, the Rev Joyce Bennett 
joined us, as did Lydia Dunn, who was to become the first senior member of the Executive Council and the 
combined Unofficials. Dame Lydia often speaks on Hong Kong issues in the House of Lords and at important 
business gatherings in London and other financial centres. 

These were some of my contemporaries on Omelco (Office of the (non-government) Members of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils). There were many social occasions when I met this group of people "who had arrived". We 
were all committed to the well-being of Hong Kong - some more than others, but on the whole it was a happy team. 
Over the years I have kept in touch with some - we all look back with some nostalgia to the days when our group 
was small, selective and rather special in the city; united in our joint endeavours to serve Hong Kong. 

The Legislative Council was responsible for checking draft legislation after policy had been decided by the 
Executive Council. We often met in private with senior civil servants concerned to examine every bill carefully, 
holding as we did a brief for Hong Kong. Though appointed by the Governor, we really served Hong Kong. I 
remember a young newspaper reporter saying to me: "Mrs Symons, you are only appointed - you are not responsible 
to anyone." 

I replied: "Young man, I have to answer to myself and the people of Hong Kong." 

There were also ward sessions with any member of the public protesting for or against some specific legislation, 
when a clerk and interpreter would be present. Once when I was on ward duty, a Member of Parliament was visiting 
the Umelco office. He was surprised when I spoke to the applicant in Cantonese, and briefed him in English - others 
were also taken aback. I immediately felt that only Chinese members should deal with members of the public. 

Legislative Council members also asked questions and sometimes supplementaries. In my time the custom was 
introduced for Chinese (Cantonese) to be used at Legislative Council meetings - but few Chinese members took the 
opportunity to forego the use of English. 

The monthly luncheon meeting with Exco members were often useful, interesting and pleasant occasions. Such 
meetings were not political - we were all serving Hong Kong, though no-one had been elected to do so. 
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Chapter 26: Appointment to the Executive Council 


When I returned to Hong Kong towards the end of August 1976 it was after a happy time in England with Roberto, 
Guida and family, and Derek and family. 

I had two birthday parties to celebrate my 58th birthday in Frank and Guida's lovely home, and in a Chinese 
restaurant nearby. I was met on arrival at Kai Tak by Henrique and Phyllis, and an important-looking letter from 
Government House. I was very surprised to hear that the Governor wanted me to join the Executive Council! 

After much thought and consultation I accepted the challenge. On one score I was confident - I had just been told 
by my consultant at Hammersmith Hospital that my brain tumour had disappeared! My doctor had been kind when I 
visited him annually for a check-up. It seemed that on health grounds 1 could take on extra work, though all agreed 
that I should leave the Legislative Council. 

Once the appointment was publicised I had to answer many kind letters of congratulations - a pleasant task but 
rather awe-inspiring - for I would be the first woman to serve on the Executive Council. 

I read up about the Council which at that time consisted of four ex-officio members - the Chief Secretary, the 
Commander British Forces, the Financial Secretary and the Attorney-General. The Unofficials were appointed by the 
Governor with the approval of the Secretary of State. There were eight of us - many old friends from Umelco - some 
still serving on the Legislative Council. 

The Executive Council plays a role somewhat similar to that fulfilled by the cabinet in a Westminster-style 
system. The council normally meets once a week, in camera, and its proceedings are confidential, although many of 
its decisions are made public. 

The Governor is required by the Royal Instructions to consult the council on all important matters of policy. 
Subject to certain procedures being followed, the Royal Instructions allow the Governor to act against the advice of 
the Council and to refuse a member's request that a specific matter be put before the Council. However, decisions are 
arrived at by consensus rather than by division. The depth of experience and the range of community interests 
represented by Council members means that they are able to subject government policy to a rigorous examination 
before implementation. 

In this way potential problems can be identified and ironed out, and legislation to enact policy tailored to reflect 
public aspirations and concerns before introduction to the legislature. The Governor in Council: that is the Governor 
acting in consultation with the Executive Council, is Hong Kong's central and most important executive authority. 
In addition to policy matters, the Governor in Council determines appeals, petitions and objections under those 
ordinances which confer a statutory right of appeal. The Council also considers all principal legislation before it is 
introduced into the Legislative Council, and is responsible for making subsidiary legislation under numerous 
ordinances. Policy involving the expenditure of public funds, is subject to the approval of the necessary funds by the 
Finance Committee of the Legislative Council. 

The system worked: though all Unofficials were appointed by the Governor and on taking office vowed allegiance 
to the Queen, their devotion to the welfare of Hong Kong was beyond question. At that time, we were only allowed 
minimal expenses but now members receive handsome remuneration for their time and effort. In my time most 
members were rich men, or at least very successful in their various callings - but I broke the mould. Apart from 
being the first woman, I was the first wage-earner - the first teacher. 

There was little tension at this level, though I once observed when questioned by a friend about the differences 
between the Urban, Legislative and Executive Councils: "Human nature is the same, only there is more finesse at 
the top.” 

With the heavy demands on my time, I had to select judiciously which functions to attend amongst the enormous 
number of cocktail parties, dinners, and formal openings of one thing or another - there was always something being 
built in Hong Kong. My first priority remained education, on which subject I was privileged to advise the Governor 
time and again. Generally speaking, Exco papers were delivered by hand before the weekend, which meant several 
hours of reading homework. The messenger was an expatriate officer, with an attache-case chained to his wrist. I 
used to glance through the papers on a Friday; read them thoroughly on Sunday, and yet again on Monday evenings. 

We Unofficials never had meetings beforehand though I suspect seniors would confer on a crucial matter, or 
perhaps have a word with the Chief Secretary. We met in a small ante-room - just to chat, usually, though I do 
remember an occasion when one member exclaimed: "When it comes to Item 3 I will not agree, ever!" 

But when it came to the point, he kept quiet and as we walked out, I said: "Congratulations, you can fall asleep 
with your eyes open and you don't snore!" 
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"Why?" he asked. 

"What about Item 3?" I reminded him. Perhaps he had had cold feet or had changed his mind, which was fair 
enough. 

The Governor would ask round the table for each councillor's opinion. As a new member, I was one of the last. 
On one occasion there was a very difficult paper on banking: I could not understand it, despite reading it four times, 
so I simply replied: "Sir, I'm sorry. I have no opinion to offer - I don’t understand the paper." Someone giggled - if a 
man can be said to giggle. 

The newest member was a company chairman with an Oxford degree in Law. He backed me up by saying: "Sir, 
like Joyce, I don't understand the paper. Sorry." 

Vindicated, I was emboldened to continue: "Sir, may I assume that when Government wants to get a paper 
through it writes one that even John can't understand?" 

The Governor was about to give me a dirty look, then he smiled. The paper was rewritten and subsequently 
passed. 

Exco was and is like the Cabinet. It discussed principles involving every aspect of the administration of the 
colony and gives the green light for the legal experts to draft proposed legislation which will then be debated by the 
Legislative Council, or adopted with or without amendment. Since a few members served on both Councils, 
problems could usually be solved. 

During some meetings of the Executive Council there would be senior civil servants in attendance to answer 
questions, or provide extra background information. I knew most of these men and found it very interesting to meet 
them in these rather tense circumstances, as some tended to be slightly nervous. It was all very civilised. 

The Political Adviser reported about once a month, or when there were problems in the city involving security. 
We had long and involved meetings at the time of great tension between the Police and the Independent Commission 
Against Corruption in 1977. Fortunately the matter was expertly handled by the Governor, the General, some senior 
Councillors and very responsible leaders of both these vital services. 

After I had retired, my friends on Exco spoke of very long secret meetings during the delicate negotiations with 
Peking, prior to the Agreement signed by the British Prime Minister Mrs Margaret Thatcher in Peking. Of 
paramount importance was the dedicated skill of the Governor, Sir Edward Youde, who had been British Ambassador 
in Peking. Hong Kong is forever in Sir Edward's debt. 

At the time of my appointment to the Executive Council I continued to serve on two committees of the 
Independent Commission Against Corruption, the University and Polytechnic Grants Committee, the Board of 
Education, the Grant Schools Council of course, several DGS committees - like the School Council, Parent-Teacher 
Association and the Diocesan Old Girls’ Committee. I continued as one of the Bishop's personal representatives on 
the Synod. 

Living at school meant it was easy to work at any time after school hours, either in my office on the first floor, 
or in my home on the top floor. Generally, I worked in the office on Saturday mornings (when there was no school) 
with my secretary, clearing up the week's correspondence and arranging meetings with staff and prefects for the 
following week. 

Saturday afternoons I visited Mother in hospital, or very occasionally accepted invitations to the Races by one or 
other Steward of the Royal Hong Kong Jockey Club. On the whole, the diversion was beneficial. Sunday mornings I 
would go to early Communion at St Andrew's Church. On Sunday afternoons, I would study Exco papers and write 
official or personal letters. 

It was a lonely existence but I managed to survive. 
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Chapter 27: Tears, More Tears 


The summer of 1977 was outstanding on the home front. In London, in August, I bought a bright airy flat in 
Walton-on-Thames, with windows overlooking bungalows next to the river. I was three miles from Guida in 
Weybridge and three miles in the other direction from Roberto in Molesey. I was thrilled. 

Next year was my Year of the Horse. I was to celebrate two birthdays at the alarming age of 60 in August, 
receive an Honorary Doctorate from the University of Hong Kong in March, and be retired from the Executive 
Council. 

At school our great joy was the completion of the new Junior School; a lovely Spanish-style structure of two 
floors, designed by Mr J. Kinoshita of Messrs Palmer and Turner - it had won second prize in a big competition. 
There were 12 classrooms, two special rooms donated by The Welfare League and a large staff room. 

All the extra work of fund-raising, economic and education policy, the management and enrolment of extra staff 
were all in my hands, but as usual I had the helpful advice of the Council, Parent-Teacher Association and Diocesan 
Old Girls' Association. 

I was delighted to receive an honorary degree in Laws from the University of Hong Kong. Also honoured were 
Guy Sayer, Chairman of the Hong Kong Bank and a friend from my Executive Council days: Sister Ignatius; a 
lovely Irish doctor working in the Ruttonjee Sanatorium and a British academic who had, like me, taken the diploma 
examination in London in 1947. A small world indeed! 

I was allowed to invite 50 guests to the ceremony so I invited the whole family - Phyll, Henrique, Auntie Kitty, 
Aunt Annie, friends like the Hutcheons, Johnstons, Zimmerns, parents, old girls, teachers and prefects. The day 
ended with a small dinner at the City Hall hosted by Henrique and Phyl. 

In August I was happily installed in my London flat - Roberto had married a beautiful girl called Beryl in Madrid, 
where they were both teachers. We spent many happy hours together. Guida invited a small group of friends to 
celebrate my birthday - I even had a quick dip in her pool. That night I gave a party to about 40 relatives - many in- 
laws whom I was glad to see, and friends. I was beginning to feel that much misery lay behind me. 

I was, however, brought abruptly down to earth when I landed at Kai Tak airport after my summer holiday. I was 
handed a valedictory letter from the Governor thanking me for my work on the Council. At 60, after some traumatic 
years, it was indeed time to stand down. After the initial shock I was glad to be able to slow down. I devoted more 
time to my committee work, especially on the UPGC, but I also went to see the Bishop to talk about my 
retirement. He would not hear of it. 

The Education Department gave special permission for me to continue working until the age of 65. My contract 
would be annually renewed provided I passed the medical examination. Luckily for me, the brain tumour which had 
given me so much trouble at the beginning of my career was beginning to shrink and eventually completely 
disappeared. 

My friend, Dr Carey Hughes, encouraged me to keep active - which was not at all difficult. I still worked about 
10 hours a day and half the weekend, but in my heart I knew I had passed my zenith. I remembered that Robert had 
said in Perth: "Remember, girl, when you leave Council you will feel neglected by Hong Kong. Don't worry, you've 
done very well. I'm very proud of you.” He was right. Now I knew exactly who my friends were and also that I could 
be happy within a small circle of genuine friends. 

The year had been eventful indeed - most of it made joyful by those precious honours. The next year was 
horrendous. 


More Tears 

In the autumn of 1979, Phyllis had another serious operation at the Queen Elizabeth hospital just behind our school. 
Her son, Roberto, and his wife Bery! were in Jeddah and intended to come out during the Ramadan holiday. In the 
event, Bery] was flown back to London, wickedly, seriously ill. She died soon after and my heart broke for Roberto. 
He wrote me a beautiful letter which made me so proud of his courage. It was wretchedly painful. 

Within a month two others were to die - Annie Chan, my Chinese-style godmother, was swiftly consumed by 
cancer. Her nephew, Guy, Gertie Shea's son, was fortunately in Hong Kong at the time, instead of being far away in 
his London parish. I visited Annie once or twice a week, very disturbed by her illness. I also realised that Mother 
was more withdrawn and weaker day by day. One Saturday in mid-December, after many difficult hours by her 
bedside, I decided to cancel social engagements for a fortnight. 

After a particularly tearful farewell, | turned back before taking the lift, just to see Mother again. She brightened 
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up immediately so that I felt encouraged to think perhaps she had "turned the corner". No deterioration had been 
noticed by the medical staff. After dinner, Auntie Kitty called me to say that Annie was not expected to last the 
night. Feeling very tired, I took a taxi to the Canossa Hospital. In the time-honoured Chinese way, the room was 
full of relatives. As J stood next to her, watchful and protective, I suddenly remembered a university friend who had 
said: "When I die I'd like to hear the Moonlight Sonata, and eat fried noodles, with grandchildren scattering frangi- 
pani petals around.” At the time I had said brusquely: "You won't know anything. Fried noodles, indeed!" 

I could not bear Annie's death rattle - a sound I had not heard since my grandmother died. I thanked God that I had 
not seen or heard Donald, or Father, or Robert die. As soon as I reached home I rang Kowloon Hospital to be 
reassured that Mother had had a good supper and was sleeping well. But shortly after 6am I heard the phone ring in 
the lounge. I rushed to pick it up, already knowing what I would hear. Mother had just died. I rang Phyll, then 
caught a taxi. Another death early on a Sunday morning, just like Robert's. 

Calmly I kissed Mother, my mind so full of my loss that I did not really see how peaceful she looked. I rang the 
Vicar of Christ Church to ask if he could come over before the 8am service, but he could not. I prayed again with 
and for Mother: then ï snapped into action. 

Sister, an old friend, told me that Mother would have to be taken to the morgue at Queen Elizabeth Hospital after 
Phyllis had seen her. I begged to speak to the doctor in charge at once, as I hoped that a post-mortem would not be 
necessary. Everyone was kind and helpful. The next day, I rang the hospital superintendent and was assured that I 
could claim Mother's body on Tuesday afternoon. 

At the funeral parlour near Hung Hom, Phyll and I had arranged for a brief ceremony in the lunch hour. Several 
of my staff and all the school servants turned up. So did a few friends and, to my surprise, Archie Zimmern, who 
paid his last respects with great courtesy. When he put his arms around me, I broke down completely. 

Christ Church was full on December 20; the porch and garden buried under more than 100 wreaths and baskets of 
flowers. After consulting the Vicar, I had the sealed coffin opened to show Mother lying beneath a film of glass. I 
felt that because she had disappeared into the hospital six years ago, some would like to take a last look, out of 
respect, and many did. Bishop Baker and several priests were present; some of my girls formed the choir, and the 
packed church said farewell to a woman who had really loved Christ Church. 

The year ended very painfully. In a way, the last straw was to learn that Annie had left $20 million, of which one 
million went to another god-daughter, but she left me nothing. Mother's will was simple - a quarter each for Phyllis, 
Marjorie, Derek and myself. After Christmas I went to the Kowloon Hospital to thank everyone - from the 
superintendent down to the medial staff - for all their care over six long years. And I decided that on New Year's Eve I 
would hand in my resignation to Bishop Baker. He was very understanding but persuaded me to wait a year longer. 
So once more I buckled down to work at school, to committee work on the UPGC, ICAC, the Board of Education 
and the Church. 
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Chapter 28: Reporting to a Bishop 


After Mother's death in 1979 I had more time in the weekends to take stock of my school and myself. With so many 
deaths and the inevitable march of time I had to review all that concerned me. Though nothing had been said I knew 
that before long Bishop Baker would retire and return to England. I prepared a report to sum up all I had attempted to 
do at the School since 1953 - this report would, I trust, also be of interest to the new Bishop. 

I was privileged to be one of Bishop Baker's representatives at Synod when discussions, prayers and assessments 
resulted in the appointment of the Rev Peter Kwong Kong Kit as the first Chinese bishop of the Diocese of Hong 
Kong and Macau. 

Peter Kwong and five other children had won scholarships to St Paul's Co-educational College from primary 
schools I had supervised. He immediately reminded me that I had invited him and the others to tea at my home in 
Macdonnell Road. He even remembered the menu! I felt I had a friend at court. 

I hoped and prayed that the new Bishop would appreciate the diversity of schools in his Diocese. In my report I 
concentrated naturally enough on the DGS itself. Since the school had been established as the Diocesan Native 
Female Training School in 1860 it had survived many changes, not least the move to Kowloon in 1913. All records 
of the School were burnt during the occupation of the School by the Japanese Gendarmarie in the war years -1941- 
1945. There is some scant information in Government and Church records, but insufficient to enable anyone to write 
a properly researched history of the School, unless new material is discovered. 

Some early records testify that the foundation element of the Schoo] attracted Eurasian children in the first 
instance - many from poor homes. 

In the beginning girls from rich or middle-class Chinese homes were not sent to the School, since there was a 
rumour that some Chinese girls were sent to study English to enable them to liaise with foreigners. Later Chinese 
girls from the best families joined the School. I entered the School in 1926 as a young girl, in 1939 as a young 
teacher and 1953 as a youngish headmistress. 

In a very limited way the development of the School reflected the position of women in Hong Kong, and more 
specifically of Eurasian families. Most girls left school to work as unqualified teachers, nurses, or eventually as 
typists and secretaries, as commerce, trade and industry flourished; of course at the turn of the century and some 
decades after, girls left school to wait to be married. Some who did not, remained with the family as spinsters with 
growing responsibilities for their ageing parents, siblings or their offspring. The predominating influence was the 
mother who became a mother-in-law. Even rich families - three generations of them - lived together in a time- 
honoured Chinese way; but the matriarch held sway. 

Eurasian girls who married Chinese soon learned to yield to their mothers-in-law, some reluctantly and with ill 
grace; but the majority settled down happily enough. 

The biggest change in the Diocesan Girls’ School came with the appointment of Miss Elizabeth Mary Gibbins in 
January 1939. In later years she confided to me that she found DGS a lame school and was determined to raise its 
academic standards. Miss Gibbins insisted that Chinese girls should study Chinese and not French. Eurasian girls 
studied "Special Chinese" which was of a low standard; nothing like the classical curriculum. French was taught 
eventually to non-Chinese girls and Chinese girls who had returned from foreign countries. Miss Gibbins introduced 
Botany, then Biology, Full Mathematics and a more professional approach to the study of English Literature, 
History and Geography. In a flash she realised that the school had the making of a girls’ public school, and in two 
short years the School changed direction. 

In the 32 years I had to develop the School with the assistance of well-qualified and dedicated teachers, we were 
able to innovate much, helped of course by the intelligent girls themselves. 

Most schools in Hong Kong were shaped like a pyramid - the higher the level the fewer the students. 
Examinations formed the main thrust of education. Students were expected to study assiduously to succeed. Those 
who failed were asked to roam elsewhere. The top of the school was really the apex. 

I decided soon after my appointment in April 1953 that I would have an inverted pyramid. Initially, one 
kindergarten, two Primary | to Primary 6 classes, then three Form Is. I felt no examination was so fool-proof that it 
could be used as an instrument of decapitation. Succeed or, leave. When the Government demanded in the late 50s 
that a third of Form I places should be for children successful enough to join a "good" school like each of the Grant 
Schools, I planned the Centenary buildings, opened in 1960 for four Form Is; that is for 24 parallel Forms I - VI. 

In time we changed the emphasis in our lower school. We dropped all examination positions; we offered grace 
marks when assessing the advisability or otherwise of promotion, we introduced supplementary examinations for 
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border-line cases who generally had a second chance for promotion. Three years previously we had endeavoured to 
help each girl work at her own pace, and find in healthy, but not impossible competition, an incentive to acquire 
knowledge and skills proper to her age, aptitude and ability. 

Realising that the ability range varied, we had sets in English, Chinese and Mathematics, but left the other 
subjects taught to mixed ability forms. Our concern had always been to discourage weaker students from feeling 
inferior; to evolve examination and term assessments that would set an acceptable minimum standard of attainment. 
In all the necessarily concerned and difficult days following the recent White Paper on Education, we became 
involved as an aided school ready to assist Government in the expansion of secondary education in general terms, and 
we accepted some of the core curricula in specific terms. The debate between quality and egalitarianism so long a 
feature of British and other systems of education became focused in Hong Kong on the role of Grammar schools in 
the spreading of education to all in Forms I, II and MI. 

Within the narrow confines at DGS I explained to the Staff my suggestions for using the Government curricula 
in Chinese, Mathematics and Science, since these were some of our weaker subjects. We kept our own high 
standards in English for three of the four Forms, keeping the weakest stream tied to the Government syllabus. 

We followed our own curricula in History and Geography, and Scripture, but worked in enough Civics or 
Elementary Sociology to fit the Government syllabus, which I welcomed as a helpful feature in schools that hitherto 
had not considered their students as young citizens but only examination fodder. Our school visits played a very 
useful part in the wider education of our girls. 

At the very time we were moving quickly to nine years of aided education for all, we became enmeshed in a 
controversy that had strong political overtones elsewhere. Fortunately in Hong Kong we were pragmatic. As a 
community we realised that all schools should improve, as a community we believed that the building programme of 
schools should be accelerated, and as a community we agreed with Government that temporary arrangements "include 
expedients that should not become permanent”. 

I would hazard a guess that some schools would prefer to remain narrowly academic, that others would follow to 
the letter every new curriculum suggested by the Education Department, and that a third group might try to marry the 
old and the new. 

One very wonderful feature of our secondary education in Hong Kong was the diversity of schools, and within 
this variety the co-operation between different types of schools; the mutual respect shown to schools with a different 
ethos. Just as children are different, for many reasons, so are the schools that endeavour to serve them. Some children 
enjoy reading and working problems out for themselves, others need to be encouraged to be more confident; some 
children are happy with ideas, others happier with practical tasks; some need prodding - others do not. The 
understanding of fundamental differences due to heredity, social and economic factors does not in itself exclude any 
lack of sympathy for the "slow learner"; and often much greater care is taken in extending to him special attention. 
To pretend that children are not different is to preclude any sensible attempt to help them all. 

In this school we have had twenty years experience with girls of many varied backgrounds, and we look forward 
to wider contacts as we begin another expansion, this time of three-year places. As always we face daunting 
challenges: the new curricula differ both in approach and content from our old academic trends. Personally, I liked the 
new student-oriented approach, but know that some of my staff felt the danger of "watering down". The remedy is the 
freedom offered us by the Education Department; in real terms this freedom is tremendously important and not easily 
found in other state-aided systems. The freedom is to adopt, amend, enlarge or ignore the new curricula. 

I cannot in all conscience ignore any but one. For years, experienced education officers of the Education 
Department assisted voluntarily by many heads and teachers of aided schools have worked assiduously at curriculum 
reform. Core curricula so long a feature in good systems overseas appear to be of the right mix for our "bound-to- 
text-book" children, if not teachers, I should like to take this opportunity to congratulate the Curriculum 
Development Editorial Board, of the Education Department on its first volume of the Curriculum Development 
Journal. There are many sound ideas here for heads, teachers and parents to consider. 

We may have to amend to suit the needs of some of our children, or enlarge the curricula to extend the keenest. 
Herein lies the rub. We must ensure that amid all the project work and very sensible individual practical work, the 
student is led to the thoughtful assimilation of basic principles and even the old-fashioned feature of remembering 
salient facts to form the foundation for work higher up the school. 

The pendulum cannot swing too much, for the extremes of mere memory work and complete lack of discipline 
and evaluation processes will lead to boredom and frustration. 

For these many reasons, we have retained our system established since 1958 of evaluation of term work and the 
minimum of examinations which are both of the essay or multiple choice type. We intend to lead our girls to a 
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fuller knowledge of themselves, of the wonders of the physical world, to introduce them to the wonders of the mind 
of man throughout the ages in culture, arts and leisure activities. 

We intend to encourage our girls to do their best, in academic, curricular and extra-curricular activities, to use the 
freedom we enjoy in this part of the school to guide them to think for themselves, to ask why until the word strikes 
terror in us, to be alive and enjoy being alive in this marvellous city. Wherever they have come from, whatever their 
family background, this is their common right, and our common duty to bring them up able to contribute something 
worthwhile in the future they so richly deserve. 

The heavy responsibility that now falls on teachers of Forms I, H and II is very considerable. I feel certain that 
our teachers, some very experienced and loyal, others relatively young and inexperienced, will do their utmost, with 
the guidance of Senior Graduates, to revitalise teaching in the lower school, to use this period in the school as a time 
of essential preparation for teenagers to grow up as swans and not ugly ducklings. 

I find that much real endeavour will be required by all concerned, but I am confident that now, as always, the 
DGS team will pull it off. When the Centenary buildings were in full use by September 1960, I tried a new method 
for the streaming for girls in Forms I, II, HI. 

The forms were designated X, Y and Z, instead of A, B and C, and filled alphabetically at the beginning, so Form 
I X had a multitude of Chans, Form I Y had innumerable Lees, Lims, Laungs, and Form I Z had tens of Wongs. 
Some subjects were taught in sets. English ABC, Mathematics ABC, Chinese ABC, while the other subjects were 
taught in Forms XYZ. There were many initial upheavals - classes starting late with children on the move; 
untidiness since the constant movement led to slack habits; and the difficulty of teachers of History and Geography 
with the difference between our Junior School girls and those sent by the Education Department, as a result of high 
performance in the primary six public examination, renamed over the years - finally to be renamed the SSEE 
(Secondary Schools Entrance Examinations). After a time, X forms meant the best, Y forms a mixture, and Z forms 
from Chinese primary schools. We found that after Form HI, the brightest from Chinese schools had matched our 
own best, forming a formidable Fourth Form, IVX, IVY (middle group) and IV Science. 

Hitherto, schools developed their own curricula at this stage of education - a few did well, but some had very little 
idea and so merely eased out the Certificate of Education syllabus - even down to Form I. 

The Curriculum Development section of the Education Department worked out a very creditable syllabus for 
English, Chinese, Mathematics, General Science and the humanities. I had to watch the Junior School very carefully 
for it would form half the Senior School. To Council I have referred to the pressure on Primary I places - a great 
feature of the Hong Kong scene. Eventually in the 80s this pressure became a very important feature of concern 
throughout the territory. Many critics wanted Government to "destroy" or "water down" the "prestigious schools", 
many of them some old grant schools. On the Board of Education I had to fight hard. There was considerable 
"politics of envy". After many weeks the Education Department yielded to critics. There were to be no entrance 
examinations to Primary I. During each interview the Head of the Junior School had to desist from asking any 
question that could be traced to a "kindergarten syllabus". I protested strongly at a Board of Education meeting that 
often parents and not kindergarten teachers taught young children basic numbers, colours, names of animals etc, and 
often even English words. What could a Head Teacher ask? 

Very fortunately, the head of the Diocesan Girls' Junior School, Mrs Daphne Blomfield herself, a very educated 
Chinese lady, married to an English academic, understood the dilemma. She spent hundreds of hours seeing 
sometimes a thousand little girls. One day soon after the launch of the scheme, the Director of Education rang to say 
he wanted to send an inspector to learn from Mrs Blomfield. I agreed but suggested charging a consultancy fee, with 
proceeds going to our Building Fund. So a constant stream of inspectors came to learn and to proceed to other 
schools to watch the brave new step. 

I hoped Bishop Kwong would continue to retain the variety of schools in his Diocese, despite many pressures to 
the contrary. I reiterated the great encouragement given many heads of schools by Bishop Hall of blessed memory, to 
work at the ethos of each school. The new Bishop alone knew what changes he would like in the spread of “Sheng 
Kung Heui" education - especially in the New Territories. 

At the end of the 70s I looked back in great sorrow at the decade, that had seen the death of Bob, Bishop Hall, and 
Mother. The decade of the 80s started with a firm determination on my part to retire as soon as I could be released. In 
1984 I was able to travel to the Britain, Canada and the United States, in search of a successor. This was a fruitless 
search as many Old Girls who had emigrated were loath to return to the problems of Hong Kong. In my many lonely 
journeys I was able to thank God for the few who had influenced my life. 

I often thought of my brother Donald - a splendid young, intelligent and wonderful man of integrity. Each year on 
December 19, I kept a quiet vigil. He had died in 1941 - that dreadful year of devastation. We never had an angry 
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word - on the contrary, many shared jokes came back as I travelled long distances, thinking of him and our home. In 
September 1974 Robert had died. The two men had been friends as young undergraduates, and I wondered how 
opposites attract each other. Robert had been an out-going man; full of fun and humour, and basically as kind as 
Donald. In April 1975, Bishop Hall also left us. I was absolutely distraught, as were many friends and colleagues 
who had the privilege of knowing this man of God. I struggled on. 

The decade was also a period of my greater involvement in civic affairs. My concern for Hong Kong's youth 
would always remain a powerful part of my life. Not having children of my own body, meant all these children had 
become my children. There were many personal difficulties in the years between 1982 and 1985: I was not yet "on 
the shelf" but I knew that I must stand aside to let younger people take over. Each year I tried to retire, each year 
Bishop Kwong asked me to stay just a little longer. Finally, I told him that I would retire on March 31, 1985, 
which gave him two years to find my successor. The date would mark the exact culmination of 32 years of service as 
headmistress of the Diocesan Girls' School. 

Once the news had been announced to the Council, the Education Department and the School, my first reaction 
was relief, followed soon afterwards by anxiety. It was not my business to find a successor yet I prayed incessantly 
for guidance, and rumours were rife by the time I started my final school year in September. 

At my last Speech Day, Sir Denys Roberts, the Chief Justice, did the honours. I spoke with a heavy heart, trying 
to sum up the achievements of the School of over 32 years, trying most of all, to leave my girls with some lasting 
inspiration for their future. 

In many respects, the first three months of 1985 felt very strange. For the first time, something was going on at 
school which I had not initiated. Staff, prefects and girls were busy for weeks on end and I was constantly diverted 
away from the Hall amidst apologies, giggling and laughter. I felt a stranger in my own school, driven to fill up 
time by writing testimonials for the staff and Sixth Formers, and tying up loose ends with department heads. 

When my successor was found, I was sworn to secrecy. I was happy to give this young woman about 20 hours of 
induction to pass on to her the plans, the problems and the dreams; not to inhibit her from making changes but only 
so that she would understand the reasons for my decisions and actions. 

In Hong Kong, anyone who retires knows that, however unwillingly, one will have to eat one's way out. Despite 
entreaties to play it down, dinner invitations poured in from Umelco, the School Council, the staff, the Parents 
Teachers Association, and the Director of Education; despite the threat of acute dyspepsia, I did feel very honoured. 
Towards the end, I was also honoured by an invitation to luncheon with Sir Edward and Lady Youde at Government 
House. 

The grandest party was that given by the Diocesan Old Girls’ Association at The Regent Hotel. It was truly a 
fabulous evening for the many friends I was able to invite, for the Old Girls and for me. My heart nearly broke. I 
knew that night that DOGAs would spring up all over the world. Groups in London, Vancouver, Toronto, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Sydney and Melbourne - all bearing testimony to the School they love and honour, as do I. 

The farewell concert was a feast for mind, spirit and all the senses - the secret preparations in that embargoed 
school Hall at last unveiled. Suddenly, I felt that it was the right time to present the new headmistress and 
surreptitiously asked the Bishop for permission to do so. 

My address was unavoidably emotional as my heart was very full. I asked the school to welcome their new 
headmistress, Mrs Elim Lau, and apologised for surprising her. Then I walked down the steps, steeling myself to say 
farewell again in the City Hall lobby to hundreds who wished me well. 

Whenever someone asked: "What's it like to retire?" I said without thinking: "It's like dying. Painful and empty, 
but your heart tells you it is not the end." 

I said a last farewell to about 200 friends, teachers and girls at Kai Tak. Many were crying until at last I too 
dissolved in tears. I cried most of the flight back to Heathrow. 
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Chapter 29: Beside the Still Waters 


When the British Airways plane landed on schedule at about 6am on April 21, I realised that a new chapter of my 
life was beginning. It took some time to collect my luggage after a long wait at passport control, for my Hong 
Kong passport seemed an anathema to the passport control officer who managed to project intense suspicion and 
anger, even at that early hour. Not even the sight of my birth certificate, issued by Somerset House, could appease 
the fellow. 

My neighbour, Captain Williamson, had a car waiting for me. I kept feeling that at last, now that I was in 
England, I was free. It felt different this time, although I had stayed in my English home every year since 1977, 
when I had bought the comfortable Walton-on-Thames flat. No-one was awake in Surrey as we drove through, except 
occasionally a milkman on his rounds. 

In a sort of dream, I had a very hot, deep bath and several cups of tea. Gradually, my nerves were lulled and I felt 
at peace. In the next few hours, relations, neighbours and a few friends called to welcome me to my retirement. I felt 
a slightly confused mixture of elation and doubt - what was I going to do with myself? A month later, a huge 
container lorry disgorged about 50 enormous packing cases and some of my furniture. It was lovely to see old 
"treasures" but how on earth was I going to fit everything into this smallish flat? Back and forth I trotted to the 
garage to stow the surplus. 

After all that, my advice to anyone in the same boat would be to start completely afresh, retaining the barest 
minimum of favourite possessions and clothes. The world now is different, though. Before the war, when houses 
were larger, friends, relatives and servants were generally glad to be offered furniture, crockery and clothes, but over 
the last few years it had taken many weeks of hard work to dispose of Auntie Kitty's belongings and to pack up my 
mother's house in Sha Tin. I also had to sort out and bring with me some of Phyllis’ belongings. 

I was happy to live permanently in Walton-on-Thames. Twice a week, I took a leisurely eight-minute walk to St 
Mary's church. The shops in the High Street were about the same distance away - no trouble, except in foul weather, 
when shopping became a chore. I often walked down to the river, only two minutes away, to feed the ducks and 
swans and to play with the children. 

At weekends, I often had visitors: Derek and his wife Jane; Phyllis and Henrique; Guida and Dominic, and 
Roberto and Lois who live near Cambridge. With great joy I had attended Roberto's wedding to Lois Arthur in 1983. 
The family, together with Derek's children and grandchildren, joined me to celebrate Christmas and my birthday. 
Children of the third generation arrived to swell the gatherings. 

My DGS family consists of Old Girls who meet about twice a year. We formed the UK branch of the Diocesan 
Old Girls' Association. It is based in London, headed by me as President, Mrs Bonnie Penny and my sister Phyllis as 
honorary Vice-Presidents. We have a wonderful Secretary - Parvin Khan nee Bokhary. In spring, we meet at Parvin's 
lovely home in Chiswick; in winter, the DOGA meets at a Chinese restaurant in central London. Benita Yu, then 
her young sister Carol, and Adrienne Lee served ably as honorary Treasurers. 

Another group I met twice a year was the Committee dealing with the Jardine Scholars on valuable scholarships 
to Oxford and Cambridge. Some years ago, the then Chairman of Jardine Matheson Company (a fellow Executive 
Councillor) had asked me to help with setting up Jardine scholarships, awarded annually to some of the best young 
men and women who had matriculated in Hong Kong. 

Under the chairmanship of Sir John Butterfield (later Lord Butterfield), interviews were conducted by a few 
distinguished academics who came out to Hong Kong from Oxford and Cambridge. We were all impressed by the 
high standard of the applicants and regretted having to disappoint so many. 

I had met John Butterfield years ago while I was serving on the University and Polytechnic Grants Committee. I 
was the first woman member and the first from the sphere of secondary education. An excellent chairman and a great 
favourite with all who met him, this well-known academic was a pleasure to work with. Lord Butterfield was, 
unfortunately, absent from the 10th anniversary celebrated in London, but there was no doubt that without his help it 
might have been much more difficult to launch such a scheme - the ground-breaking forerunner of schemes like the 
Youde Scholarship which commemorates that outstanding Governor, the late Sir Edward Youde. 

At the request of the Jardine committee, for some years after my retirement, I went to Oxford and Cambridge 
twice a year to visit the scholars and to write reports on their progress. This was a privilege and a happy chore. 

In 1986, I was the guest of the Vancouver Old Girls' Association and the Diocesan Old Boys' Association at their 
grand charity ball and other functions. There was so much friendship and kindness that I felt overwhelmed and quite 
unworthy. These are the joys of being a teacher, as countless others have also discovered. I wrote, as requested, for 
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the School Magazine: "Walton is a small town south-west of London, about half an hour by train. It is an old, small 
and attractive town on the Thames. Early records disclose that during the latter years of the 10th century the Danes, 
who invaded south-east England, burnt and pillaged Anglo-Saxon riverside settlements in the general area of Walton, 
where the invaders met with armed resistance. 

"I can see Walton Bridge from my lounge and find it interesting to learn that weapons have been found there, as 
was an old Viking ship. When Richard I returned from the Crusades he sold areas of land (including Walton land) as 
he was desperately in need of money. Years later the rights to the land were conveyed to a new Board of 
Conservancy. 

"There was considerable river traffic by barges and much later on steam launches about which Charles Dickens 
once complained. Nowadays the river is used for rowing, fishing and naturally enough as a habitat for ducks, swans, 
coots and gulls, many of which visitors have helped to feed. For many years the Walton regattas were the first held 
in England. 

"I live within a seven-minute walk to the centre of Walton town. The church I attend, St Mary's, is of historical 
interest, as Queen Elizabeth I used to worship there. Between the town centre and the railway are many pleasant tree- 
lined streets flanked by attractive houses with attractive lawns and gardens. i 

"My own home is a small flat on the second floor of a new estate carved out from the Mount Felix estate so 
named in 1772 by the new owner, the 5th Earl of Tankerville. The next owner, a rich merchant and a member of 
Parliament decided to promote the building of a road bridge to cross the river from Walton to Shepperton. There was 
opposition on all sides. There are now plans for a new Walton Bridge - I have answered a questionnaire expressing 
my choice of one of three schemes. The new bridge will not be ready till 1990! 

"A subsequent owner of the estate, Sir Edward William Watkin strongly advocated the construction of a railway 
tunnel under the English Channel. Since early times inhabitants of Walton certainly had inspiring and inspired ideas! 
After this the property comprising a mansion and 24 acres were auctioned for 25,500 pounds to John Mason Cook, 
son of Thomas Cook, the founder of the great travel firm. Cook's firm transported 11,000 British and 7,000 
Egyptian troops, together with material and stores up the Nile during the Nile campaign of 1885. In 1905 the first 
film of Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland was made in the grounds of the estate. After several changes of 
ownership a new company bought the property for development. 

"From my flat I can see two splendid cedars of Lebanon. A few weeks ago heavy falls of snow overnight made 
‘my’ two trees particularly attractive, as the huge branches cradled dazzling white snow." 

From 1987 onwards, I have been the convenor of the Youde Liaison Committee. A Hong Kong resident donated 
money to a well-known hospital in memory of Sir Edward Youde who had had a heart operation there. I also attend 
the meeting in June of the Hong Kong Diocesan Association, following a Holy Communion Service. Here old 
Church and school friends gather to exchange news and pray for mutual friends in Hong Kong. 

On the purely social side, I visit North Wales to stay with Dr John Carey Hughes who was so very kind after 
Bob's death. 

John and Linda always give me a happy holiday. Sometimes, I am invited to the home of the then Hong Kong 
Commissioner in Cowley Street. When we discussed the purchase of this lovely Georgian building, while I was on 
the Executive Council, I considered the price rather high, but realise now that it was a brilliant move by the Hong 
Kong government. I have also lunched twice at the House of Lords at the kind invitation of Lord Bramall and Lord 
MacLehose. 

A few years ago, Her Majesty the Queen ordered a special Service of Remembrance and Thanksgiving to be held 
at St Paul's Cathedral in London for the thousands of men and women who have received Honours. I travelled up by 
train and tube, but left in the Hong Kong Commissioner's car, as both Selwyn and Ellie Alleyne also attended the 
service. 

For the occasion, I bought a blue costume to match the blue of my Commander of the British Empire ribbon and 
was quite pleased when three strangers quietly gave me their congratulations. With other holders of the CBE award, I 
was excellently placed just in front of the lectern and beneath the huge dome. It was a great privilege to worship in 
such august company and to see the Queen so clearly. 

After the service, I spent some moments at the Chapel, sometimes called "the OBE Chapel" and wondered 
vaguely if it might be possible to have my funeral service there, and how it could be arranged. 

Towards the end of 1987, actually, on October 17, there was a tremendous storm; the worst for three hundred 
years. After the 9pm BBC Television News, we were warned that the next day would be rather "blowy", no more. 
Poor Michael Fish, the weatherman, will never live down his hopelessly inaccurate forecast. Very strong gusts of 
moaning and screeching wind woke me about one in the morning. Petrified, I lay there as the house shuddered in the 
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gusts. On the top floor, 1 felt very vulnerable as I imagined the wind tearing the roof off. I made myself some 
Horlicks, prayed, wept a little, and lay in bed trembling. This was just like one of the old typhoons, only now I had 
no Robert to reassure or support me. 

With the first light, I saw that a huge branch of the Cedar of Lebanon had fallen on my garage which was still 
full of my Hong Kong possessions. At about 10am, my neighbours formed a rescue party composed of Captain and 
Mrs Williamson, Colonel and Mrs Newman, Trevor and Monica Clarke and a few others. Actually, the ladies 
remained indoors: Mrs Williamson made tea while I made toasted sandwiches as the men worked to clear my garage 
and the Captain's. 

“They don't know it, but it was a typhoon," whispered Colonel Newman, who had served with the army in Hong 
Kong. I agreed. 

And the following Monday became known as Black Monday. The stock market crashed. I felt thoroughly 
wretched and very vulnerable. The next summer, in 1988, I flew to Vancouver for May Gillis' wedding to Kevin 
McMeel, a handsome doctor. This was a medical marriage. While I was there, I had two parties to celebrate my 70th 
birthday. On my birthday morning, Derek rang to wish me "Happy Birthday". Marjorie took me out to lunch with 
some of the family. The family dinner was such a long affair, that Joan Gillis’ son, Jacob, said plaintively: "Mom, 
is this going on forever?" 

The other dinner was for Old Girls and their husbands. Two couples were especially welcome. The first was 
David and Dorothy Lam. David had just been appointed Governor-General of British Columbia, the Queen's 
representative in that province. It was indeed an honour to be with this fine Christian couple who had not lost the 
common touch. The other couple was Dr and Nellie Yu who once again made me a most welcome house guest. It 
was a wonderful day. 

After a beautiful church service, Mary's wedding reception was held in a private estate near the coast. The former 
owner, a faculty member of the University of British Columbia, had left his huge house and its lovely grounds for 
the use of pensioners during the week. At weekends, the state rooms were let for functions, thus creating a revolving 
fund for the worthwhile charity. Marjorie and I were particularly pleased because the bay and the strait reminded us 
both of Kai Tak. 

Throughout the years 1985 to 1990, my health had been good, except for a bad cataract in my left eye. In May 
1988, a successful operation was performed by Mr Bruce Mathalone at St Anthony's Hospital, a private hospital run 
by Roman Catholic nuns. Two years later, he operated on my right eye and did an entropian on the left eye. 

On St Paul's Day, 25 January 1990, I attended church before going to the supermarket for the week's shopping. It 
was stormy, so I had asked Pauline, the cleaning lady, to fetch me in her car. She was quite nervous as the wind was 
rising to ferocious levels. After lunch, I was watching the news when I was stunned by the loudest crash I have ever 
heard. I looked at "my" tree, that wonderful Cedar of Lenanon just across the lawn from my bay window. To my 
relief, it was still standing, though somewhat askew. I opened the front door and wedged it with a chair before 
rushing to the second bedroom, appalled to see the other cedar leaning dangerously against the block of flats next 
door. 

In a frightened daze, I got help from Captain Williams, then rang Phyllis who at once invited me to stay with 
her. No sooner had I packed a few essentials than I was summoned downstairs by a policeman who wanted all the 
residents to take shelter in the local day centre. When he told me Molesey seemed to be safe, I rang for a taxi. 
Phyllis said I arrived, completely shattered, white as a sheet. Her block of flats seemed so stable after what had 
happened at the house at Mr Felix. "Safe as a flat", they really ought to say, I thought. 

Just across the common, the usually placid Thames showed rough water. The wind was shaking the trees outside, 
but I felt not a tremor - J was safe! Actually, I had forgotten that I was in shock and should have taken steroid cover. 
Despite Phyllis’ care, I was ill for weeks. 

Not long before, I had been considering a move from Walton to Molesey and had already tentatively spoken to 
the young couple in the flat next to Phyllis. The storm decided me. 

On April 5, I moved again - lock, stock and barrel. This move was easier as so many people helped me shift 
everything to my new home right next door to Phyllis. From my seventh floor flat, I have a truly magnificent view 
of the Thames; an abiding delight. Every summer, there are riverside walks and quiet sessions on my flower-bedecked 
balcony, watching the boats go by. At weekends, there are 50-foot long pleasure boats, colourful barges and tourists 
waving from paddle-wheel steamers. Each July, the river meadows blossom with festive marquees for the Regatta and 
oarsmen flash past singly, in pairs, in fours or eights. 

Throughout the warmer months, there is a constant panorama of canoes and yachts, multicoloured sails a-flutter. 
The Common too, is alive with all sorts and conditions of men, women and children, often accompanied by dogs of 
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every age, colour and pedigree. Like me, my visitors also enjoy "going down to the river” and the towpaths. 

Another amenity and pleasure is the pretty communal garden with its well-tended lawn, benches in shady corners 
and colourful shrubs. All in all, this is a wonderful place to live, thank God! 

That year, the Diocesan Old Girls’ Association invited Miss Gibbins and me to Hong Kong. This generous 
gesture was greatly appreciated. In the midst of my preparations for the journey, there were health problems in the 
family. Phyllis went into Kingston Hospital with intestino-influenza. Lois, Roberto's wife went into long and 
intensive labour in a Cambridge hospital. 

The night before my departure, Í had little sleep as it seemed to me that there were three lives in the balance. But 
in the morning, by God's good grace, all was well and there was a new baby girl, fit and lively, to be christened 
Sarah Elizabeth. Spirits high, I left for Hong Kong. 

There was a busy schedule awaiting me. Every meal was booked, including three breakfast sessions! 

It was an honour to be invited to Government House by Sir David and Lady Wilson, old friends from my 
Council days. The Guest of Honour that evening was the British Ambassador to Peking, Sir Alan Donald, whom I 
had met several times at the Brembridges' home, Taikoo House. 

Another notable occasion was the dinner at Hulme House given in my honour by the Chief Justice, Sir T. L. and 
Lady Yang, very old friends dating from the days when we gathered at the Zimmerns' home. Amongst their guests 
were colleagues from my Umelco days - Sir S. Y. Chung, Sir Roger and Lady Lobo, the Li Fook Wos and Ronnie 
Ross. You can imagine the chats about the old days! 

Those three weeks just rushed by. Once again, I stayed with Cecily Zimmern in her lovely flat and also with 
David and Regina Yu, who jointly hosted a wonderful dinner for me with Mr and Mrs Ho Tim. 

At one Friday lunch at The Mandarin Hotel, I met more Umelco members. This was a most prestigious 
gathering. Members join by invitation only: a small group controls the membership which remains fairly constant. 
When a member leaves Hong Kong - or dies - another is invited to join: a Westerner to replace a Westerner, a 
Chinese for a Chinese. Anyone present at that lunch had truly "arrived". 

I remember thinking that a bomb thrown into the dining room would cause considerable havoc in Hong Kong. 
Men in control of every area of life were present. Women too, as ladies on the Executive and Legislative Councils 
had been included a few years ago. 

In the past few years, a sad feature of life has been the death of friends. In 1992, I went to six funerals and was 
much grieved when Miss Gibbins, Margaret Moraes and Doris Churn all died suddenly. Each had been my good 
friend over so many years and each left many sorrowful friends behind; dear Doris also left her large family sadly 
bereft. In 1993, more losses of good friends, including Nora Adam and Sir John Brembridge. 

It is all part of the warp and weft of life as one reaches one’s mid-70s. I try to keep in touch with a few special 
friends. The telephone is expensive, but what joy it is to be able to talk to them at least, when it is not possible to 
visit them, 

I think now of Jackie Brembridge, who since 1974 has been a source of great strength and loving concern. In 
publishing this endeavour, it is Jackie I must thank for her encouragement in my darkest days. One of my last visits 
to Hong Kong was in December 1993, when I had a very busy schedule as usual. Once again the Diocesan Old Girls‘ 
Association, under its dynamic President Dr Vivian Wong (Taam Chi Woon) very kindly invited me to attend the 
official opening of the 1993 Extension, and to stay for a week at a Kowloon hotel. There was a very happy evening 
at the DOGA Annual dinner, when I met ever so many Old Girls - some very young - and a table of stalwarts of my 
age and vintage. 

At school I was busy meeting staff, senior and junior girls and many faithful servants, who were very friendly. 
At Friday lunch at the Mandarin Hotel, Dame Lydia Dunn introduced me to Governor Chris Patten. He seemed as 
friendly and approachable as his wife, whom I had met at the School. In a second, J thought "a new type of Governor 
for a new age!” 

As usual I stayed with Cecily Zimmern, and Regina and David Yu good friends who welcomed me very warmly. 
On the whole I noticed fewer foreigners in the streets and in the hotel; fewer Japanese visitors, too, but very many 
Mandarin-speaking Chinese visitors. I was happy to arrive at Heathrow two days before Christmas, just for a rest, 
before going to Roberto's with Phyllis for Christmas, in his new home. Roberto's wedding to Lois Arthur in 
August 1993 was a happy gathering, set ìn a very Cambridge church and at the splendid reception at the famous Bell 
School were Lois was a very senior member of staff. I looked forward to a wonderful Christmas in Hertfordshire, and 
New Year with Guida and Dominic. 

Since my retirement I have been to several family weddings, and I see the youngest members of the family at 
gatherings about twice a year. I remembered that my father had always wanted to be an author. Two of his grandsons 
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have written with success. Roberto is developing worldwide contacts, as a well-known consultant on the teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language, with innumerable text-books to his credit. Derek's son Graham, a leading building 
journalist, has collaborated in a new book on the Channel tunnel. I have written this brief autobiography. 

Looking back, I am grateful for all the opportunities given me to serve Hong Kong and its people. In our family, 
Donald died to save Hong Kong, Phyllis did war work in his memory; I lived for my husband, my family, my 
school and Hong Kong. The community I belong to is scattered world-wide. Eurasians were not as fortunate as the 
smallish Jewish community in Hong Kong - they had their prominence in the professions and business - the first 
Hong Kong peer was that delightful and dedicated man, Lord Kadoorie. The Jews also had their faith, their synagogue 
and their close ties. 

Another minority group before the War, the local Portuguese, had a wonderful sense of camaraderie. Their patois 
(a sort of Portuguese with Indian and Chinese innovations), their religion - almost all were practising and staunch 
Roman Catholics. A few became professionals - a good majority were clerks and in particular bank clerks, 
contributing in that way through their honest and hard work to the business success of Hong Kong. 

Eurasians were too different, and in a sense did not exist - certainly they were not ignored, for often they held 
their own in work or play; but they were not accepted except grudgingly. 

The two Diocesan Schools - Diocesan Girls' School and Diocesan Boys' Schools educated the majority of 
Eurasians shortly after the establishment of the Colony. A smaller number attended Catholic schools like St 
Joseph's, the Canossian Convent and French Convent initially. A small number remained in the Chinese sector. 

In my grandparents’ time, girls did not go to school. In richer homes they were tutored at home, and prepared to 
be housewives. Marriage was to be their career if possible. Between the two world wars, Eurasian girls became 
nurses, teachers or stenographers, or typists. A few were accountants or book-keepers. In 1935, I was one of the first 
to enter University from the DGS. 

After World War II, many Eurasian girls went to expatriate schools, or even boarding schools abroad. Some 
entered the professions; some were married, many remained single. There was to be little to encourage girls to 
venture into higher echelons of business or careers. 

At each stage of my career in education or public work, I did not consider myself a Eurasian pioneer, or a woman 
breaking into a man's world. I felt I was just a person - no more, and no less. [ was not consciously opening doors 
to younger women to follow; I was not proud to be an "honourable" or an “honorary doctor". I took much in my 
stride, and in whatever time is left me, I will live for my God, for myself, my dear departed ones, my family, my 
friends, my School and my Hong Kong; were I wiser, I would say for Britain and China. 
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Chapter 30: A Final Tribute 


On August 25, 1995, I set out for Hong Kong, to participate in the 50th Anniversary of the Liberation of Hong 
Kong at the end of the war in August 1945. 

I had missed the deadline set by the British Legion because | had been rushed to hospital in November 1994, after 
a fainting fit in Walton, but fortunately Bea Hutcheon called me in April 1995 to say many mutual friends were 
going from Australia as well. I immediately contacted Mr Arthur Gomes of the Hong Kong Regiment, who very 
kindly included me in his group. 

Fortunately, Cathay Pacific offered us very generous reductions, as did the new YMCA, the Salisbury, next to 
the Peninsula Hotel. I felt it right to go on a final pilgrimage for Donald, though I was somewhat nervous about 
travelling alone after last year's accident. lt was to be a wonderful, yet proudly sad time. 

A small group of DGS friends met me on August 26 at Kai Tak. It was good to be "home" despite the fatigue, 
heat and mass of humanity. I had a welcome chat with Mr and Mrs Luke Yip, who had come all the way from 
Stanley; and Grace Lam and Georgina Lee of the DOGA. I was helped to unpack before an early night. 

It was incredible that word had spread so quickly that invitations by telephone and fax soon swarmed me, but 
reluctantly I had to refuse all but a handful - I had come for Donald, not for the DGS, nor for myself. 

On Sunday August 27, there was a very full congregation at a special Choral Evensong at St John's Cathedral, to 
commemorate the 50th Anniversary of the Liberation of Hong Kong. Band music was by courtesy of the Minden 
Band, The Queen's Regiment specially flown out for the celebrations. The Cathedral choir also rose to the occasion. 
The Sermon by the Rev Dr V. Dobbin MBE GHC, the Chaplain General, was helpful and apt; the Blessing by the 
Rt Rev Peter Kwong Kong Kit, Bishop of Hong Kong and Macau, brought a memorable service to the end before a 
very robust and heartfelt singing of the National Anthem. We were one in spirit and I found myself crying softly. 

I thanked in my prayers, the Dean, The Very Rev C. J. Phillips, for his help in organising this spiritual uplift 
for the hundreds who had gathered - Stanley inmates, Old Soldiers, Volunteers, Airmen and men from the Navy, 
members of their families, and a handful of residents still holding the fort in Hong Kong. 

Back at the YMCA we learned a typhoon was approaching. On Liberation Day, Monday August 28, Governor 
Patten, decided at 9am to have the ceremony at the Cenotaph as planned. Dark clouds soon gave way to bright 
sunshine. I was very alarmed to feel myself gradually losing my balance; I struggled on hopefully, but soon decided 
to sit down. Immediately an Army nurse rushed up to help me off with my jacket, to unbutton my blouse and to 
give me a little water. I sat for the prayers, but managed to stand up for Reveille and the National Anthem. I had not 
let Donald down. Afterwards the nurse and a woman behind me said I was wavering from side to side - they were 
delighted when discretion conquered valour. 

Later on there was a splendid formal luncheon of excellent Chinese food at the City Hall, when an Admiral of the 
Fleet acted as host at our table. I was happy to chat briefly with Gloria Barrett and several other friends. I was sorry J 
had left my CBE award behind, as it was a proper occasion to wear the honour. Still, I comforted myself - I had not 
fainted. 

After a rest I attended a Tea Party at the YMCA, where the Guest of Honour, the Chief Secretary of Hong Kong, 
Mrs Anson Chan, went from table to table. We had a little chat. 

I went to bed early, after a truly memorable day. 

We left early by coach for the City Hall for a lecture on the Battle of Hong Kong, given by Colonel O. J. M. 
Lindsay OBE MICFM. There was a film and slides which proved very interesting. Colonel Lindsay stressed the 
importance of the fighting at Lei Yue Mun and subsequently at Wong Nai Chung Gap. At the former we were 
reminded of the short distance between Kowloon and Hong Kong, which the Japanese crossed in little boats. Two 
friends were killed there - Stanley Greaves and Algernon Ho. 

Colonel Ride's medical team consisted of Hong Kong University medical students, among whom Osler Thomas 
escaped death miraculously. The Japanese had taken many prisoners up the hill to the Silesian Mission, where they 
proceeded to bayonet them. Osler described (rather reluctantly and quietly, as I questioned him) the blood-curdling 
screams that rent the air. All was chaos. He was second to last in the line of would-be victims, and suggested to the 
last man (a regular soldier) that they should throw themselves into the nearby gully - called locally a nullah. For a 
few days Osler lay buried under dead bodies with gaping wounds - the copious blood was augmented by heavy rain. 
This quiet hero was persuaded by some of us to tell his story to the BBC and Australian Broadcasting Corporation. 

We had a picnic lunch in the coach but J was too upset to notice the rain had stopped. At Wong Nai Chung Gap, 
Colonel Lindsay gave a long description of the fighting. We were in the Hong Kong Cricket Club pavilion, the very 
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spot where Donald's pill-box had been situated. The Colonel mentioned the fierce battle put up by the V@dunteers, 
especially No 3 Machine Gunners, against a determined and numerically superior army, well-equipped and"S€asoned 
veterans. After the talk Mr Clifford Matthews spoke of Donald's bravery and unselfish sacrifice - a gentleman and a 
hero to the end. I was very perturbed at first, but suddenly my mind cleared - that was why I had visited Hong Kong 
to say "Goodbye and Thank You" to dear Donald, on behalf of my family and all who knew and loved himt 

On August 30 there was a splendid Military Tattoo on Stonecutters, now no longer an island. Typhoo t was 
approaching Hong Kong but we were fortunate to escape rain again that night. The Tattoo was up to th 
standard | am sure, but to my sad joy I noted that the soldiers and volunteers re-enacted the Battle of Wong Wai 
Chung. A great tribute indeed. 

On Thursday August 31, Typhoon Kent was still approaching, but again we were lucky enough that in the 
morning it was dry. We went by coach to Sai Wan Military Cemetery for a Service of Remembrance and 
Thanksgiving. Arrangements were excellent, while the rain held off. The service was powerfully simple. Our large 
group were united in spirit when the Chaplain said: "Let us remember our brethren departed this life. When you go 
home tell them of us and say: 'For your tomorrow we gave our today'." As the Last Post sounded I was sobbing 
uncontrollably, but as quietly as I could. When the Reveille sounded I was able to control myself, but for a while I 
had forgotten where Donald's grave was. On September 2 there was a Disbandment Parade in Hong Kong. Once 
again our veterans (99 of them) marched for the last time. I saw many friends and clapped them enthusiastically - Dr 
Raymond Mok, Dr Osler Thomas, Bea Hutcheon, Marie Britto, George Roylance (who had been with Donald) and 
others. 

I was unwell that evening and had to forego the last item of the programme. Our great disappointment was the 
cancellation of the Diocesan Old Girls' Association dinner, when over 120 Old Girls and I had looked forward to an 
evening together. By lunchtime on August 31, the No 8 typhoon signal had been raised, and from Central I noticed 
many hundreds scurrying home. Many memories flooded back, of preparations for a typhoon, the buying of extra 
food, especially fish and vegetables; the taping of windows etc. I was bitterly disappointed. 

One great surprise of the visit to Hong Kong was the meeting of DGS girls from 50 years ago. Thelma Organ, I 
remembered as a bright cheerful and helpful girl of about 11 or 12. We had a good chat and I was proud to hear that 
she had been a university lecturer in Perth for thirty years. Anneka Offenberg, a delightful girl from Holland had also 
gone from Hong Kong to settle in Australia. She was very happy - as I was - to meet after half a century. 

On Monday September 4, I went with two other old girls: May Brown, now Mrs Salter, and Betty Fitzgerald, an 
actress, also from Australia, to visit the School on the first day of term. Mrs Elim Lau welcomed us warmly. On 
my feet at Assembly, but not before, 1 decided to speak about the importance of concern for all - not just the famous 
and successful. It was a shorter assembly at the Junior School, where [ met Mrs Rebecca Yip again, her fine staff and 
Primary 6 girls, with two classes of new girls in Primary 1. 

A single sad note was the demolition of the old Junior Hall to make way for a $28 million building this year - 
1996. Life has to go on at the DGS and Hong Kong, I mused, and thanked God. 

Some other DGS friends helped me pack; two on the last night brought me congee (rice gruel) as I had a fever. 

Earlier that busy Monday of September 4, I went with Elizabeth Sinn to have a meeting with a publisher, who 
promised to help publish these memoirs. | was gratefully thrilled. 

I went on the September 5 to join friends in Singapore for a rest of three days before returning on September 8 
from Kai Tak. One of my few regrets was the inability to meet good friends like Lady Fung, Dr Peter Wong, Dr 
Barbara Chu, Mrs Lydia Moo and many, many others. But maybe I will see them when I make my 1996 trip. 

Thank you for reading these memoirs. 
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